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Plant of the Wickwire Steel Co. 


From Molten Iron to Wire Rods Under 
One Roof—Handling Without Railroad 
Switching—Blooming Mill a Feature 


HE new steel plant of the Wickwire Steel Co. 
T is now in operation. It comprises an open- 

hearth plant and rolling-mill machinery for 
producing wire, nails and tacks. From the stand- 
point of design it is especially noteworthy. The 
most noticeable features of the new mills are the 
compactness and the handling of all material from 
one mill to the next by overhead cranes without the 


» 


rs Ingots from the crane in open-hearth section 


just north of Buffalo, 


usual railroad switching and the 
roof of the 
iron to wire 


placing under 


ne 


necessary from molten 


rods. 


operations pig 


Special reference may also be 


made to the blooming mill, shown in the accom 
panying illustrations. 

Construction work on the expansion of the Wick 
wire plant, which is located on the Niagara River 
N. Y., was started in May, 
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to the crane in the blooming mill ‘ ym for delivery 


heating furnaces 
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1916. The four open-hearth furnaces, gas producers, 
blooming mill, rod mill, wire mills, nail mills, etc., 
are now practically in full operation. An accompany- 
ing plan of the property, showing the arrangement 
of the mill buildings, indicates also the proximity 
to the steel plant of the two Harriet blast furnaces 
of the Wickwire company. The first steel was 
made Jan. 8, 1917, and the blooming mill started 
operating in July and the rod mill in August. The 
buildings were erected by the Lackawanna Bridge 
Co. 

There are four 60-ton open-hearth furnaces. 
They were designed and erected by Alex. Laughlin 
& Co. and are equipped with a Wallman-Seaver- 
Morgan low-type charging machine. There are 
eight Morgan automatic gas producers, coupled two 
to each open hearth, these producers were built by 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. A trav- 
eling bucket crane takes the coal from a bin under 
the cars, empties it into a bin above a crusher and 
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Works of Wickwire Stee’ Co., Buffalo 


November &. 


also takes the crushed coal to the p: 
A 50-ton Alliance crane serves the c! 


re Ing floor 
and a 100-ton Alliance crane travels ov: 


he tan 
ing side. The furnaces are served bh 400-40 
metal mixer built by the Variety I: & Stee 
Works Co. A 10-ton Alliance crane he same 
runway with the pouring crane sets molds 
strips and puts the ingots on a slide tt delivers 
them under the crane in the heating furnace byilg 
ing. 
There are two continuous heating 


furnaces 
charged by an overhead 10-ton crane. The heating 


furnaces were designed for the use of coke oven gas 
or producer gas, and at present are operating with 
coke oven gas. A hydraulic pusher delivers the 
heated ingots to the blooming mill tables. 

The blooming mill was built by the Uniteg 
Engineering & Foundry Co., and consists of three 
stands, two 32-in. two-high sets and one 24-ip 
These are driven by a 2200-volt alternating-curren: 
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Che bilvoming-mill consists of Chree tands, twu of S3Z-in. tw 
wo-high set. The stands are staggered and there is no revers 
he two larger sets, so the piece passes back and forth 
illvy looped twice in the repeater which serves the 24-in. stand 
views of the m’: ‘aken in opposite directk 
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4 hydrauli forces the 


pusher 


ingots into the blooming mill 
position of the 


General Electric motor of 1400 hp. rating. The 
stands are staggered and driven through a gear set 
so that there is no reversing. The piece to be rolled 
is delivered to a movable table and passes through 
one set of rolls to another table; it moves back and 
forth as in a three-high mill, only in a horizontal 
plane in place of a vertical one. 

The bloom is cropped at 4 x 4-in. size and then 
loops in a repeater through the 24-in. stand and is 
finished to 1%4-in. size with the second loop. The 
1°4-in. bar is run out to a shear and cut to 30-ft. 
lengths on a hot bed that has its 
under the rod-mill crane. 

There is under construction a Morgan six stand 
18-in. continuous mill to take 4 x 4-in. billets from 


delivery end 


the blooming mill and finish 1%4-in. bars for the 
rod mill and any merchant billet or bar sizes to 
11% in., also sheet bars, etc. When this is com- 
pleted, the looping feature of the blooming mill 


will be discontinued. 

A Morgan continuous double-strand rod mill is 
installed, driven by two General Electric alternat- 
ing-current variable-speed motors of 1300 and 2400 
hp. rating. This rod mill has new features in rod- 
mill construction, aiming at the production of a 
better rod than usual, more closely to desired sec- 
tion. It delivers the product to an inclosed con- 
veyor arranged so that the bundles are not exposed 
to the air, thus eliminating excessive scale and pro- 
ducing a soft rod. 

A wire mill with 300 wire-drawing blocks and 
the necessary equipment for finishing all kinds of 
market wire is just starting into operation. A nail 
mill is about to start with 70 nail machines, 24 
barbed-wire machines and 50 tack machines. A 
number of other additions have been built, such as 
new machine shop, wood-working shop, brick sheds, 
dolomite burners, galvanizing and tinning build- 
ings, etc. 

The Youngstown & Suburban Railroad plans to 
erect a power plant at Southern Park, near Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and also an addition to its present power 
plant in that city. 


heating furnace 
ends to allow 


The ingots are arranged alternate! 
for the taper of each ingot 


Christmas Card Money for War Relief 


The following letter, which is being given wide cit 
culation, is signed by the Illinois Steel Co., Morden Frog 
& Crossing Co., American Steel & Wire Co., Universal 
Portland Cement Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Carnegie 
Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co., A. M. Castle & Co., The P. & M. Co., A. J. O'Leary 
& Son Co.: 


CuicaGco, Oct. 27, 1911 
Dear Sir 
At this time of world war when money is so st 
to alleviate suffering, reduce hunger and care f he 


and wounded, it seems sheer waste to spend mo for suc! 
unnecessary and unproductive things as holida gr g 
cards 

A nuimber of companies and individuals, among tl 
undersigned, whose custom it has been to distribut 


cards, have decided not to do so this year, but instead t 
contribute the money to war relief organizations, whert 
will perform some real service 

As lack of time prevents a personal canvass of ! 8 
producers and consumers, as well as business houses 
banks in general, this form of letter is substituted 
hoped the suggestions offered may meet with wide approva 
and be productive Of ‘generous results 

Contributions, should be sent direct (together with a Co} 


of this circuldr, if desired) to the American Red Cross, the 
American Fund for French Wounded, or any ot retiel 
organizations that may appeal to the giver 


What is called a modified welding process to repair 
broken aluminum parts, for example, has been ¢e 
veloped by the Aluminite Mfg. Co., Inc., 427 Fourt 
Avenue, New York. The edges of the metal to be co! 
solidated are cleaned, as with gasoline and a W! 
brush, followed by filing, and then a solder is appl 
with the aid of a blow torch to tin the surfaces to ™ 
joined. Finally the parts are brought together and ‘ 
torch used together with solder, which is introauce 
into the crack in a pasty form. The company a 
issued a sheet of directions which emphasizes that 
process does not subject the metal to excessive " 
strains. 


The Woodville Lime Products Co., Nicholas Bldg 
Toledo, will shortly place in operation a new Sv" 
crushing plant for the manufacture of dolomite 
Woodville, Ohio. This plant will have a daily cap! 
of 60 to 80 cars of dolomite. 
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‘internal Bar Cutting-Off Machine 


indling rounds, squares and any other shape 
that e contained within a circle 4% in. in diameter, 
a e Gorton Machine Co., Racine, Wis., has 
t a new heavy-duty cutting-off machine. It 
iilder’s standard internal tooth type of cutter 
blade e 10 cutters used being held in blocks which 
driven into pockets in the bore of the blade. 
ne is designed particularly for use in rolling 
‘ar and locomotive works and by builders of 
eng { machinery. 
ide used is of chrome vanadium manganese 
h is heat treated and ground on both sides 
af utter pockets have been roughly milled out. 
These kets are tapered on one edge to correspond 
Ww 
t 


proug , 


a 


ner on the edge of the block, the cutters and 
ing centrally located by a system of tongues 


and grooves. It is pointed out that with this arrange- 
ment the cutters can be keyed in very rigidly without 
dis ¢ the blade thus giving the effect of a heavy 
ba irrounding the cutters and securely fastened 
around periphery to a heavy cutter drum. After the 
blade has been ground a light cut is taken to finish the 
pockets to the desired size. The cutters which are of 
high-speed steel are made alternately wide and nar- 
row, with the latter projecting a slightly greater dis- 


e toward the center of the blade than the wider 
ones. This arrangement provides for the cutting out 
the metal in the center of the cut by the narrow 
_ while the corners are cleaned up by the wide one. 

\n adjustable automatic power feed mechanism of 


ne gen is employed. This it is pointed out obviates 
the necessity for the reversal of any clutches when the 
op is ready to raise the cutterhead to position 
after finishing a cut. The adjustment of the cutter- 
head either up or down is controlled by the handwheel 
as the feeding pawls are automatically disengaged 
when the cutterhead is being raised, thus permitting 


v to be turned in the opposite direction. A 
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ator to walk to the back of the machine to measure the 
stock that is being cut off. Where only a few cuts are 
to be made from each bar, the single roller stand can 
be provided. This is adjustable for height to com- 
pensate for unevenness in the floor of the shop to which 
it is fastened by bolts. 


Westinghouse Electric Employees Make Fine 
Record 


Setting as their goal subscriptions amounting to 
$1,500,000 of Liberty Bonds, the employees of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., at the close of the 
campaign secured subscriptions amounting to $1,610, 
000 or an over-subscription of $110,000 beyond the 
goal. The employees of the subsidiary companies sub- 
scribed approximately $620,000, and the company itself 
subscribed for $2,500,000, making a grand total for 
the company of about $4,730,000. An interesting fact 
in connection with this bond subscription is, that out of 
approximately 30,000 employees, 22,000 subscribed to 


bonds. With the hearty approval and co-operation of 


the management, the employees divided the immense 
works into 18 sections with a captain over each. They 
in turn, selected their own lieutenants and teams. This 


sales force, embracing many salesmen of experience, 


aggregated 400 employees and made an enthusiastic as 
well as systematic canvass of each and every employee 
of the company with the result as noted above. In 
many cases, the sections reported 100 per cent subscrip 


tions; in other words, every employee in the section 
subscribed. In some cases where earnings of the office 
boy or other employees were not large enough in the 
opinion of the committee for his department to buy a 
bond, the employees of this particular section contrib- 
uted and purchased a bond for him. The progress of 


the campaign was thoroughly advertised to the em 
ployees by means of large wooden thermometers in- 


stalled at the various entrances to the works, which 





ed Into the Bore of the Blade Are Employed 
Size of Material that Can Be 


x under the cutterhead serves as a counter- 

take the weight off the screw. In tests stock 

f with a feed of 1% in. per min. and a feed 

nin. or more can be maintained in regular 

lepending upon the hardness of the stock 
handled. 

. ‘-driven cutter grinding machine is provided 

ng the cutters employed. This is provided 

and loose pulleys and does not require a 

. A stock rack operated by a handwheel 

the side of the machine is furnished where 

e will be operated practically without inter- 

‘he builder’s patented measuring device is 

is eliminating the necessity for the oper- 


rm 


in a New Internal Type Machine for Handling Any Shape or 


Containea within a 444-In. Circle 


were up each day to indicate the number of bonds sub- 
scribed to that time. Placards were also printed daily 
giving the total amount subscribed up to the previous 


day. 


The Bond Foundry & Machine Co., Manheim, Pa., 
announces that it has purchased the property and good 
will of the Queen City Foundry Co., Ashbridge’s Bay, 
Toronto, Canada, which will be operated as the Bond 
Engineering Works, Ltd. The new company will con- 
tinue the manufacture of gray iron castings for the 
trade, and also will make a line of power transmitting 
specialties. The new works will be under the manage- 


ment of H. M. Lee. 











































Prospects for Machine Tool Exports 


Symposium at Convention Reveals That Amer- 


ican Manufacturers Ha 


ve Excellent Opportunity 


to Capture Foreign Markets After the War 


NE of the most interesting features of the annual 
@ convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 

Association at Hotel Astor, New York, Oct. 30-31, 
was a symposium arranged by C. E. Hildreth, general 
manager of the association, on prospects for the expor- 
tation of machine tools after the war. Russia, Belgium, 
France, Spain and South America were represented by 
able and carefully prepared addresses from men who 
are thoroughly in touch with conditions in each of 
those countries. The present large scale of production 
of machine tools in this country—estimated by Presi- 
dent J. B. Doan of the association to have reached in 
the past three years a total volume equal to the pre- 
ceding 10 years—makes the subject of post-war busi- 
ness of vital importance to all machine tool builders. 

R. Poliakoff, Mech.E., assistant professor of me- 
chanical technology, Technical Institute, Moscow, Rus- 
sia, commissioner of the Russian Government Pur- 
chasing Commission in the United States, spoke on 
Russia in part as follows: 

“In considering the prospects of exportation of ma- 
chine tools to Russia, we have to find out first if there 
are any such prospects. This is a most natural ques- 
tion, and it can be answered only in one way: in the 
affirmative, of course. Russia became acquainted with 
American machinery many years before the war broke 
out, has learned its value, and has acknowledged its 
superiority, as compared with similar products of other 
countries. It is true that the amount of machinery im- 
ported into Russia from the United States before the 
war was considerably less than the number of ma- 
chines imported from other countries, chiefly from Ger- 
many and England, but this fact is being accounted for 
by specific reasons—some of which are as follows: 


Russia’s Foreign Trade 


“In the last two or three years preceding the war, 
the imports of machinery to Russia amounted approxi- 
mately to $5,000,000, of which about three-fourths, to 
the value of $3,500,000, originated in Germany, about 
$1,000,000 in England, and about $1,000,000 in the 
United States. I do not deem it necessary to point 
out why Germany obtained the bulk of the business. 
{t has been explained on many an occasion, and it is 
being pointed out every time one refers to the past 
superiority of Germany in any line of industry—be it 
machine tools, or just buttons for ladies’ waists. How- 
ever, with reference to machinery in particular, we have 
to point out the following specific reasons: 

“While there cannot be the slightest doubt that in 
most cases the German machine tools were of inferior 
quality, they, however, served the purpose quite satis- 
factorily, supplying the ordinary user with a cheaper 
machine. Some places in Germany made a specialty 
of cheap lathes, for instance, as the Chemnitz districts 
in Saxony, which turned out lathes in big quantities 
and at cheap prices. If some of you ever happened to 
be in Chemnitz, you probably have seen these factories; 
employing cheap labor, getting their castings from an- 
other factory, supplying with beds a number of shops, 
ete.—circumstances which allowed the Chemnitz manu- 
facturers to sell a 16-in. lathe, with an extra treadle 
drive at $170 in Moscow, freight, duty and agents’ 
commission all included. 

“It is noteworthy that the types of the German 
machinery were so to say inspired by the United States 
products and in many a case they were an imitation, a 
copy, of the American machine, yet they were better 
adapted for the sale. An instance which I am going to 
cite now will make clear to you how this was attained 
by the German manufacturers. 

“Take a bolt and rivet forging machine of certain 


size, which is classified by the American manufact 
for making rivets up to say 1 in. diameter; the German 
manufacturer took this machine, copied it, but specifies 
that it is capable of producing rivets up to 1% in. o 
even 1% in., and so he was able to produce a 
which was considerably cheaper than the Americar 
machine of 1% in. capacity. But the German many 
facturer often turned out to be victorious also in the 
practice of using the machine. Why? Because 
1%-in. machine is not always used to produce 1%-in 
rivets only, more often it is used for making rivets of 
smaller size, which work the German machine naturall; 
withstood all right, and if a breakdown sometimes oc 
curred to the machine when worked on 1% -in. size 
well, the metal might have been too cold or too strong 
so far as tensile strength was concerned, etc. ang 
finally the Russian user, not going too deep into the 
whys and wherefores, simply reinforced sometimes 
certain part of the machine which he found out to be 
too weak when called upon to work on the limit size 
and when this was done, the machine was all right. 

“You all know that the best German machine-too 
building concerns were manufacturing their machines 
on American lines; take, for instance, the firms of 
Ludwig Loewe & Co. in tools for machine shops; De 
Fries and Hasenclever in machines for forge shops 
Pittler, in automatics, etc., but naturally they produced 
them cheaper than the corresponding firms in the 
United States. They were all nearer, so to say, so far 
as means of communication and intercourse were con 
cerned, and naturally succeeded more easily in doing 
business with Russia than other countries, the United 
States included. 


ire 


or 
machine 


Neglected Export Business 


“There is one more reason which ought to be men 
tioned here; after all, taking everything into considera 
tion, you, American manufacturers of machine tools— 
at least the majority of you, to be just to the minority 
—did not look after export business, did not care much 
about the export trade, and in cases when you did 
care, you wanted the Germans to do all the bother for 
you, you only wanted to receive the checks. While thi 
may have been a good business policy in ante-war 
times, it cannot hold good now and especially after the 
war. Not having attended personally to the Russian 
export market, you did not get any knowledge of it 
and if you really now want to enter the field, you have 
to do so afresh, without any previous experience, this 
latter having been buried in the offices and heads of 
your former German agents. This was, so to say, your 
first pre-war mistake. Let us now see what happened 
during the war. 

“The war created, of course, an enormous demand 
on machine tools in all the warring countries, in Russis 
among them. The former supply of machine tools to 
Russia, i.e., Germany, having been cut off, all eyes and 
hopes were turned toward England, the ally of Russia. 
and the United States. England could not satisfy 4! 
the Russian wants, though she did satisfy many, and 
America was therefore called upon, but here again the 
American manufacturer made the same mistake which 
he had made before the war; he allowed a number of 
responsible and irresponsible persons to act for him 
and in many cases these persons did not act 4s thes 
should have acted. 


An Interesting Experience 


For example, promises were made which evidently 
could not be fulfilled under any circumstances. T° illus- 
trate: In May, 1915, a certain young Russian ceramic 
engineer applied to me in Moscow asking me 0 help 
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, position in his specialty. At that time | had 
position for him in view. In July, 1915, I met 
bee the main promenade in Petrograd, and asked 
bit he was getting along. ‘Very well,’ he said. 
I | lathes.’ ‘Lathes?’ I was surprised. ‘What 
to do with ceramics? Whose lathes do you 
| he mentioned an American firm—which for 
tration we shall call East Kent. ‘I can offer 
ithes a month, delivery starting next Septem- 
few days later I went to London, came in 
th different dealers, and one of them offered 
100 East Kent lathes a month, delivery start- 
September. One day I went from London to 
( and visited there a certain manufacturer 
x) acted as agent for some American machine 
inufacturers and among his machines he offered 
Kent lathes at the rate of 100 per month 

rting next September. 

“T came to New York in August, 1915, called on a 
ert forwarding agent to arrange about some of our 
shipments. It turned out that he had in his office also 
. man who was selling machine tools, who offered me- 
vhat do you think?—East Kent lathes at the rate of 
00 per month, delivery starting next September. | 

t order 100 lathes, but I ordered four to be de 
ed in October, 1915, and have not got them yet in 
ctopver, 1917. 

“Here we have a case where the manufacturer had 
early as many agents as there were units in the ad- 
vertised rate of his monthly deliveries, who all took 
ders for him without any chance of living up to the 


Will It Be Continued? 


The question naturally arises whether the same 

y will be continued after the war. There is not 

he slightest doubt that the demand for machine tools 
n Russia after the war will be very great. To under- 
stand this assertion, the following factors must not be 
ost sight of. First of all, the rehabilitation of the 
regions, the devastation of which was so thoroughly 
attended to by the Germans, will have to be carried out 
as quickly as possible when peace permits. Apart from 
this, another perhaps even more influential factor is 
ming into play during the present war as a direct 

result of the revolution. Whatever conditions exist 
ow in Russia, which are not as hopelessly bad as they 


re pictured by some sensation-seeking newspapers and 
ewspaper correspondents and so-called eyewitnesses, 
he country is undergoing a process of regeneration 


nd reconstruction which will result in a more demo- 
ratic level of life than that which existed heretofore, 
ind it can be accepted as an axiom—and statistics 
orove it—that in a democratic country the income per 
ipita and also the needs which incomes create are 
nuch higher than in a non-democratic country. 
‘By what means will these increased needs of the 
intry be met? By importing everything she wants? 
ertainly not. This would be a financial fallacy, lead- 
ng to bankruptcy. The debt of Russia is now large 
‘nough, and certainly it will be out of question for any 
of government still to increase it by allowing for- 
‘ign goods to be imported in unlimited quantities, and 
this way still more to turn down the lever of finan 
‘al stability. 
‘To summarize: First, there is not the slightest 
‘t that Russia can be a good market for American 
machine tools after the war; second, to avail them- 
3 f this market, the American manufacturers must 
nterested in it; and third, provided such an interest 
exist, the pre-war business policy of the Amer- 
n machine-tool manufacturer will have to be changed, 
new policy substituted.” 


Prospects in Spain 


Forry 


ury S. Moos, M.E., member of American Machin 
ndicate, New York and Spain, spoke on Spain 

as follows: 
have been living in Spain for 12 consecutive 
evoting my time to the introduction of Amer- 
hinery, machine tools almost exclusively, car- 
n a continuous fight with the rest of your Euro- 
at mpetitors combined. It has been my experi- 
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ence while in Spain to find out that customers, when 
their orders are shipped promptly, their specifications 
carefully observed and their machines are above criti- 
cism, will pledge their loyalty and their trust with the 
man or the manufacturing concern they dea] with, and 
this to such an extent as to make it extremely hard to 
win them over to the competition. It is by no means 
unusual for a customer to continue placing his orders 
at a higher price and upon less favorable terms of de 
livery and payment than offered him elsewhere solely 
because he has learned to trust his man or manufac 
turer with whom he places his orders, knowing, as he 
does, that his confidence in him will not be taken ad 
vantage of and the higher price he may be called upon 
to pay he considers ample justification in return for 
assurance of fair treatment. 

“A great number of manufacturers have not paid 
much attention to the Spanish market, possibly be 
cause they thought Spain was prominent‘rather in pro. 
ducing beautiful black-haired girls, painters of fame 
high-paid bull fighters, olives, oranges and sardines 
more than prospective customers willing to spend their 
dollars for a high-duty lathe or a high-speed drilling 
machine 

Spain's Progress 


“The Spain of to-day is beginning to take a more 
prominent position in the world’s markets of machine 
tools than heretofore. With the outbreak of the war, 
the country has been suddenly cut off from its accus- 
tomed sources of supply, causing the paralyzing of its 
industrial life due to the disorganization of the mar- 
ket. Pretty soon, however, Spanish capital and in 
dustries began to realize to what extent they had been 
depending on the foreign markets and immediately 
steps were taken to readjust local conditions. Thanks 
to individual effort combined with the Government's 
encouragement, industrial life in Spain has now reached 
a degree of activity never known before, in peace times 
Spain’s neutrality is turning out extremely productive 
to its economical situation. During 1916, Spain’s for. 
eign commerce, showing a total of $540,000,000 for im- 
ports and exports, set a record for itself. The increase 
of activity along metallurgical industrial lines consti- 
tutes an important factor in the compilation of these 
figures. The national treasury found new strength by 
the unusual increase in value of the national monetary 
unit which, during the last years, had suffered from 
slow depreciation. The railroads immediately recov- 
ered from a period of depression while the merchant 
marine became so prosperous that the Government de 
cided to discontinue the subsidies granted in the past 
to encourage the successful operation of certain navi 
gation companies. Although in many instances fac- 
tories and mills suffered for lack of raw materials and 
necessary machinery, the higher prices obtained for the 
finished product resulted in larger profits. The Spanish 
industries gradually realized the necessity of freeing 
themselves of foreign market dependency and acted 
accordingly until at present Spain is manufacturing s 
score of products to which no thought in the least had 
been given until the country entered this era of pros 
perity 

Government Helps 


“While some suffering was caused by the highe: 
cost of living, sometimes resulting in strikes, the 
difficulties of the moment for the most part were suc 
cessfully solved by governmental measures coupled by 
private initiative. The transformation of Spain, set 
out to rank as a commercial and industrial power in 
the world’s market, cannot but be considered as a good 
omen for the future 

“Amongst the many, the Spanish Government has 
under consideration the establishment of a National 
Bank of Foreign Commerce, with a view of promoting 
the establishment of new industries and proposing to 
grant special protection and privileges to industries 
by advancing them funds up to 50 per cent of their 
capital invested, guaranteeing minimum dividends on 
the invested money, tax exemptions for a number of 
years, favoring import duties on raw material not pro 
duced in the country. imposition of low transportation 
charges, ete 
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“The steel mills of Altos Hornos of Bilbao can be 
favorably compared with the largest plants on the con- 
tinent, handling alone in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 
tons of iron ore per year. 

“The shipbuilding yards of Spain on both sides of 
the peninsula are actively at work since the outbreak 
of the war, and they are continually enlarging their 
facilities and putting in new and additional equipment. 
The merchant ships now on the ways represent an 
estimated total displacement of 180,000 tons. 

“Several concerns in Spain are beginning on a large 
scale the building of ships’ engines—Diesel and in- 
ternal combustion—and inquiries for a large number 
of machine tools for such shops have recently come in. 
A new concern in the northern part of Spain specializes 
in the construction of steam and oil driven fishing ves- 
sels and has already placed substantial orders for 
machinery. 

“Spain started to build her railroads in 1840 and 
at the beginning of 1916 possessed 8700 miles of track. 
Up to 1915, the State had contributed $139,000,000 
toward railroad construction. The street railways rep- 
resent some 600 miles of track. Heavier locomotives 
have now been acquired and many bridges are being 
strengthened to support them. Some rolling stock has 
been imported and Spanish car builders have been ac- 
tive in producing material both for domestic use and 
for export. 

“A prominent industry in Spain is the railway and 
tramway car building industry. There are five fac- 
tories in Spain, two of which are very important. The 
automobile industry in Spain is making a notable prog- 
ress. The largest factory in this line has bought in 
1915 about $300,000 worth of American machinery, and 
recently there has been established in the center part 
of Spain a new company for the manufacture of motor 
trucks which, in the last few months, has placed orders 
for American machine tools amounting to close $250,- 
000, and is continually purchasing new and additional 
equipment. Five aeroplane factories are working un- 
der contract for the Spanish and Allied governments. 


Entirely New Industry 


“As a consequence of the difficulties which a number 
of Spanish manufacturers have experienced in securing 
machine tools during the period 1914-1915 from the 
United States, an entirely new industry has been cre- 
ated in Spain. Before the war practically no machine 
tools were produced there and at that time only one 
concern had started to build a facsimile of a German 
lathe, while some other concerns were making wood- 
working machinery and two or three types of upright 
drills, a slow-speed hack saw, bench grinders and some 
power presses, also some tinsmith machinery, which to 
my knowledge, covered the Spanish machine tool in- 
dustry in toto. 


Conditions Changed 


“To-day conditions are sorhewhat different; there 
are now at least 20 firms, some of them employing as 
many as 500 and more men, engaged in the manufac- 
turing of a wide range of machine tools, principally up- 
right and sensitive drilling machines, screw cutting 
engine lathes, planers, shapers, etc., and at the present 
time all of these concerns are selling all they can pro- 
duce. If our manufacturers at home had been better 
able to pay more attention to these Spanish orders, 
early in 1915, when orders for machine tools were pour- 
ing in, and in a position to make deliveries, it is very 
likely that numbers of these Spanish enterprises now 
producing machine tools would not even had a chance 
to start in this new line. 

“The opportunity for American manufacturers to 
obtain a lasting foothold in Spain is greater now than 
it has ever been. Just consider that the considerable 
number of machine tools shipped to Spain in the last 
three years from this country alone is probably larger 
than the sum total of such machinery shipped into that 
territory during the 20 preceding years. With but few 
exceptions, these machines have established for them- 
selves and their producers a wonderful reputation 
which, let us hope, may be everlasting and serve as a 
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stepstone for what may justly be expect 
direction.” 

France Will Need America 
Roger P. Redier spoke optimistically of t} 
in France. 
“France has deeply bled herself,” he said: ife 


for the last three years has been but sacrifices over 
sacrifices of all kinds; she has voluntarily ypped 
everything that had not a direct connection with the 
war, she has seen nothing else but her ‘sacrifjeos for 
victory,’ and when victory comes, she will have ¢ ' 
a serious problem, and that is, to restore her « 


f. 
, iace 


onomic 


and industrial life. At the present time, most of her 
home trade and all of her export trade have gone and 
although the demand will still exist, it will require 


capital and labor to rebuild the business. 
essential factors will be scarce. 

“We shall then see an evolution, another way of 
handling the business; we shall see labor-saving ma 
chinery used where it was not before the war: we shal] 
see a better feeling among manufacturers that wil] 
encourage the development of the trade; we shall see 
I hope, associations like this one that have accon 
plished so much for their members through the ever 
lasting efforts of their officers; we shall see a new 
France, a new activity, no more easy-going. Franc: 
will become, and has to become industrially, a money 
making country. 


Both of 


these 


This Country First 


“This evolution cannot be made without the aid of 
America and of American machinery, because this 
country was the first to face the problem of an every 
day increase in the cost of labor, as well as a constant 
demand for larger production, and has become in the 
line of labor-saving devices, the master of the world. 
That France will enter the field of making machine 
tools I do not believe, because it would mean for her 
the loss of too much valuable time in experiment be- 
fore she could ever begin to compete in an already 
taken up market. France, to make money, to re-estab- 
lish her exchange, will have to export and to increase 
her export in goods for which she always had a world- 
wide reputation. She will have to create at home 
machinery for her special industry; she will have to 
rebuild and re-equip her destroyed factories, to rebuild 
her rolling stock as well as her merchant marine. She 
will have to organize herself, in one word, for the trade 
of export, for which she has never been properly pre- 
pared. All this will demand machine tools. 

“If the demand for machine tools exists, which it 
no doubt will, then the way of selling will surely 
change, and dealers on the other side will have to face 
another situation. 


Two Classes of Customers 


“There will be two classes of customers, the ones 
that have been engaged since the beginning of the war 
in manufacturing war material, and the ones less for- 
tunate whose factories have been destroyed or closed 
during the struggle. While the first class have bee! 
developing enormously, in certain cases passing from 
4000 hands to over 20,000 hands, buying machinery !n 
large quantity, and enjoying a very prosperous trade, 
the other class will find themselves when peace 1s Te 
stored with empty shops; in most cases machines hav 
ing been requisitioned for Government purposes, 2n¢ 
their capital is in a very precarious condition. 

“The first mentioned class of customers, althoug” 
they will require machine tools of certain types 
stabilize their regular manufacture, will not be for 4 
little while what we might call heavy buyers, and the 
attention of dealers will lean toward the other class 
whose needs will be greater and more general. There 
is no doubt that these customers in order to restart 
their business will require easy terms of payment, and 
will apply to the dealers for this; machine tools being 
the elementary first necessity in any manufacturing 
proposition. - 

“What will be the position of the dealer’ While 
on one side he will be anxious to do business and © 


push forward the machines he represents, on the ot! 
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fn 
ted by his @ash resources, he will have to ask 
from his Manufacturers in the same form as 
have to help his customers, and whether you 
| this easy terms of payment, or consignment 
nes, it will mean credit. I have no doubt that 
srrancements of this kind which will mean a closer 
tion between manufacturers and dealers are 
or _and if realized, will certainly lead to the de- 
ve t of the trade and to the benefit of both 
nat vhich are already allied in arms and will also 
istrially. 
the beginning, however, a small cloud might 
jarken a little the blue horizon of the situation, and 
that is the heavy buying done by the American Gov- 
ernment for export to France for military purposes. 
The machines already bought aggregate, I understand, 
thousand, and are only the beginning. There 
.d reasons to believe that these machines will 
me home again ,and will be sold on the spot 
after the campaign, creating at that time a little dis- 
in the market. 
“But after all, we cannot really expect to supply the 
lemand twice.” 





After the War in Belgium 
G. Todd, of E. Isbeeque & Co., New York, spoke 


n Belgium in part as follows: 
“Belgium has never been a country which has pro- 
juced any great number of machine tools, even though 
t is one of the most industrious and densely populated 


untries on the globe. Aside from a few shops which 
produced heavy lathes for railroad work, which were 
not of a modern design, and two or three lathe con- 
structors, the country was devoid of machine tool build- 
To give you an idea of the industry of this coun- 
try, there are situated in the district of Liége alone 
250 machine shops, including, of course, both large and 
smat 

“Now, dealing with the prospects of exporting Amer- 
‘an machine tools at the present time, this is not 
juite as hopeless as most of the American manufac- 

turers think. While, of course, it is impossible to ship 
lirectly into Belgium, it does not mean that the Belgian 
manufacturers are just being idle, but there are at the 
present moment several large live inquiries for machine 
tools to be delivered as soon as ever circumstances per- 

In other cases certain Belgian firms are actually 
placing these orders, giving the American manufac- 
turers where necessary the deposits asked for, and upon 
elivery of the machines becoming due paying fully for 
them and storing them either at the manufacturer’s 

t or in a public warehouse in the large cities. 

“This, therefore, will partly answer the question 
which is uppermost for the moment in the American 
manufacturers’ minds as to whether the Belgians will 

any funds at their disposal after the war for the 
ment of the tools which will be necessary to re- 
their factories. 

“Again, most Belgian shops were never very well 
‘ganized, and their equipment has been added to as 
nd when required, but, during this idle period the 

gians have rearranged their plants and also made 
ts by which they will become much more modern 

‘ter organized immediately they can re-equip 


Germans Have Stripped Plants 


ther point which you are probably not aware of 

r the first two years of the war certain fac- 

Belgium were working, not at full capacity, 

keeping fairly busy, and were allowed by the 

Government to export their products to Hol- 

| other countries. This, however, has since been 

tinued, as the British Government would not 

full value which the Belgian manufacturers 

‘or their goods to be remitted to Belgium. Also 

nans have now stripped every plant in Belgium 
machine tools they could find. 

ng with the situation after the war, there are 

> serious points which have to be considered. 

| as to whether Belgium will have her inde- 

estored, and I do not think there is a doubt 
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in the mind of any gentleman Here present that this 
will not be fully accomplished with the assistance of the 
Allies. 

“Secondly, should the Allies find it necessary to blast 
their way through Belgium as they have had to do in 
the northern part of France to make the Germans 
retire, and should the Germans also pursue their tac- 
tics in Belgium as they have in France of razing every- 
thing to the ground as they retire, it is easily con- 
ceivable that no machines will be required immediately 
after the war. 

“This is looking at the situation in its gloomiest 
aspect and one which I do not think will be brought 
about, but think after the war we shall find Belgium 
in about the same state as it exists to-day. 

“Assuming this, I would like to have been able to 
give you gentlemen some statistics of the importation 
of machine tools from Germany, England and America 
for the two years prior to the war, but I regret to state 
that I have been unsuccessful! in obtaining these figures, 
due to the great difficulty in communicating with any 
Belgians who have these data. 

“However, one thing I can definitely say, and that is 
that there are absolutely no machine tools left in that 
country to-day, and they, therefore, must all be re- 
placed. In some of the large factories the Germans 
have taken as many as 1500 tools, and in some of the 
medium-sized factories 500, and so on all the way down 
to the smallest shops in which they have only taken 
two or three. Some persons assume that the Germans 
will be compelled to give these machines back after the 
war, as they have all been very carefully tagged and 
tabulated from the various works from which they have 
been taken. Personally, I think these machines will be 
useless after the war for performing any high-class 
precision work, as we all know the very intense usage 
which they have had during the war, and even the 
highest class of tools cannot stand up for any length 
of time against this rough usage unless they are prop- 
erly taken care of, which, of course, the Germans have 
not had time to do. 


Second-hand Tools to Be Plentiful 


“There will, however, be certain second-hand tools 
available in England and France after the war, and I 
would imagine that some of the best American tools 
which are shipped just before the conclusion of peace 
will find their way to a certain extent into Belgium, 
as they will have had very little wear and will be in 
first-class shape; but the earlier machines which have 
been delivered, I do not think will be in such great 
demand, as they will not be in a very good condition; 
also the Belgians do not look with favor upon the pur- 
chasing of second-hand tools, and I am convinced will 
prefer to commence over again with new machines. 

“Before the war the largest exporters of machine 
tools into Belgium were Germany, then America, then 
England, and then Sweden in a minor degree. 

“You will, therefore, see that the largest competitor 
will be eliminated, but the Germans no doubt will 
endeavor to find means of exporting their machine tools 
again to Belgium. The Belgians, however, will surely 
devise means to exclude German machines. 

“The Germans were exporting to Belgium both the 
cheap as well as expensive machine tools, but they were 
rather of the heavier class of tools than most American 
manufacturers make. They specialized a good deal in 
railroad tools, a sub‘ect which I intend to deal with a 
little later on. They had very low freight rates granted 
them by the government, which considerably reduced 
their cost of freight and enabled them to compete very 
easily against the American manufacturers. They also 
had the assistance of the banks, which enabled them 
to give very lengthy credits, which in some cases were 
entirely unnecessary, except for spoiling the market. 

“The English firms I think we shall find will be the 
biggest competitors against the American firms in the 
exporting of their machine tools into Belgium after the 
war, as they will be very much nearer the seat of 
action and have at the onset a great advantage over 


(Continued on page 1167) 
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Skilled Men Drafted for War Duty 


Many Industries Crippled and War Department 
Will Change Its Methods—Appeal for Legislation 
to Be Made to Congress—Interesting Statistics 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—The announcement that the 
second call under the selective draft will probably be 
made early in the new year and will cover at least 
600,000 men is causing no little anxiety among manu- 
facturers and especially among those who are pro- 
ducing war material either under direct contracts with 
the Government or as sub-contractors. Many com- 
munications received here reflect the fear on the part of 
these manufacturers that the new draft, if carried 
through on the same basis as the first call, will make 
serious inroads in the ranks of skilled workmen and 
will increase the difficulty of the labor problem, which 
is rapidly becoming acute. The declaration of Chair- 
man Hurley, of the Shipping Board, that the working 
force now employed in the American shipyards must be 
increased from 200,000 to 500,000 has brought out 
clearly the pressing need of labor in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, while some official figures recently prepared 
show graphically the results of the indiscriminate 
drafting of men for the first division of the national 
army now training in cantonments. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it can be stated that the War Department officials 
are already convinced of the unwisdom of the methods 
pursued in the first call and will make selections for 
the second division on an entirely different basis and 
one which will, to some extent at least, conserve the 
supply of skilled labor, especially that required for the 
manufacture of war material. 


Skilled Men Drafted 


[he extent to which skilled workmen were drafted 
into the national army in the first call, regardless of 
the efforts made by manufacturers of munitions and 
other supplies for the Government to secure exemp- 
tions for valuable men, is being disclosed in reports re- 
ceived from the various training camps where a system 
of classifying all recruits according to trade or experi- 
ence is now being put into force. An elaborate card 
index system has been adopted under which no less than 
49 occupations are listed, the data being carefully 
gathered by a personnel officer who utilizes the informa- 
tion for the purpose of preserving the equilibrium of 
companies and regiments in the matter of the distribu- 
tion of skilled workmen whose trades may be called 
into requisition by the exigencies of the service. As 
indicating the various fields of industry from which the 
selected men have been called, the registration for a 
single day at Camp Upton produced cards showing 
the presence of 26 machinists, 48 pipe fitters, 22 auto- 
mobile repair men, 37 carpenters, 22 draftsmen, five fire- 
men, 31 motor truck drivers, nine painters, 40 book- 
keepers, six tailors, two dentists, seven druggists, 10 
musicians, seven barbers, two moving picture operators, 
12 sailors, 26 cooks, 10 grocers, 22 stenographers, 92 
clerks, and three nurses. It is evident from these 
figures that the 600,000 men composing the first draft 
of the national army include a very large number of 
skilled mechanics who are now sorely needed in the 
manufacturing industries tributary to the war and 
whose places might well have been filled by men whose 
withdrawal would have had little or no effect upon 
those lines of industry upon which the Government is 
now relying to speed up the war program. 


Not Enough Exempted 


It is now conceded in official quarters that the exemp- 
tion of skilled workmen in the first draft was by no 
means as extensive as it should have been. During 
the period of the sessions of the exemption boards 
throughout the country, the announcements issued by 
the War Department from day to day concerning the 
application of the draft rules deterred many managers 
and superintendents of munition factories and other 


manufacturing concerns having Government contract. 
or sub-contracts from making claims for valuable mep 
Officials of corporations hesitated to declare under oat} 
that any of their men were “absolutely indispnsa}|e’ 
and the rulings of numerous exemption boards indicate¢ 
that they would adhere to the principle that “no ma; 
is so valuable but that his place can be filled.” Unde; 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that whole com 
panies and regiments will prove to have been recruited 
from big industrial centers where the vital work for th: 
prosecution of the war was being carried on. 

Under the second call for recruits, the War Depart 
ment will follow an entirely different plan. The new 
method may or may not be based upon that adopted 
within the past 30 days by the Canadian Government 
which is just putting into force a new conscription law 
which became effective Oct. 15. If the expectations of 
the officials are realized, the new regulations will result 
in the drafting of men who can easily be spared by; 
their families and by the important manufacturing in 
dustries of the country. 

In selecting the first 600,000 men, the War Depari 
ment took them in the order in which their number: 
were drawn from the wheel in the lottery presided over 
by the Secretary of War. Only a sufficient number wer: 
examined to make up the first draft and less than one 
fourth of the total number registered were examined t 
secure the desired quota. Under the new plan to be 
pursued to obtain the second contingent, all the re 
maining registrants will be divided into five classes or 
grades of eligibility and the so-called lottery number: 
will be ignored except as they fix the rank of each 
registrant in his particular class. As a result a regis 
trant, who, under the old system, would be the first tc 
be called, for the second contingent may find himself 
at the top of the fifth class instead of at the head of 
the entire register, and may thus escape service, while 
the last man of the old list, who would have stood 
little chance of being included in the second call, may 
find himself drafted as the last man in the first class 


The New Classification 


The new classification adopted by the Provost Mar 
shal-General divides the remaining registrants into five 
groups indicating the order in which they will be 
ealled to service as follows: 


CLASS | 

iL. Single men without dependent relatives 

2. Married man (or widower) with children, 
ually fails to support his family. 

3. Married man dependent on wife for support. 

4. Married man (or widower) with children, not usefull) 
engaged: family supported by income independent of hi 
labor. 

5. Men not included in any 
ither classes 


who hab 


other description in this 


6. Unskilled laborer 
CLASS Il 
1. Married man or father of motherless children, useful! 
engaged, but family has sufficient income apart from hi 
daily labor to afford reasonable adequate support during 5" 
absence 


2. Married man, no children: wife can support hersel’ 
decently and without hardship. 

3. Skilled farm laborer engaged in mecessary 
enterprise. : 

4. Skilled industria] laborer @ngaged in necessary 2&7!" 
tural enterprise 


industria 


CLASS IIL. : 

1. Man with foster children dependent on daily labor ‘ 
support. 

2. Man with aged, infirm, or invalid parents or 679° 
parents dependent on daily labor for support. 


(Continued on page 1170) 
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Hardness Measuring Instrument 


Scientific Materials Co., 711 Forbes Street, 
h, is marketing a new instrument for measur- 
irdness of metals which was designed by its 
, Chester G. Fisher. The instrument employs 
| method of measuring the indentation made 
ened steel ball when forced by a given pres- 

the meta/ being tested. 
nachine is a hydraulic press with a heavy base 
the facilities for generating and transmitting 
he hydraulic power are provided and an upper neck 
-ast integral with the base and supporting the hydraulic 
piston with the hardened steel testing ball. A movable 
stage, upon which the piece to be tested is placed, is 
rovided together with two pressure gages, one for 
regular use in measuring the pressure applied and the 
other, which is reserved as a test gage, for checking the 
applied pressure readings. The liquid employed is 
ziveerine and the press is constructed with a seal or 
trap of this fluid which is relied upon to prevent air 
from leaking in behind the plunger during compression 
The depth gage which is of new design is attached 
the hydraulic piston carrying the hardened ball. 
The pointer of the gage may be moved independently 
and is set at zere when the ball comes in contact with 
the metal and the lower ring rests on the upper sur- 
face of the piece to be tested. By turning the spindle 
wheel attached to the front of the base, pressure is 
applied to the ball and the depth to which it penetrates 
the metal is indicated by the movement of the pointer 
over the scale. The movement of the pointer is magni- 
fed in the ratio of 50 to 1 thus making small differences 
n the depth of indentation quite perceptible on the 
wale. The depth of the indentation made by the ball 
ean be read directly from the scale as fine as 0.01 mm 
One of the points emphasized in connection with the 
machine is that any spring which may occur in the 
goose-neck casting will not register on the depth gage, 
the entire gage moving downward with the piston when 





‘ardness of Metals Is Tested by the Brin- 
hod in a Hydraulic Press Having Two 
es to Measure the Pressure Applied 
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The Depth to Which the Steel Ball Penetrates the Metal Is 
Measured by the Movement of the Pointer Over the Sk 


Lie 


this occurs. If the position of the object should shift 
while the pressure is being applied this also does not 
affect the readings since it is compensated for by the 
universal joint attaching the lower ring to the gage 


Council of National Defense Has New Building 


The Council of National Defense, its advisory com 
mission and the subordinate committees of both bodies 
including the War Industries Board, are now housed in 
a new but temporary office building, at Seventeenth and 
C streets, Washington. The building contains slightly 
in excess of 100,000 sq. ft. of space, with heating, toilet 
and fire protection facilities customary in office build. 
ings. The type of construction is wood frame, with 
wire lath and stucco exterior and wall board finish 
inside. The work was started on Sept. 4, and on Oct 
23 the occupants moved in, a lapse of 49 days, not de 
ducting for Sundays, holidays or bad weather. No 
night work was done. 

The cost of the completed structure will be under 
$225,000, which is at the rate of less than $2.25 per 
sq. ft. of space, which is comparable with office rent 
paid for one year in many cities. So that it is fair to 
say that if the building is occupied for two years it 
will save its entire cost in office rent. The new building 
will house upward of 600 in the personnel of the Coun 
cil and its subordinate bodies. Aside from this, office 
space has been given to the representatives of the pur 
chasing commissions of the allied governments. The 
contract for the construction was awarded to the 
George A. Fuller Co. So far as is known, no similar 
structure has ever been attempted, namely, a building 
which combines the features of temporary frame con- 
struction with the characteristics of permanent office 
building construction. 


Ferromanganese Imports in September 


Ferromanganese imports for September, as fur 
nished THe IrRoN AGE were 3402 gross tons or the 
largest for any month since April. This, however, is 
only about one-half of the average monthly receipts for 
the first four months of this year. The September im- 
ports were received as follows: Through the port of 
Philadelphia, 1902 tons; through Baltimore, 500 tons, 
and through New Orleans, 1000 tons, nothing having 
heen received through Norfolk or New York. 


The Miner-Morse Corporation, Erie, Pa., has con 
tracted with Constable Bros. Co. for a modern stee) 
warehouse, and ground will be broken within a few 
days. The building will be of steel with brick side 
walls, 60 by 120 ft., with a system of electric cranes 
and other equipment The company will carry a com- 
plete line of shafting, screw stock, cold drawn and 
hot rolled alloy steels, steel bars, refined iron bars 
carbon and high speed tool steels. 


The offices of the Laughlin-Barney Machinery Co 
are now located at 481 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh. 
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Widening Fields for Malleable Iron 


Speakers at American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute Predict Greater Use of This Product— 
Large Possibilities in Making Munitions 


T the meeting of the American Iron and Steel In- 
Aeitste at Cincinnati, Oct. 26, the paper by Henry 

F. Pope, president National Malleable Casting Co., 
Cleveland, on “Malleable Iron and Its Uses,” which 
was published in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 1, was dis- 
cussed by F. E. Nulsen, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Prof. Enrique Touceda, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Frank Lanahan, 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, and J. S. 
Haswell, Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

In his discussion Mr. Touceda said: 

“I have listened with much pleasure to the interest- 
ing paper just read by Mr. Pope, who happens to be 
one of a few of the manufacturers who make both steel 
as well as malleable iron castings. For this reason I 
attach great weight to his remarks in connection with 
a comparison of these two products. He has ad- 
mirably set forth the reasons why there will always 
be a large demand for the malleable iron casting, and 
why it has, by reason of low melting point, superior 
fluidity, high elastic limit and low cost, a certain field 
from which it is not going to be forced by any product 
at present on the market. To the foregoing character- 
istics I would add those of superior soundness and 
ease of machining. I do not share, in entirety, his 
comparisons of the physical characteristics of mal- 
leable with those of wrought iron, but the former 
certainly possesses a superior elastic limit, and is more 
rust resistant than the latter. 

“When it is considered that malleable iron is a 
cast material and that wrought iron is hot worked, that 
their physical characteristics should be as close as 
they are is truly wonderful. 


Enthusiastic About Malleable 


“T have always been very enthusiastic about mal- 
leable iron as a metal, even from the very start of 
my practical experience with it, back in 1896. I felt 
then that I could predict for it a bright future and 
great possibilities provided the manufacturer would 
depart from the crude methods at that time in vogue 
and realize that he could not attain refinements with 
equipment that he could not control, ete. That he has 
certainly done this will be instantly apparent to all who 
will take the trouble to visit many of the up-to-date 
plants, where they will find that the most approved 
furnaces and ovens, pyrometer equipments, testing de- 
partments, laboratories and live organizations have 
replaced the old order of things. 

Field Will Widen 

“I not only heartily endorse his thought that there 
is a certain field for the malleable casting that will 
always be occupied by it to the exclusion of any other 
kind of casting, but in addition feel strongly that this 
field is going to be widened in the very near future, 
because I have lately seen castings of so superior a 
quality that, if such can be uniformly produced, there 
is no question whatever of their marketability in huge 
quantity. 

“It must be borne in mind that the most im- 
portant step in the manufacture of this product is in 
the heat treatment of the white iron casting. We all 
know that the efficacy with which this can be done 
depends, first, upon one’s knowledge of the scientific 
fundamentals underlying this process, and, second, in 
the possession of equipment that will enable one to 
faithfully carry out what these fundamentals indicate 
must be done. Improvement started with a realization 
of these facts by the manufacturer, and to-day his aim 
is to adopt any suggestion, introduce any change or 
install any equipment that may give promise of in- 
creasing the uniformity and physical characteristics 
of his product. 


“It is this disposition on his part that 
faith in the thought that what I have pr 
come true. Not the least gratifying and e: 


sign is the increasing attendance at the meetings of the 
various technical societies of so many engaged in this 
industry. Where five or six years ago this was the 
exception, it is to-day the rule. This is but natural, 
for with each step toward progress comes the desire 
to learn more, and I know no surer, easier and more 
congenial manner to absorb knowledge than through 
contact with the talented men who form these bodies, 
and from a study of the papers printed in their 


transactions, many of which are classic.” 
Mr. Nulsen’s Views 


“Mr. Pope’s paper, in spite of its brevity,” said Mr, 
Nulsen, “has so fully and completely covered the 
ground that he has left no new points for me to bring 
out. Nor can I differ with him on a single statement 
he has made. I can only therefore discuss and amplify 
some of the points he has brought out. 

“As Mr. Pope says, the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements were the first to recognize the merits of 
malleable iron. American farm implements, because of 
their superiority, have found their way to every part 
of the globe. Their lightness and great strength have 
made them successful in competition with foreign-made 
implements. The ability of the American manufacturer 
to build a lighter and stronger machine than his com- 
petitor was due almost entirely to his liberal use of 
malleable iron; malleable iron, by the way, being a 
product which for some reason is but very little known 
in Europe, its manufacture being almost an exclusively 
American industry. 

“Malleable iron possesses one quality which Mr 
Pope has not brought out—its ability to resist wear 
Several manufacturers have for years been making 
wagon skeins of this material and guarantee their 
malleable skeins to outwear two or three sets of steel 
skeins, a guarantee they have no difficulty in making 
good on. 

Fine Bearing Surface 


“The reason that malleable iron makes a fine bear- 
ing surface is because of the presence of a large per- 
centage of graphitic carbon. 

“The field for malleable iron has been 
broadened in the past few years, due to the high cost 
and inability to secure deliveries on brass castings, 
aluminum castings and forgings. A vast number of 
parts, formerly made of these materials, have therefore 
recently been made of malleable iron. Because < 
its cheapness and the satisfaction it has given It wl 
probably in most cases be used permanently in these 
new fields. 

“I want to lay stress on what Mr. Pope has said 
about the resistance to oxidation of malleable iron 
I have seen tie plates made of malleable iron which 
have been in use for 10 or 12 years, and which showed 
scarcely a depreciable loss in thickness due to a“ 
tion, whereas, the average life of steel tie plates, on 
to wastage from oxidation, is about five or six years. 
In this field a higher first cost has prevented the “A 
tensive use of malleable iron tie plates. Due to \* 
present high cost of steel a malleable tie p'ate reed 
produced to-day as cheaply as a steel one and = gor 
engineers would do well to take advantage © ©" 
condition and thoroughly test the malleable tie p*™ 


greatly 


Heat Treatment 


rc of the 
“We are hearing a great deal these days © 


; nt re 
advantages of heat treatment. a ee lel 
duces the crystalline structure, removes interna! ©" 
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iently greatly increases the ability of the 
withstand shock. Malleable iron, because 
ess of manufacture, is essentially a heat- 

tent juct. Its crystalline structure is very fine 
juality is due its ability to withstand shock 
and to stand up well in extremely cold 





Quality Improving 


e great argument used against the more 

ise of malleable iron has been its lack of 

ty. That argument, however, is rapidly dis- 

The old rule of thumb in the manufacture 

e iron has been replaced by scientific meth- 

a decade ago it was the exception rather 

rule to see a malleable iron plant equipped 

wit mical laboratory. To-day every first-class 

is not only equipped with a chemical labora- 

equipped to make microscopic examinations 

wh e been found to be a greater aid in the pro- 

a uniform quality of metal than the chemical 

This equipment has shown the importance 

ature control, and annealing ovens in most 

plants are now equipped with pyrometers 

with recording instruments, making it pos- 
ecure almost absolute uniformity of results. 

all plants have introduced scientific methods 

‘ture it would be well for every consumer of 

ron to heed Mr. Pope’s advice and have a 

lug cast on every casting, which will con- 

show the quality of each piece and prevent 

erior quality getting into service.” 


Mr. Lanahan’s Discussion 


ir. Lanahan opened his remarks by saying it is 
Mr. Pope stated, that the characteristics of 
e iron are little understood, and while this un- 


joubtedly is true with respect to a portion of users, 

inpleasant commentary to say that it applies 
equally well to a small number of foundries. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


rtunately, in recent years there has been a 
hange, for a few manufacturers were con- 


vinced there were latent virtues in this product, and 
the th determination worked to develop it to the 
fullest extent. Quite naturally, advantage was taken 
of t aboratory, and the inevitable research, finding 
solutions to these perplexing problems with results 
that were extremely gratifying. 

lt is to be doubted very much whether the pioneer 
nalleable iron industry of this country, in the 
early twenties—Seth Boyden—had the remotest idea of 
the erful future this material had in store. 


Old Practice Abandoned 


malleable iron industry, following the example 

of t irger iron and steel mills, had to eliminate the 
rule of thumb’ practice so prevalent in foundries until 
a comparatively recent date. The fogy ideas of the 
old-timers became so entrenched in the minds of foun- 
perators that they placed sole reliance upon the 
eye’ of the superintendent. So self-satisfied 
in their own conceit were these individuals that they 
earded their knowledge as to the mysteries of iron 
erior to the student of chemistry. Not with- 
misgiving and dubious predictions as to the 

‘id the practice of mixing the iron become the 

awi ssession of the chemist who had previously 


ber sidered a useless personage about the plant. 
The sity of knowing the chemical constituents of 
the material purchased was not until recently 
- ‘essary. This was likewise true of the 
; igh this avenue, however, the correct ratios 
° ements were so worked out and it is now 
a ‘hat with a certain content of carbon there 
: : properly balanced silicon to give the physi- 
pe ties sought. This is likewise true with re- 
- ‘he sulphur and manganese. The adherence to 
i vn ratios assures the manufacturer physical 


the highest order. 
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Methods of Testing 


“To appreciate the value of these results it was 
necessary to establish definite methods of testing the 
product. Test bars are cast from each heat for static 
loading, while wedges likewise are made for the 
dynamic test. The foundries making car castings 
to-day work under a specification, the minimum require 
ment of which is 45,000 lb. per square inch tensile 
strength with an elongation of 7% per cent measured 
in 2 in. From the results of the majority of the 
manufacturers working under this specification it would 
seem that at a near date it will be possible to increase 
the requirements for this particular class of material 

“A large majority of the concerns are producing an 
iron much higher in physical properties than called for 
in this specification. Here are the results of one firm 
for the past 12 months, which specializes on car cast 
ings. The average results were as follows: 

91,000 Ib. per i Ultimate strength 

13 per cent Elongatio 

I8.5 per cent Reduction i rea 

“The maximum of these tests was approximately 
57,000 lb. per square inch ultimate, 27.3 per cent elon 
gation and 34 per cent reduction. You will readily see 
this shows uniformity of operation. It is not uncom 
mon to produce an iron with a tensile strength exceed 
ing 60,000 lb. per square inch. 


Sound Castings 


“In conjunction with the improved quality of product 
obtainable to-day the founder is producing his castings 
sound. The question of feeding the castings with heads 
and risers to insure soundness went hand in hand with 
the increased strength. There was at one time a fallacy 
that a malleable iron casting could not be manufa 
tured with a section in excess of % in. To-day, in 
making castings for car work, foundries have not 
encountered any sections that engender trouble. Wes 
are making quite a tonnage of castings ranging in 
thickness from 1% in. to 1% i 

“The perfecting of the process of making good 
malleable iron is likened to the adage, ‘Perfection is 
made up of trifles, but perfection itself is no trifle.’ 

“The excessive demands placed upon the malleable 
iron industry have been due in a large measure to the 
advent of the automobile. It is in this field that 
malleable iron has played an important part in which 
machinability and strength have been paramount. The 
automobile manufacturer desires a metal that will 
machine easily, combined with strength, and yet within 
a limited weight, so as not to lumber the car with 
excessive material. 


Castings for Cars 


“Quite frequently in the past year and a half have 
the malleable foundries been called upon to make some 
castings for railway cars, where malleable iron had 
not been considered previously. This would indicate 
a renewal of faith in a material that can be depended 
upon when made by a reputable manufacturer, if the 
sections are properly designed by the engineer. 

“Attention need only be called to the great possi 
bility of malleable iron for munitions in the way of 
grenades, fuses and various forms of bombs, to show 
what an important part this material can take in up- 
holding the arm of our Government in the great war 
of democracy. This industry, in common with every 
allied craft composing the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, holds itself in readiness to answer to the 
utmost of its ability the call of the President and 
Council on National Defense to serve the Government, 
with patriotic fervor to the fullest extent of the capac- 
ity of the foundries and the energy of their employees.” 

Malleable for Automobiles 


John C. Haswell, president Dayton Malleable Iron 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, in discussing Mr. Pope’s paper said: 
“Mr. Pope has ably covered in a brief and compre 
hensive paper a vast field, touching as he has upon 
every phase of the manufacture and use of malleable 
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Electric Furnaces in Non-Ferrous Industry 


Melting Types in the Experimental and 
Commercial Stage—Practical Results of 
the Baily, Snyder and Rennerfelt Units 


T is the opinion of Dwight D. Miller, of the Society 
| for Electrical Development, New York, that the 

present status of the application of the electric 
furnace in the non-ferrous industry is no further de- 
veloped than electric melting was in the steel industry 
10 years ago. In a paper, “The Electric Furnace as 
a Medium for Heating Non-Ferrous Metals,” before the 
American Institute of Metals at Boston, Sept. 24, 1917, 
Mr. Miller discussed the present status of this subject. 
A portion of this paper relating directly to this was 
as follows: 

As to electric furnaces for use in the non-ferrous 
field, there is under way at present much experimenta- 
tion with not a great deal of actual accomplishment 
in so far as the number of furnaces in commercial use 
are concerned. 

The object of this experimentation is to develop an 
electric furnace which shall have not only high thermal 
efficiency but which shall also be able to handle yellow 
brass and various alloys with small metal loss. In 
working out this problem simplicity in construction 
and reliability of operation should take precedence. 

What is really needed is a combination of electrical 
and metallurgical knowledge. It is a comparatively 
easy matter for the electrical engineer to turn out a 
furnace which combines simplicity and reliability with 
high efficiency—one which will give ample heat for the 
process to be performed, but unless he knows just how 
the application of this heat at a certain temperature is 
going to affect the metals composing the alloys which 
volatilize at comparatively low temperatures, the metal 
losses will be large. To correct this condition metal- 
lurgical knowledge is essential. 

Alloys of low zinc content or that melt at low tem- 
peratures do not present the same difficulty as do those 
with high zinc content which must be poured at the 
higher temperatures. 


Furnaces in Experimental Stage 


Those furnaces which have been designed and are 
now under experimentation include: 


The Gillett furnace: 
Bureau of Mines. 

General Electric furnace 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Conley furnace; controlled by 
1270 Broadway, New York 

Thomson-Fitz Gerald furnace; 
son, 253 Broadway, New York. 

Northrup furnace; controlled by 
delphia, Pa. 

Hering Pinch Effect furnace; controlled by Carl Hering, 
Philadelphia. An option is held by the Ajax Metal Co., for 
the handling of brass in this furnace 

Bennett furnace; controlled by Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The Gillett furnace, invented by Dr. H. W. Gillett, 
is an indirect arc furnace so designed as to bring about 
a violent agitation of the charge by a rocking motion. 
The writer was privileged to witness some of the tests 
that have been going on during the summer, but he is 
not in a position to reveal any of the results attained. 

While the General Electric furnace has been put in 
the experimental stage, one has been shipped to the 
Crane Co., Chicago. It will be shortly handling red 
brass. The furnace, the invention of Edgar F. Collins, 
is what might be termed a smothered arc furnace—the 
heating effectytaking place both by the arc and by re- 
sistance. It is poured by tilting and designed for single, 
two or three-phase operation, on 25 or 60 cycles, and is 
made in three sizes, for 1500, 1000 and 500 Ib. melted 
in one hour. The current is brought in through carbon 
electrodes as in the case of the arc furnace. 

On either side of the hearth are two troughs in the 


patent assigned to the Government 


controlled by General Electric 


Florance and Hampton 


controlled by John Thom- 


Ajax Metal Co.. Phila 


bottom of which are located fixed carbon bloc! 


These 
troughs are then filled with crushed coke, t} urrent 
being conveyed to the troughs by the moveable ; D elee. 
trodes which are plunged into this material. There js 


a critical depth or thickness of this crushed coke gy. 
rounding both the top and bottom electrodes, which 
gives the best results. 

Tests made at the General Electric works by their 
own engineers produced the following results: 


When remelting red brass for castings, pouring at a tem 
perature of 2000 deg. Fahr., the power consumption was 
approximately 250 kw. per ton or 12.5 kw. per 100 Ib 

When making red brass for rolling mill practice pouring 
at 2200 deg. Fahr., the power input was approximately 32 
kw. per ton or 16.25 kw. per 100 lb. 

The electrode consumption was 4 in. in a length of 5 iy 
diameter electrodes per 24 hr., or 1 in. per electrode 

The efficiency ranges from 70 to 77 per cent according te 
size of furnace and skill of handling with a power factor 
of 96 to 98 per cent. 

Tests on brass made in the furnace showed 7 to & pe 
eent greater tensile strength due to the absence of oxide 
and impurities. 


The Conley furnace, invented by William H. Hamp 
ton, is a resistance furnace of the molded resistor type 
in that the charge is melted in an open graphite cro 
cible which closes the secondary circuit. The furnace 
is supported on trunnions and is poured by tilting 
The current is brought in by bus bars and flexible 
cables, the ends of which are permanently connected 
to the sides of the crucible by graphite cement. The 
crucible is contained in a rectangular enclosure made 
of iron plates and packed with Kiselguhr, the heating 
effect being obtained by radiation through the crucible 
walls. The furnace is designed for single-phase oper 
ation at prevailing frequences. Regarding the Thom 
son-F itz Gerald furnace, invented jointly by John Thom 
son and Francis A. J. Fitz Gerald, there is not much 
to say now, since it is not being pushed. The appara 
tus is designed for the purification of spelter containing 
deleterious metals by distillation in an electric furnace 
and has been tested mainly for the fuming of impure 
zine and condensing it as a highly refined metal. I! 
is a resistance furnace of the reverberatory type—the 
heating effect ‘taking place by radiation from specially 
formed resistors and reflected to the charge from the 
walls and roof of the furnace enclosure. It is used 
in conjunction with the condenser into which the fumes 
escape through specially constructed passages. 

Mr. Thomson advises that it is suitable for melting 
brass and bronze, which can be carried on simultane 
ously by sub-dividing the open retort. The furnact 
underwent a series of tests at the Fitz Gerald labora 
tories, Niagara Falls, and while it was successful ir 
producing extremely pure zinc, no other data is avail 
able as to its performance for publication. It has neve’ 
been in commercial use. 

The Northrup furnace, invented by Prof. Edward F 
Northrup of Princeton University, has been under 
experimentation for the past year and considerable dats 
has been obtained. The furnace is a new departure 
in design and principle of operation. It is readily 
adapted to handle almost any kind of metal, and use® 
an oscillating current at very high voltage, being 
stepped up to 10,000 volts. The oscillations are pre 
duced by discharges from a condenser and the energ} 
conducted to a series of closed coils which are mounted 
concentrically and insulated from each other. These 
coils completely surround a cylindrical crucible in which 
the charge is melted. So far as the writer is swat 
nothing at present is being done with the Hering pineb 
effect furnace. There is no information as yet available 
relative to the Bennett furnace at the Scovill Man” 
facturing Co , 
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interesting to note whether as these vari- 
s are put into commercial use, they actually 
laims which have been made on the basis 
lesign or as the result of experimental tests. 


Furnaces in Commercial Use 


rnaces that are in actual commercial 
ypper-zine alloys include: 


use 


<-Wyatt furnace ; 
phia. 
furnace; controlled by Charles B. Foley, Inc 
iy, New York. 
furnace; controlled by 
ca, Alliance, Ohio. 
erfelt furnace; represented by Hamilton & Han 
tery Place, New York. 


controlled by the Ajax Meta 


The Electric Furnace 


ier furnace; controlled by The Industrial Elec 

Co., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Hoskins furnace; controlled by Hoskins Mfg. Co 
VI h 


\jax-Wyatt furnace is best adapted to 24-hr. 
-ontinuous operation handling the same alloy. In the 
furnace the enclosure is of metal, cylindrical in form, 
and contains the pool of metal. It has a V-shaped 


The 
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which may be likened to huge incandescent lamp fila 
ments.” 

Regarding the opinions of those using the Baily 
furnace, three of whom the writer visited, it can be 
said that they are well pleased with its performance 

William A. Rogers Co., Ltd., state that there are 
practically no metal losses handling silver which is 
done in two crucibles holding approximately 500 oz. 
each, and that the metal appears more homogeneous 
Pure silver, copper anodes, scraps and chlorides are 
melted, thus recovering the silver from their electro 
lytic process for plating. 

Regarding the annealing furnaces, two of which 
are in use for annealing German silver and brass 
blanks, 9 tons are treated in 10 hr. annealing at 1450 
deg. Fahr. with 175 kw., although the furnaces are 
rated at 200 kw. for this work. 

The Otis Elevator Co. has two annealing furnaces, 
300 kw. and 150 kw. capacity, for treating steel and 
brass castings. About the only trouble experienced 
has been an occasional crackling of the resistor troughs 
necessitating patching. 

The castings treated vary from 3 up to 7000 lb 
each. The larger furnace can handle a charge up to 


List of Baily Furnaces Installed or Contracted For 


Kw Cap Temp., Date 
‘ apacity Type 5 s Purpose Company Locatior per Hr Deg. F Installed 
00 Non-tilting Melting aluminum bronze U. 8. Aluminum Co Massena, N. Y 1 ton 1600 (On order) 
105 Tilting Melting lumen metal Lumen Bearing Co Buffalo 1000 Ib 1300 1916 
105 = Tilting Melting manganese bronze and yellow brass Lumen Bearing Co. Buffalo 600 Ib 2100 1917 
105 Tilting Melting yellow brass Baltimore Copper Smelting & 
Rolling Co. Baltimore, Md 600 Ib 2100 «(On order 
105 Tilting Melting yellow brass Hays Mfg. Co. Erie, Pa 600 Ib 2100 (On order 
I 105 Tilting Melting yellow brass Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport, Conn 600 Ib 2100 =(On order) 
| 25 Pit (Using Crucibles) Melting silver Wm. A. Rozers, Ltd. Niagara Falls, N. Y 1000 os 2300 1014 
: 200 «Pusher : Brass annealing Wm. A. Rozers, Ltd. Niagara Falls, N. Y 1 ton 1200 1915 
} 150 Pusher continuous Carbonising New England Westinghouse Springfield , Mass 1000 Ib 1600 1916 
150 Car-annealing Heating steel Otis Elevator Co. Buffalo 1000 Ib 1600 1915 
00  Car-annealing Annealing Otis Elevator Co Buffalo 1 ton 1600 1916 
i 150 Car-annealing Annealing locomotive axles Valley Steel Co. E. St. Louis, Il 1000 Ib 1600 1917 
i 100 = Car-annealing Annealing aluminum U. 8. Aluminum Co Maasena, N. ¥ 1000 Ib 700 1915 
300 ~©Car-annealing Annealing steel castings Stavanger Electro Stahlwerk Stavanger, Norway 1 ton 1600 1917 
3 600 Automatic-heat treating Steel draw bar knuckles National Malleable Castings Co. Sharon, Pa. (each heat 3 ton 1600 1914-6 
2 300 Automatio-heat treating Steel draw bar knuckles National Malleable Castings Co. Sharon, Pa. (each heat 3 ton 1050 1914-6 
l 600 =Automatic-heat treating Crankshafts Ingalls-Shepard Forging Co Harvey, Ill 3 ton 1600 (On order) 
300 Automatic-heat treating Crankshafts Ingalls-Shepard Forging Co Buffalo 200 Ib 1600 (On order 
i 300 Continuous-heat treating 12-in. high explosive shell» Midvale Steel Co. Philadelphis 3 ton 1050 §6(On order) 
] 600 Continuous annealing Steel castings Morris & Baily Steel Co Philadelphia 1\% ton 1650 1916 
i 40 Hearth heat treating Automobile gears Pierce-Arrow Motor Co Wilson, Pa 6 ton 1400 (On order 


ower portion containing channels through which the 
metal flows and in which the process is really carried 

the heating effect taking place in these channels. 
the electrodes are usually of carbon. A list of fur- 
naces installed or ordered follows: 


rican Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 2-60 kw.; Bridge 


t Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; 28-30 kw.; Waclark Wire 

Bayway, N. J., 1-30 kw.; Washington Navy Yard, 

\ ngton, 1-30 kw.; Browns Copper and Brass Rolling 

New Toronto, Can., 1-30 kw.; Stamford Rolling Mill 
*pringdale, Conn., 1-60 kw. 


lhe Foley furnace was invented by Charles B. Foley 
and while patent applications have been made the 
writer is unaware of any patents having been issued up 
*o the present time. 

Mr. Foley states that there are four furnaces at 
‘he Bristol Brass Co., Bristol, Conn.—one of 1000 lb. 
7 in operation and three of 3000 lb. capacity 
ach about to start up. As this statement was made 
ate in June the three large furnaces are probably in 
peration by this time. It very closely resembles the 
\jax-Wyatt furnace in both construction and method of 
Deration 


The Baily Furnace 


The Baily furnace, after establishing its position 
vr the heat treatment of metals, has now likewise 
‘Stablished itself firmly for the melting of alloys and 
metals in the non-ferrous field. Among its strong 
two stand out prominently, its simplicity of 
hon and reliability of operation—points which 
‘re amply substantiated by the experience of those 
n es which have had it in use for some time. 

furnace is a resistance furnace of the rever- 
type. [It has been described in THe IRon 


doints 


@ratory 


Baily, in a recent paper, likens his furnace 
sed box of fire brick in which are two glowers. 


rh 


12,000 lb. of metal, while 7500 lb. can be charged in 
the small furnace. The metal is treated at a tem- 
perature ranging from 1500 to 1850 deg. Fahr. and held 
anywhere from 16 to 20 hr. Starting with a furnace 
temperature of approximately 750 deg. Fahr. and run- 
ning to an annealing temperature of 1600 deg. Fahr, at 
which time the current was shut off, the cost per ton 
was approximately $7, the total time the power was 
on being 19% hr. 

At the Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, copper, Lumen 
metal, phosphor and manganese bronze are melted 
The charge is 600 lb., consisting of scrap and ingots 
Short test runs on both Lumen metal and phosphor 
bronze under far from ideal conditions resulted in a 
consumption of 12 kw-hr. for Lumen and 22 kw.-hr 
for phosphor bronze per 100 lb. It is stated, however, 
that as soon as the company operates 10 hr. per day 
six days in the week, it expects to reduce these figures 
to 10 and 17.5 kw. respectively, based on making the 
hardener, used with Lumen metal and forming 28 per 
cent of the melt, separately in a crucible. 

The Lumen metal! is poured from 1250 to 1600 deg 
Fahr.; the phosphor bronze at approximately 2200 deg 
Fahr. The heats average about one hour, so that eight 
or nine heats can be made in a 10-hr. day, according to 
conditions. The metal loss will vary between 2% to 
3% per cent for the Lumen metal, the test on the phos- 
phor bronze showing 2 per cent. It is possible to 
charge manganese bronze immediately after a Lumen 
heat, since the zinc which might be left in the furnace 
would have no injurious effect on the manganese bronze 

Of the two furnaces installed one has been in opera- 
tion for 6 months and the other 2 months. During 
this time there has been only one renewal of the bot- 
tom costing about $50, with some slight patching of 
same. The second furnace, however, is not run every 
day. 
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Important Problems Are Considere: 


Meeting of Machine-Tool Manufacturers 
Discusses Matters of Vital Interest, Espe- 
cially Those Growing Out of the War 


A machine-tool meeting under the auspices of the 
Machinery Section of the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 31. A number of 
subjects of interest to machine-tool dealers were dis- 
cussed, among them being the machine-tool dealers’ 
economic position, the war profits tax, co-operation 
with the Government, market prospects and means of 
increasing good will between manufacturers and their 
agents. 

Capt. Tyler W. Carlisle of the Small Arms Division, 
Ordnance Department, United States Army, formerly 
with the Strong, Hammond & Carlisle Co., machine- 
tool dealer, Cleveland, gave an interesting talk on 
priority matters, commandeering and other phases of 
Government purchasing of machine tools. Captain 
Carlisle said that under the direction of George E. 
Merryweather, president Motch & Merryweather Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, who now heads the Machine 
Tool Section of the War Industries Board, lists of the 
Government’s machine-tool requirements for the next 
six months have been compiled. He said that dealers 
had been requested to give complete lists of tools in 
stock, and from these stocks the Government will order 
whenever possible. 

He explained the difference between a priority order 
and a commandeering order, and said that not more 
than 100 commandeering orders, in all, had been issued. 
No one but the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
Navy can sign a commandeering order, he said. He 
discussed the recent action taken to obtain for the use 
of the United States Government the tools in export 
warehouses in New York and elsewhere. The tools 
seized in New York, alone, were valued at about $10,- 
000,000. Some of them had been in storage for two 
and a half years. Many were consigned to Sweden, so 
many in fact that it was obvious that a considerable 
quantity was for re-exportation to Germany. A large 
proportion of these tools was designed to cut metric 
threads and will be returned to the builders for chang- 
ing the threads. 

Captain Carlisle discussed at some length the ques- 
tion of dealers shipping tools from stock from one ter- 
ritory to another. Western dealers, whose stocks have 
been more complete than those of Eastern dealers, have 
been receiving orders from the Government for ship- 
ment of tools from stock into Eastern territories, and 
Eastern dealers have in some instances, claimed one 
half the commission. It was intimated that shipments, 
in a few cases, had been held up pending discussions be- 
tween dealers as to their respective rights. Captain 
Carlisle asked the dealers to be patriotic and, if neces- 
sary, waive the question of profits in the interest of the 
Government. 

Competition between different Government depart- 
ments in buying machine tools will shortly be eliminated 
by a system of co-operating in purchasing now being 
worked out, all purchases going through a central 
bureau. This is a part of the plan on which Mr. Merry- 
weather is engaged. Captain Carlisle paid a tribute to 
the great service which J. R. Van Dyk of the Van Dyk- 
Churchill Co., New York, is rendering the Government 
in handling export matters for the Exports Administra- 
tive Board. 


Mr. Viall’s Address 


W. A. Viall, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., talked to the dealers from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint on several matters of current interest, par- 
ticularly the scarcity of raw material, labor scarcity, 
the railway and freight car situation, the Government’s 
requirements and the need for their satisfaction be- 


fore any attention is given to civilian bus 
Government prices on steel and the fact 

are not being accepted for prompt delivery 
facturers at the Government prices, and the coal ang 
coke situation. Mr. Viall predicted that any manuf; 

turer not engaged in making necessities is going 
a “short deal” before the winter has passed. He 
two plants which have been converted from pn 


luxuries to war necessities, one being the rware 
factory of the Gorham Co., Providence, R. [., which js 
now making shell cases, and a New England ’y mar 


facturer, who has converted his plant from toys « 
trench periscopes. 

The coal situation is more serious than many peop 
realize, according to Mr. Viall, and several drast 
measures have been suggested for its relief, one bei 
the suspension of passenger traffic on railroads for ong 
or two days each week. Mr. Viall doubted, however 
that this extremity would have to be resorted to. H: 
emphasized the scarcity of labor and spoke of the su 
cess which has attended the introduction of femal 
help in some machine shops. On lighter forms of work 
women had proved themselves very capable, he said 
and were well pleased with the opportunity to make the 
high scale of wages paid. The extent of the labor 
shortage is indicated by the fact that in New England 
it has been difficult to find workmen for the simple 
operation of unloading pig iron. 


Price Fixing 


Mr. Viall said that price fixing had not proved su 
cessful in other countries, but he hoped it might work 
out better here. Present indications are, he said, that 
there will be a scarcity of material. Mr. Vial! deplored 
the fact that there have been rumors of profiteering by 
builders of machine tools, and said he thought that if 
the Government decided to fix prices of tools, it would 
be found that present prices were not out of line with 
present costs of material and labor. 

In discussing transportation difficulties, he said that 
it is neeessary for manufacturers to send car tracers 
along with practically every large, urgent shipment to 
facilitate its progress. There were reports, Mr. Via! 
said, that shipments of machine tools to the Allies 
might be curtailed. For example, dealers in those coun 
tries will not be permitted to receive shipments of tools 
for stock, but will be limited to actual requirements 
of the war industries. 

Machine tool builders, he concluded, are being 
pushed to the utmost to supply the Government's tre- 
mendous needs, and he emphasized the necessity 
every builder concentrating on the lines of tools whic! 
are most urgently needed for war work, and cutting 
down output of the others. 


Taxes Discussed 


Most of the afternoon session was devoted to : 
discussion of war profits taxes, trade acceptances, 
collections and similar matters affecting the financial 
conduct of the machine-tool business. It develope 
from the discussion that many dealers are worried 4 
to how to raise the money to pay war taxes. While 
it it true that many of them have made large proms, 
these profits have either been divided or have an 
used in the business because of the greater amount ' 
capital needed to do business in this era of high prices 
It was the sentiment of a majority that stocks must & 
reduced or money borrowed at the bank to meet the 
Government tax. 

Dealers complained that collections are slower than 
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before. Companies which have always paid 
in 30 days are now taking 60 to 90 days. 
anies are frequently on Government work, 
<cuse for deferring payments is that the red 
ashington causes a delay in the receipt of 
y from the Government. Several dealers 
though the factories insist on dealers dis- 
ils within 10 days from date of invoice, it 
ible to sell to the trade on these terms, the 
yer insisting on taking his discount within 
ym date of receipt of bill of lading. . This 
the money invested in a machine-tool pur- 
requently tied up without interest for the 
eks required for transportation. 
.eceptances were urged as a means of obtain- 
more promptly. The general adoption of this 
ild take many of the creaks out of the credit 
was maintained. Smaller buyers are not 
the trade acceptance plan, but the larger con- 
have nothing to do with it according to the 
several dealers who have attempted to inau- 
s method of payment. It was stated that it 
ng more difficult for business houses to borrow 
the banks, owing to the large requirements 
nment purposes. It was the general idea 
rs carrying large investments would be com- 
insist upon shorter terms of payments or re- 
stocks to raise the money needed for meeting 
taxes and the conduct of their business on con- 
lines. 
report of the secretary, Thomas A. Fernley, 
phia, was in part as follows: 


Secretary's Report 


vast year has been very active in the ma- 

section of this association, largely because of 

peculiar problems arising out of war conditions. 

\t the outset, it affords your secretary considerable 

ire to report that the Machinery Section of the 

n has been of value to the National Govern- 

ating machine tools which have been needed 

r various arsenals and for numerous private con- 

doing work for the Government in which ma- 

ls have been required and have been extremely 
secure. 

Several of our members are now connected with 
Government departments and among these we 
tion the names of Tyler W. Carlisle, formerly 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, 

les T. Bush of Charles A. Strelinger Co., De- 

Mich. The association has assured both of these 

as well as other Government officials inter- 

the machinery business that our members are 

ind glad to be of all possible assistance in con- 
with government business. 

association has been of service to members in 

‘ orders from the Government to accelerate the 

of tools needed to complete important Gov- 

work. The association has laid before the 

ment departments the fact regarding the service 

rendered by the regularly established machine-tool 

nd it seems that this character of information 

essary because of the large number of irre- 

dealers having no fixed places of business who 

ivoring to supply the Government with tools 

e failure to carry out their contracts have 

1use of much annoyance and disappointment 

ur Government in its various departments. 


sition has been that the regularly estab- 
r can be of great service to the Government 
machine tools are needed and that as the 
tually an extension of the manufacturer’s 
partment he is a helpful economic factor in 
business. 
f machine tool dealers throughout the United 
been supplied to Government departments 
t and our members have individually, doubt- 
ed numerous inquiries from the department 
lt of the fact that their names have been 
this association. In the event that any 
not received such inquiry, the secretary will 
receive its name and supply it to the Gov- 
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ernment departments for their consideration and in 
formation. 
Priority Problems 


“Some of the important matters which will come 
before you to-day for consideration will be that of 
priority in connection with shipment to your stock. 
We are all familiar with the fact that Class A under 
the Priority Committee’s regulations comprises war 
work, that is to say orders and work urgently necessary 
in carrying on the war, such as arms, ammunition, ships, 
etc., and the material required in the manufacture of 
the same. It has been the thought of our members 
that much of the machine tool and contracting ma- 
chinery and equipment business should come under 
Class C, which comprises orders and work which while 
not primarily designed for the prosecution of the war, 
yet are of public interest and essential to the national 
welfare, or otherwise of exceptional importance. 

“Many of our members have rendered special serv- 
ice to the Government in supplying tools and equipment 
which has been of particular service to facilitate the 
prompt completion of important work. Had there 
been in effect, rules and regulations which would have 
hampered the quick manufacture and shipment of such 
goods, the service referred to could not have been 
performed as efficiently as it was. It is not the desire 
of any of the members of the association to interfere 
with shipments of arms, ammunition and other similar 
goods. It is their desire to help and to carry a stock 
necessary for the many enterprises which assist in the 
successful and efficient prosecution of the war 


Standard Thread 


Your association has done considerable work in the 
matter of bringing about the universal adoption of the 
United States Standard thread instead of continuing 
the use of the V thread which has not been uniform 
and which has been the cause of considerable trouble 
to members both in the matter of the conflicting stand- 
ard and in the matter of maintaining the duplicate 
stock. 

“A machinery committee has been actively at work 
for the past six months in giving close attention to 
the work of the Machinery Section of this Association 
They have been directing much of the work which has 
been done in the Secretary’s office on strictly machine 
tool matters and it is our belief that the Machine Tool 
Section of this Association can continue to render ac 
tive service for the conservation of the interest of ma- 
chine tool distributors, in numerous directions. It is 
most helpful to receive the guidance of a body of 
trained machinery men and our Association is extended 
to them.” 

Officers Elected 


Officers of the machinery section and members of 
the machinery committee are as follows: 

President, H. W. Strong, the Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland; vice-president, Crannell 
Morgan, the Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, Ohio; 
advisory secretary-treasurer, T. James Fernley, Phila- 
delphia, and secretary-treasurer, Thomas A. Fernley, 
Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee: W. T. Todd, Somers, Fitler 
& Todd Co., Pittsburgh; E. B. Hunn, the C. S. Mersick 
Co.. New Haven, Conn.; George Vonnegut, Vonnegut 
Hardware Co., Indianapolis, and J. D. Nicklis, Man 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 

Advisory Board: Edgar E. Strong, the Strong, Car 
lisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland; George Puchta, the 
Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati; W. M. Pattison, 
the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland; W. L. Rod- 
gers, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Charles S. Farquhar, Chandler & Farquhar Co., Boston. 

Machinery Committee: Anton Vonnegut, Chairman, 
Vonnegut Machinery Co., Indianapolis; L. H. Swind, 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; George H. Cher- 
rington, Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., Pittsbargh; 
Edward P. Welles, Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, 
and Charles T. Bush, Charles A. Strelinger Co., Detroit. 

T. Bissell Everson, dealer in second-hand machinery, 
has removed from the German National Bank Building 
to the Granite Building, 313 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
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SECONDARY METALS IN 1916 


Huge Increase in Value of Metals Recovered 
from Scrap 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—The value of secondary 
metals (exclusive of iron, steel, the ferroalloys, gold, 
silver and platinum) recovered in the United States 
amounted to $265,377,856 in the calendar year 1916, 
as compared with $114,304,930 in 1915, according to 
a report just issued by the United States Geological 
Survey. While the increase was due in part to higher 
average prices, it was to a great extent attributable to 
the larger use of metals of all kinds, the year 1916 hav- 
ing been one of unprecedented activity among dealers in 
and refiners and smelters of waste metals. “Secondary 
metals,” as the term is employed by the Survey, are 
those recovered from scrap, sweepings, skimmings and 
drosses and are so called to distinguish them from the 
metals derived directly from ores, which are termed 
primary metals. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of ferrous scrap 
reclaimed in 1916. Some of the scrap ferrous metal 
contained nickel, tungsten, manganese or other alloys, 
which made it many times more valuable than the more 
ordinary commercial products. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of 
secondary metals recovered in 1916 as compared with 
1915: 








1915 1916 
Kind of Metals 
Net Tons | Value Net Tons Value 
oneeene — | = — -— 
Secondary copper, including tha | | 
in alloys other than brass 99 937 $33,498,882) 140,000 | $68,880,000 
Remelted brass. . 137,500 | 40,788,000) 300,000 | 127,440,000 
Secondary lead 36,400 || 7,416,60C|{ 56,700 |} 19 999 4n9 
Recovered lead in alloys 42,500 | 39, 600 — 
Secondary spelter. . 52,900 || 14,433,600|/ 50,7 | 14 284 400 
Recovered zinc in alloys othe 5,300 |) || 2,600 — 
a RR \, | via 
ondary tin. . 5,250 || 10,554,180|f 7, \ 
Recovered tin in alloys. . 8,400 \} 1} 9,800 i 15,131,040 
Secondary antimony. 2 i 1,811,568 80 || 9 270.016 
Recovered antimony in alloys 3,100 |/ \ see or 
Secondary aluminum 5,700 || 5,802,100|/ 12,900 |\ 95 429 299 
Recovered aluminum in alloys. . 2,800 | | 6,400 sae ie 
Secondary nickel*... . 16 652.800 
Recovered nickel in alloys* 800 “ 
$114,304,930 $265 377,856 


+ 


*Recoveries made by International Nickel Co. from scrap nickel or alloys and from 
aickel in scrap ferrous alloys from any source are not included 


It is impracticable and unnecessary to segregate the 
statistics relating to the melting, refining and using of 
secondary metals according to States, but more than 90 
per cent of the refining and smelting of drosses and 
scrap metals in the United States is confined to the 
territory east of St. Louis and north of the Ohio River. 
About 43 per cent of the secondary aluminum was re- 
ported from Ohio and Michigan, 27 per cent from 
Illinois and Wisconsin and 18 per cent from New York, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts. Smelters and re- 
fineries in St. Louis and Chicago recovered about 37 
per cent of the antimony in alloys, and those in New 
York and Philadelphia about 45 per cent. The largest 
recoveries from tin dross, tin scruff and clean tin scrap 
were made in Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey. 
Nearly all the secondary nickel was reported from 
Connecticut. 


The Recovery of Tin 


Owing to the scarcity of tin and the unprecedented 
demand therefor in the past 18 months, the feature of 
the Survey’s report dealing with the subject of sec- 
ondary tin is of special interest. Although the United 
States consumes nearly 50 per cent of the world’s 
production of tin, apparently there were no domestic 
tin ores smelted in the United States in 1916, though 
some tin concentrates, containing about 140 tons of 
metallic tin, were shipped from Nome, Alaska, to Singa- 
pore, Federated Malay States, for treatment. A new 
tin smelter, having a capacity of 18,000 tons a year, 
was put in operation in March, 1916, by the American 
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Smelting & Refining Co., in New Jersey, 
centrates from Bolivia were imported and 
other tin smelter is to be built on Long Is 
Williams-Harvey Corporation, which wi 
Bolivian ores. 

The secondary tin recovered in 1916 w: 
about 24 per cent of the tin imported, as ; 
oxide, into the United States during the y 
net tons). Secondary tin recoveries incr 
13,650 tons in 1915 to 17,400 tons in 1916 
tity recovered as tin was 7600 tons and t} 
and chemical compounds 9800 tons. 

The recovered tin in alloys includes the tin 
of products made in several plants from clea; 
scrap and a small quantity of old tin cans. 
recoveries of tin were made from the scruff a; 
that occur in making tin plate and terne 
amounted to more than 4850 tons. About 2600 tons of 
tin was recovered from clean scrap tin plate Appar. 
ently only about 750 tons was recovered from Scrap 
tin (not tin plate) clippings, old tin pipe and tin fojj 
Only one plant reported using solely old tin containers 
from which the tin coating and solder were first sweated 
and the black plate was then remelted to make sash 
weights. An increased quantity of tin was recovered 
in bronze, and a considerable part of the brass remelted 
contains a small quantity of tin and of lead. Othe; 
alloys from which secondary tin was recovered wer: 
solder, babbitt, pewter, terne metal and electrotyp 
metal. Ww. Lc 


ntent 


2 is 
‘N-Diate 
ne irgest 
1 Grosses 
p ate, and 


Cement for High Temperature Furnaces 


The place in industry which has been won by a high 
temperature furnace cement as a special commodity 
was discussed on the evening of Nov. 1 before ths 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., by W. § 
Quigley, president Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
Inc.. New York. By means of lantern slides and 
demonstrations with electric furnaces he showed the 
quality of bricks made from both neat cement and a 
mixture with ground firebrick which he calls Hytempite 
He also exhibited the strength of joints made with the 
cement. It was brought out that a considerable use 
had been made of the cement for repairing cracked 
crucibles and for building hearths of furnaces and for 
patching furnaces while hot. Sometimes the hearth 
bricks are made of a mixture of cement and carborun- 
dum fire sand, such giving a product which resists the 
abrasion to which the bottom of a heat-treating furnace 
for example, is subjected. In repairing hot furnaces 
the material is put into place in the form of a paste 
and rammed or tamped. Slabs large enough to form 
furnace covers, say 2 x 3 ft. and 5 in. thick, have been 
made; in such cases the composition slab may be handled 
in two days, this period sufficing for a surface set 
and it is then baked for three or four hours at 1200 t 
1400 deg. Fahr. Such slabs were made for drop forg 
ing heating furnaces for the Dodge automobile plant 
at Detroit. 

The experiments with the electric furnace included 
tests to show that the products have a low co-efficient of 
expansion and that the fracture showed no sponginess 
cr swelling. Instances were mentioned of Schwartz 
furnaces being given four or five months longer life 
by the use of the cement introduced on a paddle an¢ 
pressed into the cracks. 


The Parker Supply Co., 785 East 135th Street, New 
York, maker of sheet metal screws, expansion bolts 
sash chain and damper quadrants, has been reorganize 
and “is now backed up by a $3,000,000 internations 
concern.” H. Rosenberg remains as the company! 
president and sufficient machinery has been instauee 
it is stated, to double capacity. 


The United Steel Co., Seattle, Wash., incorporate? 
for $150,000 by George T. Richards and John Johnson 


proposes the establishment of an open hearth _ 
plant in the Rainier Valley district. The ! justria 
Bureau of the Seatt'e Chamber of Commerce |s !nve> 


gating the proposition. 
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n Steel Company Annual Report 


rbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has issued its 
rt for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1917. 
ment of the business of the company and 
ments in its financial condition during the 
ears are shown in a comparative statement 


ASSETS 
investment in real estate, plant and 
ints and bills receivable 
sntories 


equipment 


LIABILITIES 

tal stock 

is and mortgages 

and accounts payable 
plus eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ss sales 
profits from operation. 

Dividends paid 
Total pay roll 
Average number of employees.. 


‘stimated value and tonnage of orders and contracts | 


on hand 
tal shipments 


irles McKnight, in his report to the stockholders, 


last the president of your company was offered a 
ng interest in the Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., 
a corporation which owns a blast furnace and valuable coal 


Kittanning, Pa., and your directors authorize 

hase of 51 per cent of the capital stock of the 

Kitt r company at the option price, namely, $131.25 
a re It is confidently believed that the controlling 


of this property will prove a very valuable asset to 
your company, not only on account of the assured source of 


eupt of pig iron, but also by reason of the coal acreage 
which is now being rapidly developed, and from which it is 
expected that your company will receive its full supply of 
fter Dec. 15, 1917 
iring the year, all of the first and second mortgage 
b s of the Carbon Iron Co., aggregating $700,000, whic! 


April 1 last, have been paid and cancelled. There has 
a en redeemed and cancelled $18,000 par value of the 
I ent sinking fund gold bonds of the company to comply) 
with t sinking fund provision, so that only $324,000 of this 


now outstanding. Of the total amount of these 
t ithorized, namely, 2,000,000, $206,000 have been 
redee ind cancelled, leaving $1,470,000, unissued, in the 


reasury 


(wo Lake Superior Mines Change Hands 


mportant mines in the Lake Superior district 

n acquired by independent consuming interests 

the past few days. The mines involved in the 

tions are the Scranton on the Mesaba range, and 

Plymouth on the Gogebic range. The Scranton mine 

/17 had shipped 521,841 tons of ore. The Plymouth 

open pit property which shipped 330,427 tons 

1916, its first year. The lease of the Scranton 

een owned by the Lackawanna Steel Co., with 

, Mather & Co. handling its operation and sales 

mpany known as the Hoyt Mining Co. has 

the lease. The Plymouth mine will be taken 

1 by the recently organized Plymouth Min- 

i Pickands, Mather & Co. will operate the 

ell the ore. Interested in both mines are the 

na Steel Co., Pickands, Mather & Co., Youngs- 

& Tube Co., Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 

Co. of Canada, Ltd. In addition to 

Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Wisconsin Steel 

terested in the Scranton mine and the Allan 
& Steel Co. in the Plymouth mine. 


Stee] 


eene-Wolf Co., 30 Church Street, New York, 
ganized to operate in iron and steel products, 

and steel pipe, etc. D. Greene and G. 
formerly connected with the Eagle Pipe 
, head the company. 
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Special Type of Filing Machine 


The Newark Engineering & Refrigerating Co., 47¢ 
Eighteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J., has developed a 
special type of filing machine. One of the features 
is the use of a : supported by two large 
babbitt bearings, while a large working platen which 
may be set at an angle enables the machine to handle 


Square shalt 


End of End of 
Fiscal Year Fis« Year 
Sept. 30, 1912 Sept. 30, 1917 Increase 
$5,766,766.07 $6.434.629.85 $667,863.78 
315,100.52 1,070,492.08 j ) & 
$54,674.71 1,385,142.74 1,0 468.03 
249.77 1,2 142.89 1,205,893.12 
D> rease 
$5 900.000.00 $5.000,000.0/ Nor 
719,000 00 464.000.00 $° f , oo 
891,291.06 69 $4.67 194,0 9 
69,792.54 2,979,563.4 3.049.356.01 
( Deficit) (Increase) 
Increa 
$1,523,.912.54 $9,620,913.49 $8,097,000 95 
28,443.22 2,234.545.20 2,206,101.98 
None 430.000.00 430.000.00 
348,423.10 1,813,235.42 1,464,812.32 
707 1.650 43 
$255,000.00 $8,258.000.00 $8.003.000.00 
6.981 net tons 62,432 net tons 65.451 nett 


41,664 net tons 93.479 net tons 51.815 net tons 


a great variety of work coming within its scope 

The machine is driven by belt and the belt shifting 
mechanism is mounted at the lower end of the column 
on one side where it can be readily reached. From 
the driving shaft in the base of the column the power 





bee — aa ee - a a 4 
The Use of a Square Supporting Shaft with L« 
Jearings Is Relied Upon to Eliminate de Motior 
a New Filing Machine and the Resultant Undercutting 


is transmitted through a disk and crank to the squars 


shaft in which the file is mounted. The bearings of 
the shaft are located in the base and the table support 
which is calculated to eliminate side motion and do 
away with the tendency to undercut the work when 
finishing pieces to a line. The platen, which has a 
diameter of 8 in., can be set at an angle by adjusting 


it 


screws and locked in posit 
from the bench is 10 in. 


ion. The height of the plater 


The Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., has estab 
lished a service department which 
may return stellite scrap and receive credit on new 
shipments at the rate of $4 per pound. The offer is t 
include bar stock and special castings only, and not 
arc-welded tools. In addition to accommodating stellite 
users, another purpose is to discourage the practice 
of some concerns in buying up scrap stock and recast 
ing it. The company states that stellite is recognized 
as a metal unsuited to amateur tinkering, and it nat- 
urally does not wish its product subjected to the pos- 
sible bungling of inexpert hands. The company reports 
a steadily increasing business, with exceptionally strong 
foreign demand 


manufacturers 


‘ 
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Revision of Revenue Act Is Propose: 


Important Changes Probably Will Be Made at 
Next Session of Congress—Outlook Is That 
Radical Differences of Opinion Will Develop 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Although the war revenue 
act of Oct. 3, 1917, has been on the statute books but 
a month, a comprehensive measure revising many of 
its most important features and increasing its revenue- 
producing capacity approximately 100 per cent is 
already in course of preparation under the direction 
of the Treasury Department and will probably be pre- 
sented to Congress early in the session which convenes 
on Dec. 3. While this announcement will be far from 
welcome news to the business community, it should not 
occasion great surprise, for throughout the debates on 
the war revenue act in the House and Senate during 
the recent session the leaders of both parties gave re- 
peated warnings that some revenue would have to be 
provided by the Sixty-fifth Congress; in fact, the state- 
ment was many times made that the income tax, the 
war excess profits tax, and other levies included in the 
bill were so framed as to permit of material increase 
in their productive capacity by the simple expedient of 
raising rates without modifying the basic and admin- 
istrative provisions. 

The proposition to put through a measure author- 
izing additional taxation to the amount of $2,500,000,- 
000 at the coming session is based upon a rough esti- 
mate that Congress, during the coming winter, will 
authorize expenditures for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 next closely approximating $30,000,000,000, in- 
cluding about $8,000,000,000 in loans to the Allies. 
This huge sum, which fairly staggers the imagination, 
represents an increase of about $10,000,000,000, or 50 
per cent, over the appropriations and authorizations 
made at the recent session to cover the activities of 
the United States, including all ordinary as well as 
military expenditures during the first year of our par- 
ticipation in the war. Conservative Congressional! 
leaders are yet to be convinced that expenditures dur- 
ing the next fiscal year much in excess of those author- 
ized for the current year can be justified, and admin- 
istration officials will be obliged to demonstrate by de- 
tailed estimates backed up by sound arguments that 
such a huge sum as that suggested can be judiciously 
spent by this Government during a single fiscal year. 


Some Impertant Facts 


In this connection, two salient facts are emphasized: 
first, the disappointingly slow progress made in va- 
rious branches of military activity, and, second, the 
provision made by Congress at the last session for a 
vast amount of preliminary work, including the con- 
struction of shipyards, ordnance plants, airplane fac- 
tories, cantonments, etc., which will not require to be 
duplicated in the budgets for the new fiscal year be- 
ginning next July. The Shipping Board, for example, 
will probably not be able to spend during the current 
year more than half the vast sums, aggregating nearly 
$2,000,000,000, appropriated at the last session. Only 
a very small part of the appropriation of $664,000,000 
to provide facilities for the manufacture of airplanes 
and for the production of planes and engines has thus 
far been expended, and much less than half the total 
ean be advantageously disbursed before next July. 
Similarly with respect to the $350,000,000 appropriation 
for additional torpedo boat destroyers, a large part will 
be still in the Treasury at the end of the current year. 
In a general way it can be said that with respect to a 
very large part of the money granted by Congress for 
war purposes at the last session the administration has 
found it a much easier task to secure the funds than 
to spend them judiciously, and the balance on hand on 
June 30 next, although largely mortgaged by commit- 
ments, will, it is contended, constitute a very substan- 
tial proportion of the amounts which have been appro- 
priated heretofore. 


Need of More Money 

Administration officials insist, however. 
tional taxation calculated to produce not | 
and a half billion dollars must be author 
the coming winter, and in support of this sitic 
contend that the figure is a conservative It 
pointed out that of the $20,000,000,000 aut! ed 
the support of the Government, the prosecutio: 
war and loans to the Allies during the cu 


taxation will provide $4,000,000,000, or about 35 a 
cent of the total disbursements, exclusive of th: $7,000. 
000,000, which, presumably, will cover the loans to the 
Allies. On the basis of expenditures of $30,000,000.009 


during the next fiscal year, it is calculated that ¢ 
Allies will receive loans aggregating about $8,000,000 
000, leaving $22,000,000,000 for ordinary and military 
expenditures. Thirty-five per cent of this sum would 
be $7,700,000,000, or $1,200,000,000 more than would 
be secured from taxation should Congress increase the 
revenue-producing capacity of existing laws by $2,500 
000,000 as proposed. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Great 
Britain, which is paying a larger proportion of th 
current cost of the war by taxation, is securing less 
than 25 per cent through that method and is obtair 
ing the remainder by the sale of bonds. In France, 
taxation produces about 18 per cent of current expen- 
ditures, and in Germany only about 12 per cent. It 
is, therefore, apparent that the United States is finance 
ing the war on a far more conservative basis with 
respect to the accumulation of national indebtedness 
than any other important participant. 


Proposed Methods 


Much interest naturally attaches to the methods t 
be followed in securing additional revenue, should the 
administration’s views prevail. As might have been 
expected, the war exeess profits tax is counted upon 
for a further large sum, the projected increase being 
no less than $1,000,000,000. An increase in the cor 
porate and individual income taxes is also under cor 
sideration, but it is believed that the Treasury Depart 
ment’s recommendation as to these levies will be con- 
fined to higher surtaxes on large private incomes, and 
that there may be no increase either in the corporate 
income tax, which is now 6 per cent on net earnings, 
nor in the normal tax of 4 per cent levied on individ 
ual incomes. 

Two important revenue producing devices, consid 
ered during the recent session of Congress but aban- 
doned, are again in contemplation, namely, a series 0! 
consumption taxes on such articles as sugar, tea, coffee 
cocoa, etc., which was inserted in the war revenue 5! 
by the Senate Finance Committee but subsequently 
withdrawn, and a horizontal increase in 
proposed by the Ways and Means Committee ane 
adopted by the House but rejected by the Senate a! 
the Conference Committee. The consumption taxes 
framed by the Finance Committee were calculated ¢ 
produce about $100,000,000 and were withdrawn 0m) 
because the committee decided to raise the excess pr _ 
tax to such an extent as to make the consumpuc! 
taxes unnecessary. 
houses that will oppose these taxes, and the propose 
levy on sugar will be antagonized by influential mem- 
bers of both the Ways and Means and Finance com- 
mittees, but the most experienced observers here ™ 


t 


the tariff 


h 


There is a strong element in bot 


lieve that sooner or later in the financing of oe 
imposts will be placed on the articles mentioned 
Proposed Increase of Tariff 
rizonta! 


The revival of the proposition to make a ho a 
increase in the dutiable schedules of the Underw® 
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ff act and to place a corresponding duty 
now on the free list will probably arouse 
rous protest that followed the presenta- 
in in the House last summer. The recom- 
the Ways and Means Committee to se- 
000 by this means was adopted by the 
atter of form and with little hope that 
would remain in the bill as finally en- 
Senate leaders had already expressed 
yn to this method of revising the tariff. 
reached the Finance Committee Chair- 
f the recently appointed Tariff Commis- 
1d into conference, and after he and his 
i examined the House provision with car« 
tingly recommended its rejection. 
ns presented in support of this recommen- 
good to-day as when they were laid be- 
ince Committee. A horizontal increase in 
as opposed as certain to result in adding 
the cost of many necessaries, while inci- 
rding an unjustifiable increase in the pro- 
yed by certain domestic industries. The im- 
* duties on articles which have been carried 
st for many years was also strongly dis- 
the commission, and it was urged that if 
done it would deal a heavy blow to manu- 
many important lines. It was also con- 
a horizontal increase granting to finished 
nly the same additional rate of duty as was 
the raw materials thereof was unscientific 
work great injury. Finally, the broad con- 


vas made that the tariff ought not to be re- 


the commission had had an opportunity to 


areful investigation of the industries of the 
States and of the leading manufacturing coun- 
the world, and that no such satisfactory in- 


| be made during the present abnormal times 


Would Revise More Sections 


eature of the revenue measure now under con- 


that will prove of great interest to the 


men of the country will provide for the re- 


vision of certain provisions of the act of 


1917. That Congress blundered seriously in 


g of several important provisions of the rev- 


now frankly admitted by Congressional 
well as administration officials. The war 
fits tax is probably the most conspicuous 
f hastily contrived and badly botched leg- 
be found in the entire measure. So difficult 
lreasury officials found it to construe this 


f the law that the Secretary of the Treasury 


to appoint a commission to assist the In- 
nue Bureau in its interpretation, and it is 
that this commissior: will also prepare a 
mmendations for comprehensive amend- 


j 


signed to clarify the terms of this section. It 


ble that Congress may decide to completely 
ll of the act, which includes the war excess 
rovision, especially in view of the desira- 
lishing a basis for securing further rev- 
s source by the simple expedient of rais- 
lated scale of rates. 


Declared a Misnomer 


‘riticism of the war excess profits tax is 
misnomer in that the revenue to be pro- 


erefrom does not necessarily represent profits 


1y to the war. The Finance Committee 
the consideration of the bill proposed 
plan of assessing this tax under which 
ess of the average gains of the pre-war 
ng the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, would 
to levy, but this was thrown out, and 
vision as incorporated in the law all profits 
per cent of the actual capital invested 
rtain conditions in excess of 7 per cent 
.ccordance with a graduated scale. The 
n ambiguous, arbitrary, illogical and alto- 
lefinition of “capital” has subjected this 
law as enacted to much well-merited 
1 will no doubt prove influential in has- 
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tening 


Numerous instances 


revision have been cited 
of corporations, conservatively capitalized, which, 
though earning during the current year much less than 
they did during the pre-war period, will 
to pay into the Treasury a very large part of their 
gains. The fact that the law allows no credit in capi- 
tal account for purchased for 


be called upon 


cash 
property, wi work a great hardship in 
where brands and trade 


good will, unless 


or tangible 


many cases marks, the value 
of which has been created by heavy expenditures ex 
tending over a long period of years, constitute the chief 
assets of the corporation in question 


lax on Professions 


Another provision of the excess profits tax that has 
been sharply assailed and that may be revised, if not 
repealed, is that which includes “professions and occu 
pations” within the of this feature of the law, 
imposing a tax of 8 per cent on the salaries and earn 
ings of all individuals in $6,000, notwith 
standing the fact that such individuals pay the income 
tax and the accompanying surtaxes levied by another 
provision of the act. The sales manager of a corpora- 
tion, for example, who is in receipt of a salary of 
$15,000 per annum will be called upon to pay not only 
the income tax and surtaxes prescribed by Title I of the 
revenue act, but $720 as a “war excess profits tax,” 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that he may be draw 
ing a smaller salary than during the pre-war period 
An individual enjoying an income of $15,000 from 
stocks and bonds inherited by him would entirely 
escape the war excess profits tax, although he is en- 
gaged in no useful occupation whatever and during the 
pre-war period was entirely without income 


scope 


excess ol 


The Postal Rates 


There is every reason to believe there will be a 
comprehensive revision of those sections of the war 
revenue act making changes in the postal rates. The 
increase in the postage on letters from two to three 
cents per ounce is regarded in many quarters as a 
serious blunder. The freest possible use of the mails 
is essential to the development of the country and the 
prosperity of manufacturers, merchants and consumers. 
Penalizing the use of the mails is certainly an experi- 
ment of doubtful wisdom and precedents are all against 
its success. In Canada, where a wartax of one cent 
on each letter or post card, regardless of weight, was 
adopted in 1914, the receipts have been very disappoint- 
ing and for a long period showed an actual deficit. 
Experienced postal statisticians have already gathered 
figures designed to demonstrate that the Government 
will secure but a small net increase in revenue from 
the change, while it will be argued that this negligible 
gain will be at the expense of the prosperity of the 
entire country. 

The drastic provisions of the war 
imposing greatly increased postal rates on business 
papers, magazines, etc., on a zone basis will undoubtedly 
be revised at the coming session. The law is so arbi- 
trary and unjust to publishers and subscribers that no 
attempt has been made to defend it, but, on the con- 
trary, Congressional leaders have frankly stated that it 
will probably be amended before it takes effect on 
July 1 next. w. & ¢ 


revenue act 


Announcement was made by the Erie Forge Co., 
Erie, Pa., that the plant additions which have been 
started by that company will include an open-hearth 
plant with two open-hearth furnaces with a yearly 
capacity of 35,000 tons, forge shop and machine shops. 
It is stated that the plant will be a separate unit to 
be devoted exclusively to Government work and that 
it will be operated under the name of the Erie Forge 
& Steel Co. The Erie Forge Co. at present has two 
open-hearth furnaces. A 250-acre site was recently 
acquired, 40 acres of which will be used as a site for 
the new plant. A contract for four buildings in con- 
nection with the new plant has been awarded to the 
James R. Gloyd Co., contractor, Cleveland. 
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Eliminating the Unessentials sure of a record traffic movement 
The elimination by the Government of indus and labor for upkeep scarce and ve1 


trial activities unessential for prosecuting the war 
s proceeding rapidly) The effect upon industry 
in general will probably be much greater than 
has been assumed. The interdependence of in 
lustries is so great that each stoppage of a spe 
cific activity is likely to produce extensive rami 
fications. 

A typical case, and quite an illuminating one, 


+ + y 


s the open top car order of Judge Lovett, admin 


strative officer under the priority of shipments 
ct. This order was dated Oct. 27, becoming ef 
tive Nov. 1, and covers open top cars, other 


than flat and work cars and cars used for carm 


ng coal, for carrying materials and supplies for 
building, maintaining repairing roads, side 


valks or places oO! amusement, manufacturing 
yassenger vehicles, furniture or musical instru 
nents, or transporting passenger vehicles, furni 
ure or musica! instruments. The railroads are 


| 


prohibited from furnishing empty cars for sucl 
purposes and from moving them if loaded. The 


ybject is to increase the supply of cars for carry 


ng coal, coke, ore, limestone and other materials 
nvolved in the metal, sugar and fertilizer indus 
tri¢ Cc 


At first glance the order may not seem so very 
formidable since road building is not a particu 
larly active industry in .winter, and manufactur- 
ers of passenger vehicles, furniture and musical 
nstruments probably receive the major portion 
of their raw materials in box cars rather than 
open tops. It is quite improbable, however, that 
box cars can be found in sufficient numbers to re- 
place the open top cars thus taken out of the 
service covered by the order, and it is quite clear 
that if an industry is deprived of one of its raw 
materials it cannot consume the others. It is 
necessary to assemble all the raw materials, not 
merely the major portion of them. No period is 
issigned for the duration of the order; it is to 
hold until withdrawn. Made in a season of good 
weather it is quite unlikely to be withdrawn in a 
season of bad weather. 


The railroads are not getting into better 


physical condition, but rather their rolling stock 
and roadways are deteriorating under the pres- 


In addition the inclement weather 
ties up railroad operations more or le 
approaching. Thus there is prospect 
tional orders of this description 
from time to time. Washington advices 
that the Government contemplates 


+ 


ions upon industrial activity involve 


essentials and may resort to additior 


other than through the railroads, for restr 


the unessential activities. 
To this slowing down in _ specifi 
marked as being unessential there will 
} 


ly be intricate ramifications. All industry 


] 


be slowed down more or less. If road buil 


curtailed the manufacture of road | 


machinery will likewise be curtailed. If t 
ifacture of furniture is curtailed there 
curtailment in industries related to the 
ndustry, and so all along the line 
There will not likely be much compl: 
on the part of those most intereste 
forced curtailments in industrial activit 
is the part of wisdom for all to look for 
adjust their own affairs accordingly. 
One unfortunate feature in conn 
the elimination of the unessentials in 
activity is that it comes after the genera 


1; 


ples of the selective draft have become estab! 


It would have helped greatly if it had be 


Qe? 


sible to know, when the selective draft wa 


applied, how the Government was going to 


industries as to essential and non-essentia! 


Cl 


} 


in industries, and departments of industries 


were recognized as being directlly ass 


war activity, it was very difficult to sé 
emptions for skilled workers and for e 


men and superintendents, whereas with s 


thi 


industries to be slowed down the men thu 
could have been replaced by others wh 


not be missed industrially. While w 


warned repeatedly not to duplicate the 
made in England and France in calling 


mY) 


? 


iy 


the colors, we shall probably find that we 


re 


made mistakes a-plenty, and a wholesal 
of drafted men having skill in the essent 
tries, to be replaced by others, may be 
ment of the next few months. 
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The B ess Situation 


Street has had the reputation of 
discount the future of business, the 
are values of the past fortnight or 

the criticism, with respect to their 
le index to the future of business, 
e been too uniform in the different 
irities. It is quite certain that the 

industrial activity that may occur 

ections will not extend in all direc 
lroads, for example, are promised 
amount of business they will be 
and as to earnings upon the busi 
declines in railroad share values 
announcement that the Interstate 
nmission had reopened the 15 per 
ce case. 

teel shares, they are undoubtedly 

re than when they last sold at the 

ng. As the steel shares rose last 
vas legitimately to be ascribed not 
establishment of new rates of earn 
creases in assets due to earnings act- 
or in near prospect. Each month 
issets. In the interim of more than 
which the shares commanded higher 
those ruling this week the steel com 
dded largely to their assets. 

e of the United States into the war 

unprecedented condition as to the 

on. The effect of a declaration of 
vs been to unsettle business. When 
ages in war, there is a decline or a 
share market and exchanges are fre 
ed. Industries tend to halt. Late 
ve and become very active, but the 
war is depressing. All these con 
reversed in the case of this coun 
the war. At the time gratification 
It appeared that the country had 
isual sequelae of a declaration of 
and finance had ridden safely over 
all other cases proved dangerous 


t 


stead of there being merely content 
danger had been passed, new flights 
and perhaps that is the cause of 
ange in affairs. 

t price fixing cannot be blamed for 
ndustrial activity. The high flight 

led to restrict consumption. If pur- 


made freely at set prices, it can- 


; ed that there would have been more 
i ' prices had been allowed to remain at 
Eventually market conditions 
b. nave forced various price readjustments, 
r tne juestion is when the readjustments 
7 urred. If delayed, the readjust- 
ld 3 ' nave proved more injurious. Holders 
re lways experience losses when mar- 
es Pe ecline, and if the prospect of Govern- 

es ‘lation held over the situation for 
ve ‘ing the actual inception of price 
rn . effect of causing holders to reduce 
1s- eg : situation to-day is in that respect 


id otherwise have been the case. 
ossible that the present unsettle- 
that was due the country, ac- 
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cording to precedents, when it entered the wa 
If so, we have been very slow, instead of quick as 
Americans usually think they are, while it is also 
to be observed that in that event we may later 
feel the quickening effect of war upon industry 
that is usually felt in a country following the dis 
turbance caused in the first place 


The Steel Corporation’s Profits 


The Steel Corporation’s earnings as reported 
juarterly this vear have shown a progressive and 
rather large diminution when the actual profit 
have decreased little if at all The divergence 
due to the fact that there was no opportunit 


the case of the first quarter, to make any allow 
ance for the war tax. For the second quarter ar 
illowance was made, in accordance with the pro 


visions of the House bill, while for the third qua 


ter an allow: e was made yrdance with the 
law as enacte Che amounts of these allowance 
i ve er tated, and e earnings plus tax al 

ance for second and third quarters compart 


follows with the profits reported for the first 


juarter, without tax allowance: First quarter 
$113,121,018; second quarter, $144,498,076; third 
juarter, $151,976,797 


There was a large increase in earnings fron 
the first to the second quarte1 Che apparent de 
rease from the second to the third quarter may 
be considerably offset by the fact that before 
reporting third quarter earnings there was de 
ducted an allowance toward amortizing the ex 
tra cost of construction undertaken for the pur 
pose of furnishing war material. If after making 
all allowances necessary to bring the figures fon 
the quarters strictly comparable a decrease i! 
earnings were still shown, it would be ascribable 
to decrease in shipments rather than to decreasé¢ 
n prices realized. There is no doubt that on the 
whole there was a substantial increase in the 
average prices realized per ton shipped 

The Corporation’s allowances for the war tax 
total $164,233,609 for the three quarters, made up 
of $33,865,000 for the first quarter and $53,918, 
872 for the second quarter, mentioned in the se¢ 
ond quarter report and computed against the 
House bill, and an addition of $12,716,724 men 
tioned in the third quarter report, by recomput 
ing the tax for the half year according to the 
terms of the law, meanwhile enacted, plus $63, 
733,013 for the third quarter. 

While the Corporation’s allowance for the war 
tax is only tentative, the interpretation of the law 
being still the subject of considerable doubt, it is 
of interest to observe that according to the re 
ports the total profits subject to the tax are $389, 
395,891 for the three quarters, the allowance for 
the tax being thus 42 per cent on an average. In 
the case of the third quarter alone the allowance 
s about 48 per cent. 


Numerous manufacturers engaged on work for 
the Government would like to build additions to 
their plants but are hesitating about doing so be- 
cause they will be compelled to pay taxes on earn- 
ings expended for new construction and in future 
years will be allowed to charge off only the ordinary 
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amount for depreciation. Building to meet extraor- 
dinary demands of war is regarded as hazardous 
for the reason that much of the new capacity is 
likely not to be in demand when peace is restored. 
Manufacturers believe that more liberal provision 
should be made in the protection against 
post-bellum laws and the subject is worthy the care- 
ful attention of Congress at its 
December 


form of 


next session in 


Co-operation in the Manganese Problem 


Had the fortunes of war placed Brazil on the 
side of the Central powers, 
the 
peril. 


the steel industry in 
United States would 


With all 


eut off since the war started, Brazil 


have faced a serious 


other sources of manganese ore 
has been the 
the very small sup- 
ply furnished by our own and a few nearby 


ss For 


ferromanganese 


industry’s mainstay, except for 


Lor- 
eign mil 


ip ii 


supply of 


several months the country’s 


has not exceeded an 


amount necessary to run the steel industry 
than three months, 
»f overcoming 

The United States Bureau of 
taken a most important, 


yutlined on 


more 


and there seems no prospect 
this handicap. 

Mines 
practical 
in this 


what 


has under- 
research, as 
The ob- 


use ol! 


issue. 


another page 


ject is to determine to extent tne 


other manganese bearing materials and the con- 
serving of manganese in certain stages of steel- 
making processes may be resorted to. Concen- 


tration of our manganiferous iron ores, of which 
The use of 


the supply is large, is one phase. sub- 


stitutes and of alloys containing 


Lont 
env 


iess 


tnan 5sU per 


manganese, as well as the judicious employ- 


ment of high manganese pig irons are measures 


giving some promise. The production of certain 
manganese-iron alloys in the electri irnace and 
the electric reduction of high manganese slags 
are also interesting lines of resear ll of pos- 


hWiliti 
§1D11171eS. 


The results obtained should be an appreciable 
reduction of the industry de- 
indis- 


ver, active 


great 
pendent totally on foreign sources for an 
howe 


Mines 


: 
makers 


‘o attain this, 
the Bureau of 


I steei companies, plg- 


oensable mat 


-o-operation with the part 


metal- 


iron and 


} 


vital. 


} > | 7 . . - - x 
the earnestness of the effort put fort! 


lurgists is The rewards will be 


commen- 
surate with 


i 


Hearty peration is a patriotic duty as well 
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Repairing German Ships by Electric Welds 


To the Editor:—Following is a resumé of a talk 
given by David H. Wilson before the New York Rail- 
road Club recently on the arc welding process used in 
repairing the Germar terned ships. The talk was 
received with such profound attention, interest and 
even enthusiasm that I offer it for the benefit of your 
readers. Myron F. HILL. 


New York 


When the United § 
boats it was first found that the Germans had broken 
large pieces of metal out of many of the cylinders, 
valves, circulating pumps, condenser casings, etc., and 


States took over the German 
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thrown them overboard. The first boat 
tric welding was permitted had two cy 
and the estimate on the work was $32,000. 
months to complete it. We began on these 
open field with nothing but a tarpaulin 
from the elements. In 52 hr., without 

or annealing of the cylinders, the jol 
The cost was in the neighborhood of 
$800 being for lighterage. When the 
reported finished the Government offx 

to the dry dock and gave the cylinders 
test. Ordinarily, cylinders of that char 
jected to a test of 20 per cent over 
pressure. These cylinders were given 
cent over their working pressure and 
the slightest defect in the welding. 

Then for 48 hr. a contraction and 
was applied and the welding held. A s¢ 
next decided upon, consisting of first las} 
to the dock and turning over the engines 
a 48 hr. run at sea. The officers appearir 
fied, the ship two days later was loaded 
Europe and has since made at least two 
without the welds developing any def: 
the general opinion that the welding w 
engine. We are now finishing two of th« 
most damaged German ships. 

Investigation has shown that the rea 
uniform results with electric welding is 
temperature used. The blacksmith in our 
has the best eye for colors has the most ur 
A machine was then developed that wo 
heat by controlling the current, which is 
the arc. 

Using the best material at hand in our ir 
tion we found that about 40,000 Ib. was the best tensil 
strength we could get even with a controlled heat. am 
as it was useless to use such material on 
that was good for 50,000 to 60,000 Ib. tensile streng 
we next took up the subject of developing suitat 
metals, i.e., metals having the same characteristic 
the metal to be welded. It was found throug! 


list of alloys treated that a temperature different f 
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the critical temperature showed uniformly bad results 
For instance, a piece of manganese 
critical temperature gaged by 100 amperes at 
would give from 55.000 to 65.000 Ib. tens 
and from 12 per cent to 18 per cent e! 

dropping the number of amperes from 

the tensile strength would drop off very mater 
upon analyzing the weld it showed that tl 
insufficient, since the weld was full of 
metal deposited in globules. Using 

operators,.under the same conditions, and raising © 
current 15 or 20 amperes above the crit 
peres, it was found again that the we 

off in tensile strength and would show less ¢ 
The tests are mentioned to show that 
importance that the metal should be 
critical temperature and that this must be 
to give uniformity. 

When the operator is using too high a 
the metal will sputter and not flow, and w 
temperature is used the arc will keep snap] 
metal fail to fuse. At the critical point 
flow in a plastic continuous stream, and 1t 
condition that the operator for his 
seeks to maintain, since this makes welding the & 

In our experiments we began by using 4 
which gave 70 volts. It was not long 
found that the welds were not uniform, an¢ ® 
examining the welds that fell below standard they’ 
found to have craters formed in the 
This was due to the high voltage and t 
craters occurred every time the arc was °F 
electric welding experts contend that the 
not matter, as 18 to 22 volts is the esta! 
across the are regardless of the voltag 
but they neglect to say that when an 
his arc, he has at that instant of breaking the 
voltage of the line across the are, which 
creases the temperature. It is this whic? 
craters. After long experimental wor! 
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ts at the generator is preferable. At 
ally no craters were formed at the 
re. At 38 volts on slicing the weld it 
the crater did not penetrate down into 
ft just a blister on the surface. 


ask the question, “How do you know 


” é vent down into the cast iron?” Before 
. ler a piece of metal was tested and it 
“ the steel was uniting with the cast 
wee by the fact that after such treatment 
is se ratum may be machined like steel with a 
thai of steel coming from the tool. 


The Freight Rates Advance Case 


Nov. 6.—In the presentation of their 
f a petition for a 15 per cent advance in 
epresentatives of the Eastern railroads 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 

substantial gains in gross earnings, the 

the roads throughout the East have de- 
an extent that even should the full 
d for be allowed it would not provide 
mprovements and a fair return on in- 

The witnesses for the roads, who num- 
than seven presidents of large systems 

heads of legal departments, were ac- 
ittention by the commission and express 

e that the advances asked for will be 

were especially encouraged by the un- 

tion of the Comptroller of Currency, 
ssued a formal statement predicting 
sion would authorize the advances and 
the present railroad rates are not high 
the credit of the roads 
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No Objections from Shippers 

nt feature of the hearing was the ap- 
neys for certain shippers’ associations 
re have consistently fought the railroads 
that has been made to secure advances. 
representing live stock interests, grain 
mpanies of the Middle West, told the 
while his clients were opposed t 
they were “entirely willing to abide by the 
estigation.” Ross D. Rynder, counsel 
packing houses, said that his clients 
bjection to a percentage increase on all 
indise if the commission should decide 
would present no more com- 

- the war emergency has passed 


sary and 


Increase in Passenger Rates Asked 


inderstood the hearing would be lim- 
freight rates, a new factor in 
was injected by the railroads running 
representatives of which filed applica- 
rity to increase passenger rates. It is 
other New England roads take 
The proposed increases are one-quarter 
e on one way tickets and mileage books 

ca cent in rates covering so- 


2sion T 
Sivii Ol 


will 


25 per 


n announces that it expects to have 

7. this case in by the end of next week. 
. >, has been set for the cross-examina- 

road witnesses as shippers may desire 

gument will be heard on Saturday, Nov. 

intime the following hearings will be 

eneral commodities, together with Rut- 

Hudson rates on live stock ir 
ry; Nov. 9, petroleum and its products 
ts products; Nov. 13, lumber and cement 
the 15 per cent case; Nov. 16, 


yn and 


ted ir 


nt 


ron furnace, Graham, Va., recently ac- 
z 5. Guernsey & Co., Roanoke, will make 
ind spiegeleisen, using Brazilian ore 


iver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has estab- 
office in Seattle, Wash., in charge of 
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INCREASE IN PIG IRON Output by Districts 
The accompanying table gives the 
October Gain Is 2000 Tons a Day coke and anthracite furnaces in Oct 
; months preceding: 
A Net Increase of Ten in Furnaces in Blast 


Pig iron production increased by an average of 2000 
. 2 Tu Aug 
ay y October, the total for the month peing days) . 
954 tons for the 30 days of September, or 104,465 New Jers: 18,990 
gt Val G4 
tons a aay ecetoper ordll ruy 1S 1 montn il which x , 
blast furnace operators make an exceptional showing, [Lower Susaqus 
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ces blown in last month were Burden 


lelaware River in the Schuylkill Val 


and one Edgar Thomson in the Pitts 


Pini 


eM 
CI 


turn: 


Claire and New Castle No. 1 in the 
Marshall in western Pennsylvania, 


ia, one Maryland at Sparrows Point, 
uhoning Valley, one tiver in northern 


icago in Illinois and Napier in Ten 


ices blown out includes one Farrell 


Valley, Niles and Hannah in the Ma 
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one Miami in the Chicago district 


tion of Steel Companies 


ll furnaces of the United States Stee! 
the various independent steel com- 


lowing totals of steel-making iro! 
together with ferromanganese and 


se last, while stated separately, are 


columns of “total production.” 


f Steel Companies Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 


total production—— ferromanganese 





1916 1917 1915 1916 1917 
1 35 2.2 203 18,041 24.866 38.792 
< 846 13.319 oats 32,137 
é 430 12,274 5 
2 37 12,337 
80 13,440 
2 55 19 200 
Z 30 17,854 
~ 13 27°463 
705 23,159 : 
530, 589 23,992 
2,404,2 28,741 4 
2,294, 25,004 4 





Record of Production 
and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 


hs Since Jan. 1, 1913—Gross Tons 


1914 1915 1916 1917 
1,885,054 1,601,421 3,185,121 3,150,938 
1,888,670 1,674,771 3,087,212 2,645,247 
2,347,867 2,063,834 3,337,691 3,251,352 
1,269,655 2,116,494 3,227,768 3,334,960 
2,05 2,263,470 3,361,073 3,417,340 

ho I 2,380,827 3,211,588 3,270,055 
166 «61S 2,563,420 3,224,513 3,342,438 
1.3 2,779,647 3,203,713 3,247,947 
ce 2,852,561 3,202,366 3,133,954 
1 3.125.491 3.508.849 3.303.038 





32,549,894 32,097,27 
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1,518,316 3,037,308 
1'515.752 3/203/322 
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3,049,752 29,662,566 39,039,356 
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Diagram of Pig-Iron Production and Prices 
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A Government Statement on Labor Policy 
Wanted 


\ clear and definite official tement of labor policy 
ym the part of the Government urged in the New 
York Sun of Nov. 2 by Walter Drew, insel to the 
National Erectors’ A atior It would go far, he 


holds, to reduce labor troubles to a minimum It 
would remove the misconception « the part of the 
inion man as to the attitude of the Government and 
point clearly for him the patriotic .dut it 
would remove the incent r the reckless calling 
of strikes for the closed shop in the mere hope that 
Government interfere i ince of such strikes 
would pe tortr ming it vould cn K Al d di credit 
the unauthorized a1 misleading statements of agi 
tators and of certain minor Government agents wh 
come in contact th war wo! Last, but not least 
such a statement of polic’ ettle the doubts and 


hearten the resolution of a vast majority of loyal 
workmen who have f labor organization 


from choice, and who hesitate to see} emp! yyment on 


war work so long as it remail 1 storm center of cor 
flict over questions of union contr 

If it be definitely understood that the “status quo 
inte” shall be observed, so far as the closed and oper 
hop is concerned, that is, that war work shall not be 
nade the lever either to ops i closed shop or to close 
an open shoy ' the fi i of | ble labor ontroversy 
will at once be greatly reduced. Such a statement of 


policy would make clear to every one engaged in war 
work, employer or employee, exactly where he stands, 
and would be the most effective possible way of making 
available for such work the full labor supply of the 
country, both union and non-union 


Enlarged Duties for J. Leonard Replogle 


Leonard Replogle, a member of the raw materia 
division of the War Industries Board, has been giver 
enlarged duties. The order announcing the 
is as follows: 

“Under and subject to the raw materials division of 
the War Industries Board, J. Leonard Replogle is here 
by appointed director of steel supply and shall have 
charge of the distribution and be responsible for the 
execution of all orders for iron and steel for the United 
States and allied Governments, including steel billet 
and bars for ordnance, but not finished ordnance or 
gun forgings.’ 


» appointment 


Bristol Furnace Sold 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 5.—The Bristol furnace of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. has been sold to a 
Philadelphia purchaser. It is to be dismantled and it is 
understood that it will be shipped to Japan. It has 
an annua! capacity of 50,000 tons and was last active in 
1908. 
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FURTHER PRICE FIXING A measure of the scarcity of plate 7 

in the estimate that Government merc} ships, 

“ representing entirely new demand, wil! take }; 

Manufacturers to Bring Others in Line each of the next two years 1,500,000 tons of plates 

The total production of sheared plates 1, in, ang 


New Government Contracts for Shell Steel Will 
Reach 1,500,000 Tons 


The situation has been further cleared by Gov- 
ernment announcement on Nov. 5 of agreed prices 
on sheets, wrought pipe, fence wire, tin plate, cold- 
rolled shafting and scrap. The new finished-mate- 
rial prices, as carefully worked out by the steel 
manufacturers’ committee, are in line with those 
previously fixed, and the Government makes the 
important statement that on products not yet cov- 
ered by official schedules the manufacturers have 
agreed to adjust prices promptly. Thus it appears 
that further Washington announcements are not to 
be looked for, unless at any time a general revision 
should be made. 

It is to be noted that on wrought pipe the new 
prices represent $4 a ton reduction from the last 
card of independent manufacturers, but an advance 
of $8 a ton in prices of the National Tube Co. 
In wire products the new basis is $10 a ton below 
prices for some time made by leading independent 
companies, and about $6 a ton above those of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., at which, however, 
little or no commercial product could be had. 

While the price basis on which the iron and 
steel trade now finds itself through Government 
action is no bar to large production, mill efficiency 
is reduced both by the embargo on exports and by 
the way in which Government orders are given out. 
Frequent roll changes to meet priority requirements 
have been a handicap, and mill space has been held 
for ship-steel specifications that have not come as 
expected. Here and there slack has resulted, and 
commercial orders have not been ready at the mo- 
ment to fill the gaps. Thus the market hears now 
and then that some mill is seeking prompt business 
at the agreed prices; then along comes more Gov- 
ernment work. 
disconcerting. 

The ill-advised agitation of contract abrogation 
by the Federal Trade Commission has tended to 
restrict buying of steel for commercial uses. The 
trade has done no little readjusting on its own ac- 
count since the shadow of Government price fixing 
fell upon it over four months ago. To-day the out- 
look that the present price basis will not be 
changed Jan. 1, but official assurance to that effect 
should come soon, and it should be indicated 
that no change will be made in the first half of 
1918. 

War steel requirements are looming up. Gov- 
ernment shell steel now under inquiry amounts to 
1,500,000 tons, of which 300,000 tons dis- 
tributed in the past week. For the destroyers re- 
cently let 60,000 to 70,000 tons of steel has been 
given out, largely plates. 


These dislocations are more or less 


is 


also 


was 


thicker was not quite 2,500,000 tons in 

Besides the 30,000 cars for Russia, u 
until responsibility for payments is firmly settled 
and the 10,000 cars for French railroads, builders 
are to supply 5000 more cars for our expedition. 
ary forces and upward of 6000 for domestic roads 
are under consideration. 

Inability of certain manufacturers to count op 
steel supply promises to figure more and more ip 
the war toll. The automobile industry is much 
disturbed by the announcement that alloy stee] 
would be largely withheld from it; yet there is 
nowhere any definite knowledge as to the amount 
of such steel Government needs will call for, ad- 
mitting that gun and airplane requirements wil] 
be heavy. It is estimated that the amount of alloy 
steel already released by the shrinkage in output 


} 


1916 


neid 
Afi 


of pleasure cars would be sufficient for 250,000 
airplanes. 

The readjustment of prices on various products 
into which rolled steel enters, such as nuts and 
bolts, is to be promptly worked out in line with 
the schedules the steel manufacturers have al- 
ready made. As to nuts and bolts, opinions of pro- 
ducers show considerable variation. The way in 
which these various changes are carried out wil) 
be a matter of close Government observation. 

Pig-iron buying has been encouraged by the 
definite putting out of differentials in the past 
week by the American Iron and Stee! Institute 
committee. Transactions covering the first half 
of 1918 are more frequent, and some contracts 
have run up to 10,000 tons, all at the established 
prices. 

Pig-iron production increased in October t 
3,303,038 tons, or 106,550 tons a day, against 
3,133,954 tons in the 30 days of September, or 
104,465 tons a day. More furnaces blew in and 
the net gain for the month was 10. The 355 stacks 
active Nov. 1 have an estimated capacity of 109, 
059 tons a day, which compares with 107,250 tons 
for the 345 furnaces in blast Oct. 1. The year’s 
output of coke pig iron up to Nov. 1 was about 
32,100,000 tons, or 450,000 tons less than for the 
first ten months of 1916. 


Pittsburgh 


PitTsBuRGH, Nov. 6. (By Wire) 

The situation as to prices on some of the leading 
finished steel products and also on scrap has — 
cleared by the announcement from the Government ® 
Washington Monday, Nov. 5, which established prices 
on sheets, pipe, cold rolled steel, plain wire, tin pias 
and on scrap. Interviews with prominent local ste 
manufacturers and several of the larger scrap dealer 
indicate strongly that the new prices announced by ™ 
Government are entirely fair and satisfactory and ys 
be rigidly observed. The only exception to this 1s = 
price of 6.25c. on No. 28 gage galvanized sheets, ™* 
being regarded by some of the sheet manufacturers * 
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Oct. 10, Nov. 8 
191i 1916 
$33.75 $24.00 


29 o4 
33.00 24.00 





Gross Ton 1917 
idelphia. $34.25 
furnace 33.00 
Cin'ti a 
ngham, Ala 
Chicago** 5 
istern Pa 3 
furnace. ; 3% 
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90 





LS.00 
».00 





, OO 
ttsburgh 5 
Ch'go** 
ttsburgh 
¢* cago 





Per Gross Ton: 

it mil ; : $33.00 
at mill , ; 5 OK 
burgh *$47 $47.50 $55.00 0.00 
Pittsburgh. *47.50 %47.50 55.00 50.00 
rs, P’gh. ° $51 

, base, P’gh owes wens 75.00 
Phila. : : 0.00 


ttsburgh 57.00 57.00 


. Ces 


00 ( 


00 


85.00 6&0 00 


on and Steel, 

rge Buyers Cents. Cents its 
adelphia. 1.685 4.25 4.25 2.659 

burgh. . d 2.8 
icagzoO..... 4.50 4.50 2 40 
ittsburgh 2.90 2.90 7 
York 3.095 3.095 2919 
ttsburgh 3.25 °3.25 1.00 
York ‘ a 4.169 

ittsburgh 3.00 3.00 2.7 
New York 3.195 3.195 869 
teel, P’gh 
teel, P’gh d 
ttsburgh 7 ; 00 


2° 90 79 a0 9 } 
2 9° e2 OF 
3 ) 


. price +As yet only a few sales made 
** ge switching charge for delivery to foundries 
listrict is 50c. per ton 


mills that are self contained, the price 
fair margin of profit, but to galvanizing 
have to buy sheets in the open market at 
them, and sell them at 6.25c., the margin 
ight, and in the cases of a few concerns a 
per ton between prices of black and gal- 
may possibly mean a loss. The Govern- 
inced that it had the assurance of manufac- 
they will promptly adjust prices on all iron 
ducts, other than those of which prices 
greed upon, to the same general standard 
en out by the Government Monday, and also 
It is likely, therefore, that within a very 
manufacturers of steel products on which 
‘t been named by the Government will get 
fix prices on their products. The makers 
el tubes are to meet in this city to-morrow 
ints on tubes will likely be ready for the 
few days. While all prices so far fixed 
nment and others to be arranged by the 
ers through co-operation with the general 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
mly until Jan. 1, it is the general im- 
that the prices will be allowed to stand, 
be absolutely shown that quotations on 
are unfair and should be changed, but 
occur. As a result of the prices 
ome out and others to be named shortly, 
that very soon consumers will commence 
heir needs for first quarter and first half 
this reason the volume of business this 
December is expected to be much heavier 
two preceding months. 
rig [roy W 


y to 


P. Snyder & Co. announce the average 
ier iron in October to have been $36.30 
>35 at Valley furnace, based on sales of 
ore, these being the regular Government 
ut on Sept. 24 last. Compared with 

price of $36.30 on Bessemer shows a de- 
and on basic of $8.34. There were sales 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





7 i . Nov ct Oct. 1U Nov. &, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1917 y} 19 1916 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cent Cent Cent Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’g 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh so 
(‘ut nails Pittsburgh 2.80 
Fence wire, base, P’gh nv 
Barb wire, galv P’g) , 


Old Material, per Gross Ton. 


Iron rails ( Azo a25.00 { ¢ 
lron rails, PI idely . ‘ } ) 
( wheels, Chicag 27.00 

( vl s, Philadelphia ’ } 29 } ) ) 00 
Heavy steel s P’ gt 20.00 ) 

Heav teel scra Phila 4 4 

He steel scrap, ¢ go 25.40) oF 6.00 

Ni l cast Pi pure! i { 

N l ist Philadelphia -> } 

No. lca Ch'go (nett ) 21.00 

No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 00 } 

N 1 RR. wrot. Ch'go(net) 31.00 : ) 7 ) 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Ov 


Furnace coke rompt $8.00 $/ . 

Furnace coke, future f f 

Foundry coke, pr 7. ‘ *; 

Found! ye ature *¢ 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large B 

Lake copper, Ne y 

Klectrolvt copper N y ) 9 

Spelter, St 

Se er Ne y Q 

Ly st. J 6.12 

I ud New 7 rh C.25 0 

Tin, New Y 68.00 f 61.¢ 

Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 1} 

Tit l 6.00 
in October of probably 100,000 ton if Bessemer and 


; 


basic iron, and of this quantity 
Steel Co. is said to have 
of Bessemer and basi recent labor trouble 
at its blast furnaces, ta large output of 
pig iron, which it was compelled to come in the market 
and replace. 
the railroads are 
operations. At this writing, six blast furnaces in the 
Youngstown, Ohio, district are lack of 
coke and the number may be increased before this week 
The market on Bessemer and basic is very firm, 
for this 
iron is 


the Jones & Laughlin 
ipward of 60,000 tons 

During the 
this company lo 


bought 


‘he scarcity and bad delivery of coke by 


seriously restricting blast furnace 


banked for 


ends. 
and it is searce and hard to obtain 
livery. A fair amount of foundry moving in 
small lots, but it is stated have 
covered their needs of foundry iron for the first quarter 


of next year at the fixed price of $55 at 


year’s de- 


some large consumers 
furnace. 


We quote as follows Basic pig iron, $33 Ressemer, 
$36.30; gray forge, $32; No. 2 foundry, $33 N 3 foundry, 
$32.50, and malleable Bessemer, $: per gross ton at 


Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery in the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh districts being 95c. per tor 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—The new inquiry for steel 
is very dull, consumers being covered by contracts and 
deliveries by the mills are reported to be very satis- 
factory. So far as can be learned, none of the steel 


mills is freely offering Bessemer or open hearth billets 
at the fixed price of $47.50 or sheet bars at $51 at mill, 
but it is understood that large consumers of 
sheet bars, notably tin plate mills, have arranged for 
their supply of bars for first six months of 1918 at the 
$51 price, and should this price be changed, the con- 
tracts will be re-adjusted to conform to any new prices 
on sheet bars, whether lower or higher, that may be 
made. We quote soft Bessemer and open hearth billets 
at $47.50 and sheet bars at $51, maker’s mill Pittsburgh 
or Youngstowr 


some 


Ferroalloys.—There has been another severe decline 
in prices of 20 per cent domestic ferromanganese, which 
has been offered for prompt or future delivery at $250 
per gross ton, delivered to buyer’s mill. It is probable 
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the makers of ferromanganese, following the sugges- 
tion of the Government, will soon announce new prices 
on ferromanganese and other ferroalloys. We quote 18 


to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at nominally $60 to $65 
and 50 per cent ferrosilicon in carload lots at $130 
to $140 delivered. It is likely, within a few days, 


producers of Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery iron will 
adopt new prices and until this is done we omit quota- 
tions. 


Structural Material——Most of the new work being 
placed is coming from the Government, which has just 
asked bids on 4000 tons of structural shapes for a large 
new machine shop to be erected at Washington, the 
American Bridge Co. has taken 1000 tons for a new 
steel building for the General Electric Co. at Lynn, 
Mass., and 1000 tons of bridge work for the Pennsy]- 
vania lines west. We quote beams and channels up to 
15 in. at 3c. at mill. 


Plates —The Government has placed contracts for 
30,000 four-wheel freight cars for shipment to Russia, 
an order for this quantity placed some time ago having 
been later temporarily withdrawn. The American Car 
& Foundry Co. will build 10,000 cars, the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 10,000, the Pressed Steel Car Co. 7,750 
and the Western Car & Foundry Co. 2,250. These cars 
will each take seven to eight tons of plates and small 
shapes, and contracts for this material have been 
placed by car builders with the mills. There is a freer 
selling of plates by the mills at the Government price 
of 3.25c. at mill, but the larger plate mills are filled 
up for a year to 18 months ahead, and are not taking 
new orders. It is said the Carnegie Steel Co. is fur- 
nishing every month to the Government 60,000 tons of 
plates or more. The entire output of the Liberty plate 
mill, just finished at Munhall, is going to the Govern- 
ment and will continue to do so for many months to 
come. This mill is already making good records for 
output for a new mill, and when in smooth working 
order will turn out close to 20,000 tons of plates per 
month. We quote ™ in. and heavier sheared plates 
at 3.24c. at mill. 


Steel Rails.—It is not known as yet whether prices 
on light rails and standard sections will be adjusted by 
the mills to a lower basis, but something definite about 
this is expected to come out in a short time. Very 
little new business is being placed, and nominal prices 
on standard section and light rails are given on page 
1147. 


Sheets.—The Government prices on sheets were an- 
nounced from Washington on Monday, Nov. 5, and are 
based on 4.25c. for No. 10 blue annealed, 5c. for No. 28 
Bessemer black and 6.25c. for No. 28 galvanized per 
lb., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and 
open-hearth stock. Formerly it was the practice of 
some sheet mills to charge an advance of 25c. per 100 
lb. for sheets rolled from open-hearth stock over the 
Bessemer price, but the Government prices do away 
with this custom. These new prices on blue annealed 
and black sheets were those that were generally ex- 
pected by the trade, but on galvanized sheets the price 
is $20 per ton less than looked for. Based on the pres- 
ent price of spelter, which is about 7.75c., this price of 
6.25c. on No. 28 galvanized sheets is regarded as abso- 
lutely fair to sheet mills that are self-contained, but to 
small mills that have to buy black sheets in the open 
market at 5c. and galvanize them for $25 per ton, it 
will not allow much profit. Prices of labor and acids 
are so high that it is probable the cost of some galvan- 
izers is over $25 per ton. The practice was to charge 
about $21 per ton, but labor, acid and other items have 
gone up so much that the price of galvanizing has been 
very much increased. The new Government prices on 
sheets are until Jan. 1 only, being subject to revision 
on or after that date. How far ahead the mills will 
sell at these prices has not been determined, but it is 
likely some mills will sell for first quarter and prob- 
ably some for first half. It is not generally expected 
that these new prices on sheets will be changed on 
Jan. 1 or shortly after, unless it should be found that 
some of them are unfair, but this hardly seems likely. 
The new price of 5c. on No. 28 Bessemer black sheets 
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is practically the price at which this ¢ 
has been selling for a month or more, b) 
6.25c. on galvanized is fully $20 to $25 
than the price recently ruling in the ope: 
quote blue annealed sheets No. 10 gage 
Bessemer black 5c., No. 28 galvanized 6.2 ski 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, from Bessemer or ope:  hede 
The new prices are given in detail on pag 


Tin Plate—The Government has 
price of $7.75 on tin plate for Bessemer 
stock f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This price is 
lower than the trade looked for, some be 
be $8 and some possibly $8.20 per base |} H 
this price of $7.75 per base box is exactly the sa 
ruled on tin plate from open hearth sto r th 
half of this year. The price is regarded 
turers of tin plate as eminently fair. Ther 
be no doubt that very soon consumers of tin plate y 
be covered for the first six months of 1918 at the 77: 
price. The request of the Government that the p 
sell their product for first nine months of 1918 y 
withdrawn, and it is not believed any makers wil] se 
beyond the first six months of next year at the ney 
price. Already large consumers of tin plate have had 
their regular sources of supply make reservations 
their books for their needs, and all this business y 
be booked at the $7.75 price. Based on sheet bars at 
$51, the new price will allow a good margin of profit 
and with the enormous demand that confronts the ti 
plate makers for their 1918 output, it would be a 
extremely profitable one in the tin plate trade. Whik 
the price on tin plate is subject to revision on Jan 
or after, it is not believed now that it will be disturbed 
The new price will also apply on small lots of tin plat 
from stock for prompt shipment. We therefore quote 
coke plate at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
Bessemer or open-hearth stock. 


eartl 


Wire Products.—The Government has announced the 
price of $3.25 on plain wire per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh and has further stated that the wire and steel 
manufacturers have agreed promptly to adjust maxi- 
mum prices of all iron and steel products, other than 
those on which prices have been agreed, to the same 
general standard as those which have been announced 
Accepting this statement, the new prices on wire prod- 
ucts figure out $3.50 for wire nails, $3.45 for bright 
basic wire, $3.25 for numbers 6 to 9 annealed fence 
wire, $3.95 for galvanized wire; $4.35 for galvanized 
barbed wire and fence staples and $3.65 for painted 
barb wire. Cement coated nails are $3.40 base, and 
the discounts on woven wire fence have been tenta- 
tively agreed upon as 47 per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000 rod lots and 45 per cent for 
small lots, all’ f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These new prices 
represent a decline of about $10 per ton on wire nails 
and wire below prices quoted for some months by th 
independent mills, representing an advance of about 
$6 per ton over the price quoted by the American Ste 
& Wire Co. until about two weeks ago, when that 
company announced an advance of $6 per ton on Is 
price. These prices have been adopted by all the wire 
and wire nail makers and will apply on all business 
booked, starting with Monday, Nov. 5. It is understood 
that existing contracts are not to be disturbed an¢ 
that terms are the same as before. Now that prices 
on wire products have been settled, it is believed ts 
the demand will very soon show a decided increase, * 
it has been dull for some time, buyers holding 
placing orders until the new prices came out. Prices 
on wire products are given in detail on page 114 


Wire Rods.—There is a fairly active demane ® 
wire rods, both from the domestic and export tis 
but the local makers report they are pretty we" 
up over the remainder of this year, and are not q 
on most of the inquiries that come before them. 
ever, some small sales of soft Bessemer ane " 
hearth rods ranging up to 500 tons have been '* ®, 
the manufacturers to work out for themselves, *” 
prices will probably vary a good deal. However # 
nearly as can be learned, the present prices on a 
made from high carbon steel are about $85 to >" 
special steed rods, carbons running 0.40 to 0,60 
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ove 0.60 carbon $100 to $110. We quote 
and open hearth rods at $57 per gross 
uurgh. Detail prices on rods are given 


Bands.—The Government has not an- 
‘ices on hoops and bands, but it is prob- 
will very soon be readjusted to a lower 
ianufacturers. The price of steel bands 
be put at 2.90c., extras as per the steel 
steel hoops will range a little higher, 
to 3.50e. at mill, there having been in the 
differential in the price of steel hoops 
inds. Until the new prices are given out 
cturers we omit quotations. 


Hoops and 


Steel Bars.—As yet the manufacturers of 
ars have not yet announced lower prices 
more in conformity with prices on steel 
s will no doubt be done in a short time. 
that roll iron bars report they are filled up 
ths ahead, so that any new price they may 
bars would be good only until Jan. 1, and 
much figure in the market, as the mills 
bars to sell for delivery this year. How- 
price is likely to be adopted on iron bars 
rt time so that there may be a basis on 
ills can figure with large consumers for 
first quarter and first half of next year. 
emand for both iron and steel bars is only 
sumers being well covered over the remainder 
and some large consumers of steel bars 
alf of next year. We quote steel bars at 
mill, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and we omit prices on 
irs until the market is more definitely known. 


Iron and 


Shafting—On Monday, Nov. 5, the Government an 
need a discount of 17 per cent on shafting from the 
ount list adopted on March 15, 1915. For some time 
irgest discount allowed on steel shafting was 10 

ent and the extra 7 per cent announced by the 
Government means a reduction over the former lowest 
price of $7 per ton. It is likely that some contracts 
ently for large quantities of shafting on which 

e was left open will be adjusted to the basis of 

nt off. This discount makes the price of shaft- 
1.l5c. per pound at mill for base sizes and on large 
[he demand has been quiet for some time, con- 
vaiting for the Government to announce prices. 

y, now that this has been done, that the new 

for shafting will be much heavier in a short 


We quote cold rolled shafting at 17 per cent off 

Pittsburgh. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—It is very likely 
. t within a few days makers of spikes and track bolts, 
' through the American Iron and Steel Institute 
ge nmittee, will announce new and lower prices 
. th spikes and track bolts to put them more in line 
: announced by the Government on other 
| ms of shed steel. Until this is done, we repeat 
; er prices, which are now purely nominal and are 
given only for purpose of record on page 1147. The 
; *mand for spikes and track bolts has been very dull 

imme, 

4 Nuts and Bolts—It is not known at this writing 
d ‘her the makers of nuts and bolts will adopt new 
25 “scounts, naming lower prices in view of the Govern- 
. _ es on other forms of finished steel that came 
3 ‘ yesterday. It is recognized that present prices of 
f ts are somewhat higher and out of line 
os other forms of finished steel and for this 
t may be a revision on the whole list of 
7 ts to a lower basis. Until this is done, we 
: ty discounts which are given in detail on 
. he demand for nuts and bolts has been 

= time. 
7 “old Rolled Strip Steel.—Recently the makers. of 
ef ‘rip steel reduced prices from 9c. to 7c. 
10 mo reduction of $40 per ton. It is believed 
nd of Te. per pound will be allowed to re- 
as ' is not known definitely at this writing. 
ds ; d rolled strip steel makers will be held 
on ge y to consider the situation as regards 

0) " 








peat our former price of 7c. per pound 


ge lots. Terms are 30 days less 2 per 
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cent off for cash in 
300 lb. or more. 


10 days when sold in quantities o 


Rivets.—It is not unlikely makers of rivets will very 
soon announce a reduction in prices to put them more 
on a parity with prices on other forms of finished steel 
It is probable a meeting of rivet makers will be held 
shortly to consider the price situation. Until a definite 
change is made, we repeat nominal 
$5.25 per 100 lb. for structural rivets and $5.35 for 
conehead boiler rivets, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. These are 
purely nominal prices and are printed for purpose of 
record only. 


forme! prices of 


Wrought Pipe.—The Government has announced dis 
counts of 52 and 5 and 2% per cent on %-in. to 3-in. black 
steel pipe which means a list discount of 51 per cent and 
an extra discount of 1 point and 5 and 2% per cent to the 
largest jobbing trade. Basing this card discount at 51 per 
cent, it means a straight advance of $8 per 
prices of National Tube Co., which pel 
cent off based on the card of April 2 last. On the May 
1 card, which is still in use by most of the independent 
mills, the new Government prices show a reduction of 
$4 per ton. All the manufacturers of pipe will 
send out new discount cards on which discounts have 
been extended two points, or a reduction of $4 per ton 
The manufacturers of iron pipe have decided that fo 
the time being they will adhere to the present dis 
counts both black and galvanized iron pipe, but 
will send out new cards, reaffirming the May 1 dis 
counts, the new cards to be dated as in effect from Nov 
7. The action of the Government now puts the price 
of black and galvanized and steel pipe on a 
standard basis condition that has not 
existed in the pipe trade for some months, there having 
been for some time no less than three separate discount 
cards that were being used. The Government discounts 
on black and galvanized steel pipe which have been 
adopted by all the mills and also the discounts on black 
and galvanized iron pipe which have been reaffirmed are 
given on page 1147 


Boiler Tubes.—On Wednesday, Nov. 7, a meeting of 
manufacturers of lap-welded steel and standard char 
coal iron tubes was held in this city to consider the 
price situation on tubes and to adopt new discounts 
which will show very much lower prices than those in 
effect for a long time. These new discounts were not 
available at the time this report was written and so 
we repeat for this week former nominal discounts 
which have not correctly reflected actual prices for a 
long time. These nominal discounts are given on page 
1147. 


Coke.—Moderate new sales of furnace and foundry 
coke are being made at the Government price of $6 
per net ton at oven, but it is claimed that a very much 
larger quantity of furnace and foundry coke is being 
sold at higher prices and in devious ways that perhaps 
might not bear close scrutiny by the Government o1 
the public. Recently an absurd report was printed that 
the Government price of $6 per ton on furnace and 
foundry coke was not legal, the claim being made that 
the price was fixed by the War Industries Board at $6, 
and that this board had no authority to act in the 
matter. The facts are that the War Industries Board 
submitted to the President the new price on furnace and 
foundry coke and he approved it at once. The coke 
producers wanted a price of $6.50 on furnace coke, but 
the President made it $6 at oven. Some of the larger 
producers of the best grades of furnace coke that have 
contracts at the open market price are rigidly filling 
them and shipping to consumers as much furnace and 
foundry coke at the $6 price as they did when the price 
of furnace coke was as high as $13 and $13.50 and 
foundry coke $14 and even $14 at oven. Credit should 
be given these concerns for their honest dealings with 
their customers, but censure is certainly due some of 
the smaller coke operators who have not met the issue 
squarely and are showing an unpatriotic spirit. We 
quote blast furnace and 72 hour foundry coke at $6 per 
net ton at oven for prompt delivery and on contracts. 
The Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in 
the upper and lower Connellsville regions for the week 
ending Oct. 27 as 305,980 tons, a the 


ton 


have been 5b 


steel 


on 


iron 
of discounts, a 


decrease over 
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previous week of 40,259 tons. This is the largest de- 
crease in output of coke shown for some months and is 
due primarily to shortage of labor and perhaps to other 
causes. 

Old Material.—The Carnegie Steel Co. has purchased 
a limited tonnage of heavy melting steel during the past 
week, but otherwise there has been limited buying. 
Interest naturally centers in the naming of prices by 
the Government at $30 per gross ton, f.o.b. consuming 
point, on No. 1 heavy melting steel, $20 on cast-iron 
borings and machine-shop turnings and $35 on No. 1 
railroad wrought. This is the basis which was recom- 
mended by the iron and scrap committee of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute some time ago. Dealers 
quote for delivery in Pittsburgh and other consuming 
points that take Pittsburgh freight rates, per 


gross 
ton, as follows: 

Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben 

ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge 

Monessen, Midland and Pittsburgh 

delivered ; ee $30.00 
No. 1 foundry cast ; ‘ 27.00 to 28.1 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md und 

Franklin, Pa 31.00 to 32.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap.... 22.00 te 3.00 
3undled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumer's mill, Pittsburgh 

RE ea vise ae oO 22.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap. 19.00 to 0.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock n't 23.00 to +.00 
Railroad grate bars ... : : 16.00 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock . 38.00 to 40.00 
Iron car axles ...... 411.90 to 42.00 
Steel car axles ae 11.00to 42.00 
Locomotive axles, steel . 48.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap . 22.00to 23.00 
Machine-shop turnings 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast-iron wheels 28.00 to 30.00 
Rolled steel wheels .... .00to 34.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends . . 53.00 to 34.00 
Cast-iron bor Z 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy breakable cast scray te 23.00 
*Sh pI I . I nt 

Chi 
icago 
CHICAGO, Nov. 5. 


tequirements coming both directly and indirectly 
from the Government, all entitled to first consideration 
as essentials in the prosecution of the war, are being 
given in steadily growing volume to independent mills. 
In some cases, as with plates and shapes for submarine 
destroyers, the orders require such prompt fulfilment 
that rolling schedules are sadly disarranged, and the 
consequent frequency in changing rolls is doing any- 
thing but help along maximum production. The plaint 
yf more than one mill man is that they do not know 
where they stand. Of all iron and steel products, pig 
iron seems to be pursuing the most serene course, the 
agreed prices of iron having been generally accepted 
with the result that business is going forward so far 
as there is iron to sell. A mighty demand, most of it 
indirect, is expected to reach the furnaces, a realization 
of which is causing some melters to that their 
deliveries be anticipated. That they have no plates, 
shapes or bars to sell for delivery this year continues 
to be stated by mill representatives, but rumor has it 
that an Eastern mill is offering all these products at 
the newly established levels. Some standard section 
rails have been offered at The makers of iron 
and rail carbon bars cling to their quotations of 4c. and 
upward, but recognize that these prices will collapse 
when mild steel bars can be had in sufficient quantity 
at 2.90c., meanwhile their business is of the straggling 
sort. Consumers of bolts and nuts are specifying in 
an active manner, and instances have come to light 
where railroads and implement makers want to cover 
for 1918. The old material market stiffened considerably 
following a purchase of melting steel by the leading 
interest. Ferromanganese has been offered at $250. 

Pig Iron.—Buying has been active in the past week 
and there is a considerable amount of inquiry yet to be 
satisfied. Most of the sales have been for 1918 delivery, 
and all have been on the basis of the price agreed on 
between producers and the Government. The principal 
Northern interest is selling chiefly against the expected 
output of a furnace to be blown in next 


ask 


$67. 


February. 
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Most of the producers and their agents a 
heavy Governmental demands, most of 
indirectly, and these must be filled, what 
to private requirements, and perhaps it i; 
of this fact that is causing consumers ¢ 
shipments be anticipated to an extent th: 
1918 shipments into 1917. In the past two or thre 
the representative of a Southern furnace | 
2000 tons, chiefly for next year, and is « 
over. The same seller has made some 
for delivery this year, all on the basis of 
Southern foundry iron of another brand 
leased for next year, despite the more 
The announcement basing Government p) 
ses is acceptable to all, so far as meth 
reason that practically all of the Northen 
quiry for several thousand tons additior 
offered for next year runs in silicon from 1 0 and 
this territory has long been sold on analysis, rat 
than by fracture in view of the greater part of } 
iron being chill cast. To a lesser extent the same cit 
tion exists with Southern iron, although in son 
both fracture and analysis are considered. A 
timers persist in depending on fracture for guidanee 
and they are accommodated. In general, it is considered 
that those who adjusted prices could not we! 
proceeded otherwise than they did, and that the 
mate effect will be wholesome. Lake Superior 
iron is being sold, so far as furnace capacities ; 
at $2.50 per gross ton above base for iron ave: 
1.25 per cent silicon. October was ar 

with the makers, sales being limited only | 

tity available, the furnaces being well sold 

1. Consequently sales were made chiefly t ; 
tomers. One furnace sold over 7000 tons in the month 
part of which is for delivery in the first part of next 
year. There is fair inquiry for low phosphorus | 
iron for the remainder of this year and first half 
next. The inquiries are scattered 
United States with several round tonnages wanted for 
export. A Western maker expects considerable activity 
and that most of the inquiries will be closed on the 
basis of agreed prices. The following quotations are 
for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for 
Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic trons 
which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching 
charge averaging 50c. per ton: 


widely over the 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to 4 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 5 and 6 
Se eee ‘ 

Northern coke foundry, No. 1. 

Northern coke foundry, No 

Northern coke foundry, No 

Northern high-phosphorus foundry ; 

Southern coke No, 1 foundry and 1 soft 

Southern coke No. 2 foundry and 2 soft 

Malleable Bessemer 


sasic 


Low-phosphorus 
Silvery, 7 per cent 


Ferroalloys.—While the genera] asking pric 
per cent ferromanganse is $275, offerings hav: 
quietly made by producers at $250, delivery this y' 
in the early part of next. A moderate tonnag 
per cent ferrosilicon for delivery over the first ! 
1918 is being offered at $150. Ten per cent Besseme 
ferrosilicon is quoted at $57.50, furnace, and 11 p 
at $60.84, these being agreed prices. 

Plates.—Government demand for plates for va? 
purposes overshadows all other requirements, 
for some of the material being wanted this 
pecially that to enter submarine destroyers 
the promptness with which these plates are wants" 
likely to play havoc with rolling schedules. % 
ment orders in increased volume are coming © : 
ing local independent. Rumor persists that **" 
producers are offering plates to domestic consu” 
the agreed price of 3.25c., Pittsburgh, deliver) 
reasonably prompt, but the representatives ol 


s 


» the 


mills are unanimous in saying they have none 
this year. 
For material out of warehouse, the quotat ’ 
it 7 
> needs 


rme 


Structural Material.—Except for Gove a ili 
it cannot be learned that much is stirring, 2" 
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plates, it is said that an Eastern mill 
ied long-time contracts is offering mate- 
ed level of 3c., Pittsburgh, with verifi- 
is intangible. Bids have been taken on 
r Butler Bros., Chicago, which will re- 
of shapes and 1500 tons of reinforcing 
ss B priority certificate will probably be 
sure delivery. A theater building in this 
\| require about 1000 tons of standard 
0 tons of Bethlehem shapes has been re- 
re is believed to be little chance of the 
to fruition in view of the Government’s 
i expansion not essential to the conduct 

ilso the seeming impossibility of getting 

vhich to ship material not needed for war 
new car inquiries are reported, but six 
of structural work are announced, the 
ng 446 tons. They follow: 


Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, 200 tons. To 
rKs. 
Building, San Fracisco, 200 tons To 
rks 
tes Government, paint shop at Mare Island, 
To Western Iron Works 
g for H. P. Hynds, Cheyenne, Wyo., 249 tons 
T structural Steel Co. 
7 Harvester Corporation, forge shop building, 
uN Vis.. 446 tons. To Morava Construction Co 
~ St quette Machine Co., shop at St. Louis, 144 
: Steel & Iron Co 
out of warehouse the quotation is 5« 


Bars.—The makers of both iron and rail carbon bars 
are in a most uncertain state of mind, the Government 
fixed any price for their products. With the 

of mild steel bars at 2.90c.—and sales hav- 
ade at that figure—consumers are not dis- 
pay 4c. and upward for iron or high carbon 

ars equently these markets are extremely quiet. 

t siness has been done in rail carbon bars at 

Chicago. It is conceded that the makers of both 
ra on and iron bars will have to accept 2.90c. 
when mild steel becomes more easily obtainable at that 

The high carbon bars usually sell for less than 

teel, and they would probably approach the 2.90c. 

without delay were it not for the high cost of re- 
ng rails from which they are made. The makers 
lieved by some decisive action, one way or 
Meanwhile the nominal price of bar iron is 
ago, and that of rail carbon 4c. to 4.25c., 


varehouse prices for Chicago delivery as fol 
1 bars, 4.50e.;: bar iron, 4.50c.; reinforcing 
with 5c. extra for twisting sizes % in. and 


card extras for smaller sizes; shafting list 
t to plus 10 per cent. 


Sheets—The maximum prices just announced for 

ts are regarded by sellers as fair, certainly as fair 

ng plates at 3.25c., and it is asserted that mills 

oth will quote even more readily on black 

oc. than on plates at 3.25c. As a matter of 

new maximum sheet prices are not far below 

which business has been done recently. 

ws as first received was so meager that pro- 

puzzled as to whether open-hearth and Bes- 

were on the same basis and they at once 

to ascertain whether open-hearth was en- 

extra of 25c. In view of the stipulation that 

production must be maintained, makers will 

retion in committing themselves. It is re- 

the maximum prices apply only to busi- 

th the Government, its allies and domestic 

Commercial consumption in allied coun- 
neutral countries will not be affected. 

Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 


lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 8c.; No. 28 
nd No. 28 galvanized, 9.50c. 


Bolts and Nuts—The market is much more active, 
evidently being convinced there is a shortage 

with the result that they have released 

ns which they were holding up in the belief 

rices might be obtainable. Both railroads 

tural implement interests have sought to 

year, and it is likely that some large con- 

closed soon. Bolt and nut makers em- 

lificulty they are meeting in obtaining 

w material. Unless there is Government 
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intervention it is not likely that quotations will be re- 
duced, and what the Government will do is a matter 
of debate. For prices and freight rates see finished 
iron and steel, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, page 1147. 


Store prices are as follows Structura rivets, 5.50« 
boiler rivets, 5.60c.; machine bolts up to ®& x 4 in 10-10 
larger sizes, 35-5; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40-2% 
larger sizes, 30-5; hot pressed nuts, square, $2, and hexagon 


$2 off per 100 lb. : lag screws, 50 per cent off 


Wire Products.—Makers of wire products have no 
readjustments to announce, but will make changes soon, 
and the same is true of other products on which maxi- 
mum prices were set. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7, will open 
bids on 600 tons. Langdon, N. D., placed about 100 
tons with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., and an equal amount with the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Brigham, Utah, has taken bids on 350 tons, 
the successful bidder being not yet reported. 

Quotations per net ton, Chicago, are as follows Water 
pipe, 4 in., $53.50; 6 in. and larger, $50.50, with $1 extra for 
class A water pipe and gas pipe 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Standard section rails 
have been offered, according to good authority, at $67, 
delivery this year, by a mill outside of this territory, 
but whether sales resulted is not yet reported. As to 
the railroads being willing to contract for next year, 
there can be no question, and it may be that some deals 
have been quietly put through. The representative of 
one mill asserts that his company is taking care of 
its railroad patrons. The following quotations are given 
more as a matter of record, than as representing the 
current market. 


Standard railroad spikes, 4.50c. to 5.2h« base mal) 
spikes, 4.75c. to 5.50¢c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 
5.50c. to 6c., all in carloads, Chicago; tie plates, $70 to $90 
f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 


$38, base (nominal) ; open hearth, $40 (nominal); light rails 
25 to 45 Ib., $70; 16 to 20 Ib., $71; 12 Ib $72 S lib., $73 
angle bars, 3.25c., base 


Old Material.—That maximum prices had been fixed 
on heavy melting steel, cast borings, machine shop 
turnings and railroad wrought occasioned surprise, as 
the belief that such action would not be taken was wide- 
spread. The first day of restricted prices brought no 
change to the market, and none will come until the 
price limits are digested. Dealers would naturally like 
to obtain the maximum prices, especially in view of the 
fact that these prices are higher than have heretofore 
prevailed. All call $30 fair for heavy melting steel, 
but they are not sanguine about getting it. In the past 
week, a large consumer paid $29 for both heavy and 
shoveling steel, but another large consumer still offers 
only $28 for melting steel and $26 for shoveling. Merely 
naming the maximum does not make the market. The 
mills must do that by buying, it is stated. Some dealers 
assume that the maximum prices were fixed in equitable 
relation to the fixed prices of finished steel. Therefore, 
they feel that they should get the maximum prices, as- 
serting that if they do not, the mills will be enabled 
to increase their profits. A consumer of railroad 
wrought, the maximum of which was fixed at $35, 
pronounced the price higher than he had expected. 
It is $2 to $3 higher than the recent market. With bar 
iron at 4.50c., the makers could afford to pay $35 for 
wrought, but should bar iron drop to the level of mild 
steel bars, they could not pay anywhere near the maxi- 
mum of their scrap. Except for occasional purchas- 
ing, and the buying by the leading interest of a limited 
quantity of melting steel, there has not been much 
movement in the market, but prior to the announce- 
ment of government prices, prices were stronger. The 
interest referred to bought heavy melting, shoveling 
steel and some structural stock, paying $29 for each, 
thereby ignoring usual differentials. It is asserted by 
dealers that the market will not go down, the state- 
ment being based on the knowledge that at least some 
of the mills are running short of material and rapidly 
approaching the time when they must enter the market. 
No one seems to know what action, if any, may be 
expected on the part of the Government. Lists have 
been issued by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Union Pacific, Pennsylvania Lines and Great Northern, 
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the total representing a good-sized tonnage but one not 
up to normal. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, 
Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges 
paid, as follows: 

Per Gros To 








Old iron rails ee ee ee .. $35.00 to $36.00 
Relaying rails ....... - ; 50.00 to 55.00 
Old carwheels ......... a5 27.00 to 28.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling , 5.00to 36.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 32 00to 33.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 28.00to 29.00 
Shoveling steel 27.00 te 28 00 
Steel axle turnings 20.00 to 1.00 
Per Net Tor 

[ron angles and splice bars $34.00 to $35.0 
Iron arch bars and transoms 35.00 to 36.00 
Steel angle bars 5 24.00 to 25.01 
Iron car axles ; . 40.00to 41.00 
Steel car axles 10.00 to 41.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 31.00 to 32.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 28.00to 29.00 
Cut forge ; ‘ 28 00 to 29.00 
Pipes and flues 18.00 to 19.01 
No. 1 busheling : 21.00to 22.00 
No. 2 busheling 14.50to 15.0 
Steel knuckles and couplers 29.00 te 50.04 
Coil springs . 36.50 to 37.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheet ind rings 18.00 te 19.00 
Boiler punchings 20.00to 31.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth 1.00 to 32.0 
Machine-shop turnings 15.00to 16.04 
Cast borings 15.00to 15.7 

No. 1 cast scrap 21.00 to 22.01 
Stove plate and light cast scray 16.50 te 17.0f 
trate bars 15.00to 16.00 
trake shoes 16.00 to 17.0 
Railroad malleable 5 O00to 26.01 
Agricultural malleable 21.00 to 22 Of 


Country mixed scrap 16 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Noy 

The greatest activity in this market is in pig iro 
Orders are now being quite generally accepted for de 
livery in the first half of next year, and there is a 
fairly large inquiry, some of which is for good sized 
tonnages.* The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. wants about 
13,750 tons of various grades for its Altoona shops. A 
Virginia company has sold about 10,000 tons of foundry 
iron for the first half. Some Alabama foundry iron 
n small tonnages has been sold for prompt delivery 
it $33, base, at furnace. The fact that consumers are 
willing to pay a delivered price of about $38.20 indi 


‘ates the present scarcity of spot iron from eastern 


Pennsylvania furnaces. An eastern Pennsylvania steel 
mill has bought 5000 to 6000 tons of basic iron fon 
prompt delivery. Between 2000 and 3000 tons of stand 
ird low phosphorus iron has also been sold. Some 


onsumers of iron have been holding off in the expecta 


tion that prices will be reduced by the Government o1 
Jan. 1. Marked improvement the structural steel 
ituation. so far as deliveries are concerned, is noted, 
und it is asserted in a few quarters that there will 
e plenty for all the building that will be done during 
the war. Sheared plates are being offered for delivery 
n 30 to 60 days by a new producer. Offerings of fairly 
prompt delivery of universal plates are made by a few 
mills. A number of mills are preparing to accept con 


tracts for finished steel for first quarter delivery, and 
while there will undoubtedly be an easing of the situa 
tion with regard to new business for the commercial 
trade in the very near future, it is certain that the 
not leave enough to 
satisfy all of the demands and many manufacturers 
must content themselves with a short supply. Al 


though there is considerable discussion in the trade as 


Government requirements will 


to abrogation of contracts by Congress, there are few 
who are willing to believe that the Government will 
take such a drastic step. It is pointed out that wher 


yne consumer might gain by the abrogation of con 


tracts another would lose. The general effect on busi 
ness, it is held, would be demoralizi! & 

Pig Iron.—A Virginia iron company opened its 
books a few days last week for first half delivery and 
easily disposed of 10,000 tons of foundry grades, all 
that jt desired to sell at this time. These were the first 
orders this company had taken for first half since 
last April, when a fair tonnage was sold at a delivered 
price of $38. All of the company’s regular customers 
were given an opportunity to obtain a portion of the 
iron. Some, it developed, were not anxious to buy. A 
few feel that the Government is likely to revise pig 


iron prices downward on Jan. 1, and they 
to wait. Quite a number of foundries } 
all of the iron they bought for this year | 
scarcity of molders, and they have a sy; suf. 
to carry them into next year. Cast iron | 
hardware manufacturers and stove ma} 
plain of poor demand for their products, and they . 
curtailing production. The Alan Wood Iron & %,. 
Co. came into the market last week fo 

tons of basic iron for urgent requirements. }; 
tained about half of this quantity from a 
ment, which had been held up for lack 


and the other half in various smaller lots. Boty 
2000 and 3000 tons of standard low pl! Tus ir 
were sold, and the price will be as fixed by the Amer 
ican Iron & Steel Institute committee. oh | 
was not required by the purchasers, some th, 
phosphorus iron sold was below 0.04 in phosph ru 
therefore they must pay a premium of $1.50 per gr 
ton for each reduction of 0.005 per cent by 
figure, whether they require the phosphorus 

or not. In other words, the buyer will not 3 


able to choose the grade he wants, but must ce what 
he can get, even though he pays a higher price tha 
is really necessary for his requirements. The 
mendations of the American Iron & Steel Institys, 
committee are generally approved and wil] with 

doubt be promptly accepted as a workable basis fo: 
future business. The premiums to be charged for higt 
manganese iron are left to the furnaces for ad 

ment according to the usual customs. The Virg 
furnaces have adopted a schedule providing for a pr: 
mium of 50c. per gross ton for iron containing 1] 
to 1.50 per cent manganese and $1 additional for eac! 
half unit above that quantity, and this will undoubt 
edly become the custom in this market inasmuch 
most of the high manganese iron comes from Virginia 
furnaces. Various other differentials will be worké 
out by the sellers, particularly with relation to vari 
tions in sulphur and phosphorus content. It is def 
nitely established that Southern furnaces will not sé 
below the $33 base price at furnace to compete 
eastern Pennsylvania or Virginia furnaces. A f 
small tonnages for prompt delivery to this district ha 
been sold in the past week, the buyer paying the $5 
freight rate from Birmingham. This illustrat 
carcity of spot iron from eastern Pennsylvania 


naces. Inquiries for next year are coming ii 
among them being one for an aggregate of 13,750 t 
for the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad | 
The specifications call for charcoal, low silicon, |! 
manganese and foundry iron. The Norfolk & We 
Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
announced an advance of about 52c. per gross 
the freight rate on pig iron from Virginia f 
to all points in the East, but does not apply or 
bound shipments. The advance was made 01 
notice, as provided under the regulations of the 
state Commerce Commission, but shippers | 
right of appeal, and if there are protests a hear 
will undoubtedly be granted. This makes the 
rate into the Philadelphia district about $3.27 per g 
ton. We quote the following standard grades 
nace; to these prices the freight rate to destu 
should be added: 


t ster’ Penna No x 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 X 
Eastern Penna. No f 


oundry 
Virginia No. 2 X : 
Virginia No. 2 foundry 
B ic B 
rray forge 
Bessemer ‘ 
Standard low phosphorus 


sow phosphorus (copper bearing) 

Coke.—Despite the promise of the Fuel Ac 
tration at Washington to rush coke to stee! 
work on Government contracts, there has bee! 
relief in the coke situation in this district. The 
ern Steel Co. was obliged to bank one of its ! 
Other steel mills are running at about 60 
cent of capacity, largely because they 
enough coke. 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese !5 “# 


A few sales of small tonnages for prompt delivery! 
been made in the past week at $250, and 
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Pro- 
releisen are quoting $67.50 to $70 at fur- 


s price has been slightly shaded. 


le being done. A number of contracts 
n, however, at about these prices, with 
it any unfilled tonnage when the Govern- 
announced shall be delivered at the new 


abs, Ete.—There have been a few small 
ng billets, but so far as can be learned 


lling billets or slabs has been made since 
nt prices were announced. 


ending the announcement of Government 
‘ts (which will be found on another page 

there has been very little business in 
market during the past week. 


Material.—Although the Government will 
0 to 75 per cent of the capacity of many 

this district for shipbuilding, it is be- 
ent that there will be a fair quantity of 
ining for such building as is likely to be 
the war. The Bethlehem Steel Co. is pre- 
on a considerable tonnage of its special 
ipes. Even a large building project, re- 
2000 to 4000 tons, might not find it dif- 
atisfactory deliveries, possibly from three 


ie Bethlehem Steel Co. has started its 
plate mill and is offering limited tonnages 
plates for delivery in 30 to 60 days at the 
price. Offerings of universal plates for 
delivery are more common. Within a 
most two or three weeks, several mills 
be accepting business for the first quar 
of the large Government requirements, 
however, whether there will be enough 
emand of civilian business, and mills will 
e a among their regular cus 
ir excess over Government orders. 


division 


ron and Steel Bars.—Comparatively little is doing 


from mills, though warehouses are enjoy 
Concrete reinforcing bars are 
well. The Philadelphia Electric Co. has 
order for 2600 tons for its new plant 
are pretty well sold up for this year. A 
are being placed at prices 
Pittsburgh. 


business. 


ranging fron 


The market is in a waiting attitude 
ing doubtless is largely responsible for 
We quote the following prices, which 
delivery in the Philadelphia 


rial. 


minal, tol 


‘ ‘ a o $36 { 
S38. 00to 40.06 

\ ' ting ; Hu to 2% f) 

‘< NN to 10 OF 

‘9 00 to 1.0 


-, nO te 4 oe 


nN to 23.00 


2 ON to 3n 
4 OO te 16 
(for 1} t ur 
Ho toe 16.0 
] E (f rol 
1S OO Te¢ Ooo 
blast furnace use). 15.00to 16.00 
) 20.00 to 2 00 
‘SON to 
20.00 to Z 
20.00to 22.01 
32.50 to a5 OF 
soft el pipes and 
f tis ) Soot 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 6 

sharp decline in the iron ore move 

r together with a falling off in Septem 
s caused more or less anxiety among 
whether enough ore will be brought 
to supply their needs until the open- 

It is the general belief that there 

e to go around and that no consumer 
equable distribution of the supply can 
the railroad situation is making the 
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proper distribution very difficult. Apparently, viewing 
the situation from the most favorable light, there will 
be scarcely a ton of ore more than is needed. However, 
the weather is going to be an important factor in the 
situation during the next few weeks. It is estimated 
that at least 6,000,000 tons of ore must be brought down 
during the remainder of the season and that to remove 
all doubts as to a sufficiency of supply all around, the 
movement should be from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons 
A November and December movement of 6,000,000 tons 
would bring the season’s shipments slightly above 60,- 
000,000 tons. There is little doubt that the movement 
during the remainder of the season will be at least 6, 
000,000 tons. Weather conditions, which were unusually 
bad during portions of October, have been better at th« 
upper Lake ports during the past few days. In order 
to assure a more equable distribution of ore, the Sub 
Committee on Pig Iron, Lake Ore and Transportation 
has recently curtailed ore shipments to Eastern and 
Lake front furnaces. Previously the regulations of this 
committee had applied only to interior furnaces. Iror 
ore shipments fell off 1,343,000 tons October as com 
pared with September and 922,000 tons as compared 
with October a year ago. 
was 8,193,892 § 


The movement during October 
gross tons as compared with 9,536,152 
gross tons in September, and 9,116,196 tons in Octobe 
1916. Shipments for the Nov. 1 


54,253,598 tons as 


season up to were 
tons, a decrease of 3,679,248 com 


when the movement 
follows, de- 


Bessemer, $5.95; 


pared with the same time last year, 
57,932,846 tons We quote prices as 
lower Lake Old 
old range non-Bessemer, $5.20: 
Mesaba non- 


was 


livered ports: range 


Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; 


fJessemer, $5.05 


Pig Iron.—The fixing of differentials on pig iron by 


the Government is expected to result in an increased 


volume of activity, as some buyers and sellers have 
been holding off waiting for the announcement of these 
differentials. Some business has been placed subject 
to the prices to be named in the differentials, and these 
orders will now be defi entered at the Government 


price It is expected that the Government differentials 


will result in strict adherence producers to the dif 
ferent grades as specified. In the past, there hus beer 
irregularity in the assification by producers in the 
entral West, probably a majority of sellers classing 
ron running Z to 2.50 per cent silicon a No. 2? 
Under the Government lifferentials, the foundry ror 
price based ¢ rol i g 1.75 to 2.25 per cent i 
l which is desis ted as No. 2. Whether produ 
ers continue to sell iron under the old nomenclature of 
Ne 1, No. 2, « or not they vill doubtless base the 
rrade trictly on al alyses embodied in the differential 
‘liminating the former irregularities There j consid 
rable inquiry for foundry grades ranging from small 
ots up to 2000 tor Most of these inquiries are for 
the first half delivery, although some consumers are it 
the market for prompt shnion on, practi illy none 
which is available The Southern iron market 
quiet, a few small lot sales being reported to consume! 


who are willing to pay the premium price over Souther: 


crades. It has been generally understood that the base 
price of Ohio silvery iron for 8 per cent silicon would 
be $46, but in the Government different this has been 
‘educed to $44.50. Several sal have been made at 
the $46 price, some during the past few days, but some 
of these sales, at least, were made subject to a price 
revision should different price be named in the Gov 


Steel-making iron is quiet, the 


ernment differentials. 


onlv new inouiry being from the Southern Ohio terri 
tory for 1000 ton of basie iron for prompt pment 
We auote del vered Cleveland. follows 

5 

R 

\ rthey 

(> t £ 

OF silver oat 161 

SQ low Vv { 

Coke.—The coke situation continues. very unsatis 


factory. There is considerable inquiry for foundry coke 
hoth for prompt shipment and contracts, but no 
offered It is pointed out that there is no in 
ducement for makers to sell coke to the foundries when 
they can ship their entire output as furnace coke at the 


coKe 1 


heing 
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same price. Some by-product coke is available, but 
makers are not offering it for sale for the reason that 
they do not know what price they are authorized to 
quote on it under the Government regulations. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is still considerable 
inquiry for first quarter contracts, principally for steel 
bars, but mills have not yet opened their books, in 
most cases not yet knowing how much tonnage they 
will have to offer because of the heavy demands of the 
Government. The plate market continues to ease off, 
and 6c. Pittsburgh is now the maximum quotation for 
early shipment. There is considerable irregularity in 
plate prices, which range from 6c. Pittsburgh down to 
the Government price. An eastern mill is quoting uni- 


versal plates at 3.25c. at mill, for delivery in this terri- 
tory. A Cleveland mill that is making sales at higher 


than the Government price has succeeded in securing a 
limited quantity of slabs at $50 for rerolling into 
plates to fill a Government order at regular prices. 
There is an inquiry in the Cleveland market for about 
20,000 tons of billets and bars for export. A Cleve- 
land company is inquiring for 5000 tons of billets and 
bars and is understood to have been quoted $79 for 
forging billets, although some producers are asking as 
high as $105. An order has been placed for 900 tons 
of bars for airplane forgings. In structural work bids 
have been received for 440 tons for a new plant for 
the Standard Steel Castings Co., Cleveland. The de- 
mand for hard steel bars is light, and the general max- 
imum quotation is 3.75c. at mill, although the market 
is not firm. The prices fixed by the Government on 
sheets appear to be gener ally satisfactory to producers. 
A great deal of inquiry is pending, and now that prices 
have been named it is expected that a large amount 
of business will be booked. The market has been active 
the past few days, considerable tonnage being sold at 
lower prices than have been prevailing. Jobbers have 
been unloading stocks as much as possible, and the 
prevailing prices have been 6c. for No. 28 black, 5c. for 
No. 10 blue annealed and 7c. for No. 28 galvanized. 
It is rumored that warehouse prices will be fixed by 
the Government this week. These prices are unchanged 
at 4.50c. for steel bars, 7c. for plates and 5c. for struc- 
tural material. 


Belts, Nuts and Rivets.—The 
nuts is only moderate, but prices are fairly firm. The 
rivet market is quiet. Two Government inquiries for 
a few hundred tons are pending. As noted last week, 
quotations for Government orders are $5 to $7 lower 
than the regular Government business being 
based on 2.90c. steel bars. Regular prices to the trade 
are unchanged at 5.25c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 
5.35c. for boiler rivets. Bolt and nut discounts subject 
to further discount at 5 to 10 per cent for round lot 
orders are 


demand for bolts and 


prices, 


as follows: 


Common carriage bolt % x 6 in. smaller or shorter, 
rolled thread, 35 off: cut thread, 30 and 5, larger or longer, 
20 Machine bolts, with h. p uts, % x 4 in.. s aor or 
shorter, rolled thread. 40: eut’thread, 3 lares id longer. 
25. Lag bolts, cone point, 40. Square h. p. nuts, blank, $1.90 
off list tapped, $1.70 off list Hexagon, h. p. nuts, blank, 
$1.70 off; tapped, $1.50 off. C. 1 t. hexagon nuts, all 
sizes, blank, $1.25 off tapper : ft cr pressed sé 
finished hexag< 


Old Material.—The 
dition as a 


unsettled con- 
regulation of 


market is in an 
result of the Government 


prices on heavy melting steel, borings and turnings 
and railroad wrought. The maximum prices of the 
Government are higher than the present prices in the 


Cleveland market on the grades regulated except possi- 
bly railroad wrought, which declined during the week 
to close to the Government price. There is a general 
feeling that the Government regulation will have no 
effect on prices for the present, but that they will be 
regulated by the supply and demand, subject, of course, 
to the Government maximum prices. However, pro- 
ducers are expected to hold their scrap with the hope 
of getting the maximum prices, and some dealers fear 
they will suffer losses in covering short orders. The 
market has been quiet during the week, sales limited 
almost entirely to transactions between dealers. Heavy 
melting steel has sold at $27 to $27.75 and busheling 
at $22.25 to $23. We quote f.o.b. Cleveland as follows: 
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Per Gross Ton 
Steel rails 
Steel rails, 
Steel rails, 
ie, eae 
Steel car axles 
Heavy melting steel 
Carwheels 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. 
Agricultural malleable 
Railroad malleable 
Sper ‘GIO CUPMIORE. cabin css taec ces ; 
Light bundled sheet scrap .......... 20. 


Per Net Ton 
SO QR SEN ons a cane a wanes on 
Cast borings 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 
No. 1 busheling 22.0 


rerolling . baictedew “ne 
under 3 ft 


INO. 1 PRUPORE WOUGRts. <osccscucs 30 
A bE 4h vo ola hic mora d he nals cae 23 
eemroad wrete DOT 2 .<ivcccvacewas 16 
EON DO Sxtidcanaien deed akeeren eek. 16 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 6.—(By Wire.) 
Pig Iron.—Definite information on the price differ. 
ential question between grades of iron is received 


locally with a feeling of relief. A large percentage of 
contracts made in October is subject to revision, byt 
the announcement has already tended to clear the at. 
mosphere to a large extent. No appreciable effect has 
yet been noticed, but it is generally thought that con. 
tracting will be on a much larger scale and that buying 
for the first half will commence in earnest. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in the way of booking any large amount 
of business is the scarcity of iron, which is more 
marked in the southern Ohio district than elsewhere 
Virginia makers also will probably not have a very 
large additional tonnage to offer in this territory, but 
to some extent this will be offset by foundry iron that 
can be obtained in the South from concerns which have 
refrained from selling heavily on account of the dis- 
turbed conditions and the uncertainty of the coke supply 
situation. One question that has been discussed and 
about which some doubt is yet expressed is whether 
furnaces in the South having a freight differential in 
their favor on Northern shipment are expected to ob- 
serve the base price of $33 furnace, or, as heretofore, 
$33 Birmingham basis. The inquiry for foundry iron 
is very good. Melters seem more disposed to contract 
for their first half requirements, but in not many cases 
are they able to obtain the particular brand of iron 
generally used by them. Among the larger — 
out is one from northern Ohio for 7500 tons of fot 
dry iron for first half shipment. Others include lots of 
100 to 1000° tons from southern Ohio and Indiana 
melters. A few cars of Ohio silvery were sold 
week at $46 furnace, or $1.50 above the new schedule 
Some Lake Superior charcoal has also been sold with 
the understanding that the government’s prices were 
to rule. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birming- 
ham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, for 1917 shipment, prices as follows 









Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft..... $35 0 

Southern Ohio coke, No. 2.......eeeeee8: vee S400 

Basic, NOFCRGP 2... cic cvcesdvbavecscece : 04.20 
(By Mail) 

Coke.—The market is simply flooded with inquiries 


r 


for foundry coke, some of which are for prompt ship- 
ment, and there is an intense interest taken in frst 
half supplies by foundrymen who find they are running 
short for that delivery. Some furnace coke 1s ais¢ 
wanted, and if sales could be made by the different 
agencies, the tonnage that would change hands im 4 


very short time would be surprisingly — As far 
as can be ascertained, no coke of any kind is being 


sold at $6 per net ton ‘at oven with the possible excep- 
tion of a few cars of Connellsville foundry grades 
Other producing districts are out of the running & 

tirely as far as new business is concerned and ar 
operating so as to take care of old contracts. It 18 
rumored that some of these contracts, made before 
the $6 price was set, have been extended, but confirm 
tion of this cannot be definitely obtained. It is genet 


ally thought that a change of attitude on the part ° 
coke producers will have to be made at a very early 
date or there will be considerable suffering on the pat 
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shipments. 
none seem 
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en, due to the lack of fuel. 
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Already a 


territory have been compelled to borrow 
eighbors so as to keep their foundries 
some extent this is due to the car short- 


MaterialL—Very few wire nails have been 
ew jobber’s price of $4.20 per keg base, 
itely been done on a few scattered lots. 
nails are much smaller than usual, and 
tances jobbers have been asked by retail 
fill their orders for such small quantities 
ree kegs at a time. Structural shapes are 
tter demand, and fairly prompt shipments 


from 


warehouse stocks at 5.15c. 


Steel 


at 4.65¢c., and twist steel bars, 4.70c. Flat 

in. and heavier and also rounds 3 in. in 
nd over are selling at 5c. 
ery light business reported. The store price 
blue annealed sheets is 8c. a lb., which is 
rably above the Pittsburgh mill quotation, 
la er reduction is expected. 
Qld Material—Conditions are still very quiet, and 
lers are willing to let the market drag along 
tomatically adjusts itself. 
are made, but desirable business would un- 
e taken at a reduction from the regular 

Inbound scrap is about on the par with 


and 


t at the moment. 
‘ollowing are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. cars, south- 
ind Cincinnati: 


Iron 


Plates remain at 


No changes in 


Per Gross Ton 


7.50 to $ 
2.00 to 


ils, 50 Ib. 
teel rails 


Iting steel scrap 


melting 


.00 to 
.00 to 
.00 to 
24.50 to 


Per Net Ton 

TORE WIOURME «< diccccsce 
MNES ccocedceseceececeesese 
RM icc e hese ehe eee cae tae 
nChiINery COME cs ceveceass 
BD cecceesecseessdeosiéeounne 
e tires (smooth inside).. 
CUOS. <ceneuceekeaceeuses 

' Serrrrerere re rete. tt 
Am BG GHOSE. oc vein ci 


St. Louis 


25.00 to 


.50 to 
00 to 
2.00 to 
50 to 
22.50 to 
13.00 to 
40.00 to 
33.50 to 
15.50 to 
19.00 to 
14.00 to 


nn 


Dealers are making no large 
inclined to add to their 


00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
5.50 


om 


8. 


Ul a CO + DO 


Pobhon we 
1 


2 


ww corn 


00 


50 
00 
00 
50 
0.50 
00 
5.00 
19.50 
14.50 


Mtoe e eo 


oO 
_ Oo 
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St. Louis, Nov. 5. 

.—The inquiries for pig iron continue very 
me from many points east, as well as from 
s territory, but are productive of no business 
ne of the representatives is in position to 


| the furnaces accept contracts. 


One rep- 


reports inquiries ranging from 100 to 4000 


st, and aggregating probably 60,000 tons, 
h is likely to remain in the uncertain state for 
The Commonwealth Steel Co. is 
market for 15,000 tons of Northern basic, but has 
unable to make a deal therefor. 
practically sold up for the first half of the 
is disinclined to make contracts beyond 
is therefore not available to the in- 
de of the St. Louis territory which have 
to get iron here which they could not 


+ 
LO 


come, 


and 


Arid 


oringe 
inp? 


vnere., 


ine 


its old customers. 





The local 


coke inquiries during the past week 
heavy from foundries in all parts of the St. 
tory, but no contracts have eventuated be- 
he inability of representatives to accept any 
Connellsville concern is reported as hav- 
price of $7 Connellsville for best selected 
iry coke through the year 1918, but has 
The local by-product 
nearby producers of by-product coke con- 
the market and are making no quotations 


ed Iron and Steel.—Mill representatives con- 
ve unsolicited orders in considerable quan- 
ling them as there is no method by which 
them in the shape of definite contracts 
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with specific deliveries. No large contracts are being 
offered by regular customers, as they have settled down 
to the fact that they will be taken care of as best the 
mills can and are content to accept the situation. Some 
orders are getting consideration when they are for 
material which can be shipped out of accumulated mill 
stock, but such occurrences are rather rare. Movement 
out of warehouse continues up to capacity and in some 
classes of material beyond that point. For stock out of 
warehouse we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 4.55c.; 
iron bars, 4.45c.; structural material, 5.05c.; tank plates, 
7.05¢.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 8.05c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 8.55c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, black sheet gage, 


9.5De. 


Old Material.—Scrap dealers acquired a buoyant feel- 
ing during the latter part of the week, only to lose it 
again as business opened this morning with notifications 
from customers having Government contracts that old 
material coming forward under existing contracts could 
not be accepted at the price. This was taken as meaning 
that prices would be abrogated in such cases and in 
consequence there would be much trouble ahead with 
possible losses on contracts running for months ahead 
at figures providing a good profit. Dealers were thrown 
into a state of extreme uncertainty with no way of de- 
termining what the next development would be. In 
some of the cases affected by the notifications referred 
to, thousands of tons of scrap are still due. This scrap 
has, to a large extent, been bought and is in some cases 
on the way to the mills. The result cannot be foretold 


simistic at the moment. 


at present, but the dealers are naturally extremely pes- 
Car troubles are also prevalent, 
shippers being unable to obtain open cars, other than 


flats, and the customers, mostly utilizing magnets for 
unloading, unwilling to accept box cars. Flats boarded 
up are being used a little but are not satisfactory. 
Locally there has not been any buying of consequence 
during the past week, though there has been some de- 
mand for steel specialties, such as couplers, knuckles, 
steel springs, bolsters, ete. Relaying rails are unob- 
tainable at any price. Rolling mill grades were advanc- 
ing toward the close of the week, but these, like all the 
rest, were knocked in the head by to-day’s developments. 
Lists appeared during the week from the Kansas City 
Southern; Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis; Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis; Baltimore and Ohio; Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Mobile and Ohio, Great Northern 
and the Pennsylvania, the tonnages being heavy and 
apparently induced by a feeling that the market was 
likely to drop. What the result of the refusal of mills 
to accept material at contract prices will be on these 
lists is not determinable at this writing. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis indus- 
trial district, with the reservation that conditions at 
the moment of sale govern the figures rather than the 
quotations now presented: 


Per Gross Ton 

Old iron rails ‘ al $36.00 to $37.00 
Old steel rails, re-rolling. 36.00to 36.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 feet : 37.00 to 37.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub 

ject to inspection 60.00 to 75.00 
Old carwheels 28.00 to 28.60 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

scrap : ae 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy shoveling steel 25.50to 26.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel 24.00 to 24.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 27.50to 28.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy axle and tire turnings . 18.00 to 50 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars ae ae $34.50 to $35.00 
Steel angle bars 27.00to 27.50 
Iron car axles 43.00 to 43.50 
Steel car axles ..... 41.00to 41.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms. 42 00to 42.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 28 00to 28.50 
Railroad springs : ; 30.00to 31.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles : 28 50to 29.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

smooth inside ‘ 30.00 to 231.00 
No.. 1 dealers’ forge 21.00 to 21.50 
Cast iron borings 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling : ; . 23.00to 23.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap..... 20.50to 21.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 7.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable .. ae ; 25.59to 26.00 
Agricultural malleable ...... 21.00 to 21.50 
Pipes and flues sn eee a aie a -«++ 21.00to 21.50 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap.. 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad ate bars . swaheus 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 16.50to 17.00 
Country mixed scrap 17.50 to 18.00 
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New York and iron and steel bars at 5c. to 5.50c., } 


plates at 8c. and higher, with a pos ‘or 
New YorK, Nov. 7 might be done. A 3 per cent transport 


; a ; applies. 
Pig lIron.—The interesting development in the pig PE 


ron market, showing the condition of the labor market, Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States G 

is the failure of an important company, having a large in the market for 2750 tons of cast iro: 
plant in New Jersey and contracts for castings with from 4 to 20 in. in size, and will receiv Now oe 
numerous concerns which it hoped to help in obtaining at Washington. The pipe is for export to .-* 
pig iron, to exercise an option for 10,000 tons of foun- bidding will show to what extent makers : 
dry grades of Eastern Pennsylvania iron for delivery make concessions. It is evident that the 

through the remainder of this year and the first quarter very strong at the recently named pric 

of next year, the reason being that the company and _ 6 in. and heavier and $59.50 on 4 in. 

the concerns with which it had contracts for castings ; 4 : 

were unable to obtain enough molders to keep the Old Material. The old material mar 

plants in full operation. The Singer Sewing Machine “™ drag awaiting developments from W 

Co., which has been in the market for 5000 tons No. 1__ it is not yet clear what effect the price fiy W 
foundry for the remainder of this year and the first i™gton will have. The limited buying of | 

half of next, has bought about 2000 tons and is stil] Steel by the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Pitts! 
negotiating. The American Brake Shoe & Foundry has not had any effect im this district. We 

Co. has sent out a new inquiry for 2000 tons of foundry brokers as follows to New York produce: 
grades. Some important interests report that they Per #ross ton, New York: 

have very little iron to sell for delivery prior to July 1 


¢ : } : ¢ . : Heavy melting steel scrap. (for shir 

of next year, this being true particularly of Virginia ment to eastern Pennsylvania) $24 $24 
and Buffalo irons. In Buffalo coke shortage is causing Old steel rails (short lengths) or | 

os : . : equivalent heavy steel scrap 4 
considerable trouble For early delivery we quote as Relaying rails 45 
follows, tidewater Rerolling rails : 

Iron and steel car axles 4) 4 

Ny 1 ar oc No. 1 railroad wrought , 

N 1 x $: ».2 Wrought-iron track scrap 7 

= 2 x + ai No. 1 yard wrought long 7 

Ni > Snart } 27 De Light iron 7 

J ‘ herr , 4 

‘ >a Cast borings (clean) 6 
N 2X Virgir 20.2 Machine-shop turnings 


Mixed borings and turnings 
Ferroalloys.—The domestic ferromanganese market Wrought-iron pipe (1 in. minimum 


. : : ( eter, not under 2 ft. long 
s quiet and the quotation for delivery th vear or i r, not under 2 ft ng) 
xt ranges from $250 to $275, furnace. Sales of small ‘ ja 
hes’ Samcenes fas mind t S950 Rn 1 $975 | ' Dealers in New York City and Brooklyn are quoting 
s have beer ade at $250, $2 and $275 per ton iz 2 . ; 
s : as follows to local foundries, per gross ton, but for 


the last week. Demand is not large. The 12,000-tor ; 
: ; delivery to cupola platforms of Brooklyn foundries 


inquiry for 20 per cent spiegeleisen, which has been >a . ’ 
about $3 more is quoted: 


before the market for two weeks, has been awarded 





ut details are lacking The quotation for 1918 de- No. 1 machinery cast $25.00 to$ 
ivery is $65, furnace, witl $70 asked for this vear’s No. 1 heavy cast (column, building 
ae ue 1c , . materials, ete.) 21.00 to 
material. A lot of 1000 tons of 16 to 20 per cent alloy No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boiler 
for January-February delivery old at about ete. ) 21.00 to 
I. 1.4 . ; ’ = 5 1 SOV 7) té LY.00 T 
$72, delivered. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is quiet and omotive grate bar 16.00 te 
inchanged at last week’s quotations M eable st (railroad) 27.00 to 
( whes 7 Ant 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Distribution in behalf of 
the Government among the country’s mills has beer 


ictive since the last report. For destroyers some 45,000 
tons of plates have been distributed and for the Emer Buffalo 


ency Fleet Corporation 15,000 tons. It is now esti 
; :; BUFFALO, 


nated that all of 1,500,000 tons of plates will be re 
red each of the next two years for shipbuilding. Pig Iron.—One of the larger producing 
r} otal production « hear plates 44 in. and ove! the district, that is now more actively 
ne in 1916 was 2,453,150 gro tons The asa seller than other interests, having a g1 
ge percentags which will thus be required for an able tonnage to dispose of, has sold pp! 
try which before the war made negligible de 10,000 tons during the week, the bulk of it 
nands is an indication of how scarce plates will be dry iron, at $33 per ton at furnace. Melters ar 
isine coming under the C elassification of the festing a lively interest in the securing of 
ty Committee of the War Industries Board. It cover their first quarter and first half ne« 
ed that 5000 cars are about to be distributed by is plenty of inquiry, with indications -that 
Government among 11 car-building companies for ip in good volume for a considerable per 
e expeditionary force i rance. As yet definite Most furnaces are only able to care for 0 
onclusion |} not been made of the 30,000 cars for trade, and current sales are almost entire 
Russia or of the 10,000 cars for the French railroads. delivery, there being very little tonnage lett 
Domestic road inquiries total some 6000 cars. New ivailable for delivery this year. The outl 
steel buying has generally been small in volume. Most there will be a heavy tonnage of iron book« 
of this has been for export on which higher than the half 1918 delivery within a very short peri 
fixed prices are ask 1, but exporters are finding it range at approximately the same level as a 
increasingly difficult to put through such business. In and we continue the same schedule as repo! 
the fabricating field the American Bridge Co. has closed week, which is as follows for the various gr 
for 1900 tons for the New York Shipbuilding Co. and furnace Buffalo: 
1200 tons for repairing the Baltimore & Ohio pier re No. 1 foun 
ently burned at Baltimore For a plant and angle Ni x 
shop at Hog Island for the American International Cor NO ae 
poration some 2100 tor will be required. In bar iron Malleable 
ore business at 4.50c., Pittsburgh business is noted and B Superior : } . 
ome easing is expected in bolts, nuts and spikes. So 
far as business in Eastern territory is concerned the Old Material—Large sales of heavy n 
steel bars range from 2.90c. to 4c., Pittsburgh; shapes are reported, and inquiries for considera! 
are obtainable in two or three months at 3c., Pittsburgh, of this grade of scrap continue to be re 
ind tank plates are nominal at 3.25c., Pittsburgh. Fo a much stronger tone to the market tha! 
mill shipments of iron bars we quote 4.695c. to 4.945¢c., last week. This commodity is now comma! gv 
New York. Out of store we continue to quote shapes to $29 per ton, as against $27 to $28 last 
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vices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


PEC CC CL LLCCLU LULU SONNE ! ; 1} VUOUUDTODAAANAAEAENGEAREEETNE 


epnnnnnnnnnannenngenns 


e quotations are nominal, showing prices which prevailed when last sal ere made. Published 


. as a matter of record.) 

ites from Pittsburgh on iron and steel Wrought Pipe 
. e from wrought iron and steel pipe in car- rhe followins ts are 1 bbers for carload 
‘oad 0 lb. New York 19.5c.; Philadelphia 18.5c.; the Pittsburg! ising card nounced Nov 
ale : Buffalo 11.6c.; Cleveland 13.5c.; Cin- OVS ed fos eon tees th a 


- Indianapolis 20c.; Chicago 21.5c.; St. 
sis 2 Kansas City 47c.; minimum carload 36,000 
%+ Paul 35.5¢c.; minimum carload 36,000 lb.; Den- inche Black Galv Inche Black Galy 


oe 79 nimum carload 36,000 lb.; Omaha 47c.; Bedveatie * ri und % = rs 
_ m carload 36,000 lb.; New Orleans 30.7c.; Bir- 4 to 28 10 
1 33 9 


mingham 46c.; Pacific Coast 75c.; minimum carload poate 
Q lo the Pacific Coast, the rate on steel bars ee a ; : 
ral steel is 90c.; minimum carload 40,000 » to 6 41, 2% 6 "§ rT: 

ind 85c.; minimum carload 50,000 lb. On wrought = + o! 
ron a teel pipe, the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 

{ per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to St. Paul + and » \& and % : 
mum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver 79c., mini os to 1% 3 : 





id 46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax 
p Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
° ; 
. 27 ‘ 
Structural Material to 4 » to 4 29 17 
- ‘ o 6 ‘ 4% to 6 , ] 
n.; channels, 3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 om © : Bhar = > 
; ; t < x 0 
legs, % in. thick and over, and zees 3 in ‘ en 1 15 : 
Ls . the ree bhine trade ’ 1ndditional 5 per cent 4 
Wire Products over t ove ¢ unts, which are subject to the 
t on annealed fence wire, not annou ‘ isual variatior weight co per ent rices for less than 
d with the price of $3.25 o irloads are four (4) ne ts wer basing (higher price) thar 
ounced at Washington. ) the above discounts on bla: nd 5 points on galvanized 
5 ¥ ; ¥ 7 | U 7 , , . . sme 
0 base per keg galvanized, 1 i 1 ions . V t at and ve . : t “n v vip discou 
; I head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 2 : me ‘ : : ; ; } 
> rc ) r rher tf i ne 
of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50 Bright Pie 509 Ky } an n bu Ar ay 
per 100 lb nnealed fence wire Nos. 6 1 ve bn | ea t t wer t r 
zed wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire ri 
painted barb wire, $3.65; pol hed fen Boiler Tubes 
ent-coated nails, $3.40 base, the 1 
the usual advances for the smaller trade, a Nomi d int t ! rload ot f ght 
freight added to point of delive t ' f led t I nt f ad ver ffect om Nov ! 19164 , 
cent off for cash in 10 day tandard charé ] n tul nd from April 2, 1917, on lay 
velded tul 
Nuts and Bolts ea : » wie aie 
effect for large buyers are as follo' de % and 2 ji 
300 lb. or more, when the actual freight rate . iy nd 
per 100 Ib., terms 30 days net, or and 2% 2 
10 days ind 3% r 1 ¥% it 
mall, rolled thread, 40 per cent; small cut to 4 ‘ ‘ 
per cent; large, 25 per cent ind 6 it 3% to 4% in..No quotations 
h. p. nuts small, rolled thread. 40 and 1 to 13 it 0 2 ; 
id, 40 per cent; large, 30 per cent t ' ‘ 
( nd ¢t nut sma (0 per cent . 
Bolt ends. h. p. nuts, 30 per cent with ni ae +} = xe 
: ve not more than four standar ’ 
per cent Lag screws (cone or gimlet point) candard lenat? 1 ; = = - 
. , 
} ) her 
blank, $1.70 off list, and tapped, $1.50 off i ‘ ¢ 
$ ff, and tapped, $1.30 off; nuts, c. ] nd t ¢ extre 
$ ff nd tapped, $1 off; hex. blank, $1.25 off See a ots ies pi ere ; 
$1 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 50 and 10 per = : , 
case-hardened nuts 50 and 10 per cent : 
eter and smaller i per nt Sheets 
I y r ens . hirer ‘ on heer f ! . 
Wire Rods t rd ¢ ' a meee a ieneen Tall * fo 
W iny net r r r ne ; me ir 1 } 
ind open-hearth rods to domest " Onen-heartt : b t ’ 
$ gh-carbon rods made from ordinary oper : ’ 
$ to $100. and special steel rods with carbons B 
: t 60 $100 to $110 ait 1 ll ibove oO 
©1%¢ 
P 9 . jk 7. ~ 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
es 9/16 in. and larger, $5 to $5.50; % in., 7/16 No 
s s - $ base Boat spikes are occasionally quoted Te 
lb.. f.0.b. Pittsburgh, but some mak ' ; : 
gher. Track bolts with square nuts, 7c. t . 
nd 8c. to 8.50c. in small lots for fairl: 
Steel Rails 
to 3.75c. at mil when id ir on 
r standard section rails and on car 
ic. to 4.25c. at mill Light rails, 25 te 
to 20 Ib.. $80 to $81; 12 and 14 Ib., $85 (ra 
$83 to $84 n carlozd lots, f.o.b. n 
r less than carloads Standard Bessem 
rth, $40 per gross ton, Pittsburgh 
rerne Plate N 
prices on all sizes of terne plates were _— 
$2.50 per package and are now as fo a 
lb $16 per package &-Ib. coating NC 
ting, I. C.. $17.50; 15-Ilb. coating, I. C NY 
ie $19: 25-lb. coating, I. ¢ z : 


$21 3 lb coating. I Cc $22 40-lb. coat Ti Vill B 4 ? 
ige, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 


Iron and Steel Bars 





T : 
9c. for delivery late this year, and 4.50c NO 
: ; in small lots for prompt shinment No ' 
1.75¢c., railroad test bars, 5.25c. in carload No. 30 
b. mill Nos. 3f 
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Metal Markets 


e 


OnNTERONNTCSTeMENEOHeNERS 


Feasnevennesscensenvenseeses 








ROGSSDAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADOGEAOSERNEAEEAOEOGDEOROOORORAOE DORAN EE OAEREEAEEEAEAEEEESOGOREROOROOROROOEROSGGRORLDSLAAASARERSADORO ORE AREEReeReReaeeegeeenenens: 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin = Lead- Spelter—— 
Electro- New New St New St 
Oct Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
31 3.50 23.50 66.00 6.00 5.87% 8.00 7.75 
Nov 
l »3.50 66.00 6.12% 6.00 8 00 7.75 
2. 3.50 66.00 6.12% 6.00 7.871 621% 
3. 3.50 6.25 6.12% 7.87% 17.62% 
5 350 68.00 6.25 6.1214 7.871 7.621 
NEw YORK, Nov. 7. 
The markets are generally quiet. Copper continues 
unchanged and nominal at the Government price. Tin 


is scarce and higher. 
Spelter is dull and 
clined nominally. 


Lead is quiet but very strong. 
lower. Antimony has again de- 


New York 


Copper.—We continue to quote the Government 


price of 23.50c. for both Lake and electrolytic copper 
as nominal. No metal is obtainable at this price in 
large quantities for early delivery. The Copper Pro- 


ducers’ Committee controls the situation absolutely, and 
official information is unobtainable. The jobbers’ posi- 
tion and that of the small consumer continue chaotic, 
but copper in small lots is being sold at above the 
Government price. Such stocks, however, are 
growing smaller, and replenishing them at any price 
is almost impossible. The London market continues dull 
and unchanged at £125 per ton for spot electrolytic and 
£121 for futures. 

Copper Averages.—In the absence of any sales of 
Lake or electrolytic copper at the Government or any 
other price in quantities sufficient to establish a mar- 
ket, there is no monthly average based on quotations 
in THE IRON AGE possible. The Government price of 
23.50c. has been quoted regularly as nominal. 


jobbers’ 


Tin.—The acute shortage in spot tin continues the 
controlling factor. The market is strong and higher, a 
small lot of spot having been sold at 68c., New York, 
on Monday. Tin for this position is practically unob- 
tainable, and the small consumers placed in a tight 
corner. A buyer desiring 15 tons late last week could 
not obtain it. There were moderate sales of future tin 
on Monday. In a quiet way on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 and 


2, considerable metal of all grades was disposed of, 
but these were not made 


mostly for future shipment, 
public. The permit situation is unrelieved, and the 
future of the spot buyer is uncertain. Arrivals up to 
Nov. 2 inclusive were 160 tons, with 4300 tons afloat. 
The London market continues to advance, spot Straits 
having been quoted on Nov. 3 at £260 10s., an increase 
of £4 in the week. 

Lead.—The 
strength. Demand is 
almost daily until 


continues to much 
active, and prices have risen 
on Monday the quotation in the 
outside market was 6.25c., New York, or 6.12%%c., St. 
Louis, for early delivery. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. also advanced its price on Monday 4c. per 
lb., to 6c., New York. There is, however, very little 


market display 


metal available from either source. The leading pro- 
ducer has not been a free seller in the last few days, 


even restricting its customers’ 
market is looked for. Buyers desire to purchase but 
sellers are scarce. It is estimated that in the large 
buying movement a week ago not far from 20,000 tons 
were sold, including large amounts for Canada and 
France. 

Spelter—The market is still stagnant and weak. 
Demand from the usual large consuming sources shows 
no sign of revival. Consumption is still considerably 
behind production, though lower prices are continually 
forcing certain producers to close down. Small lots have 
sold as low as 7.50c., St. Louis, with others at 7.75c. 
The latter quotation is steadily adhered to by some pro- 
ducers. The quotation for prime Western is more or 
less nominal at 7.62%c., St. Louis, or 7.87%c., New 
York, for early deliv ery. 


purchases. A higher 


THE IRON 


AGE Novem! 


Antimony.—Quotations for Chinese a 
grades are unchanged at 14.25c., New Yo) she tena 
The market is dead. bic 

Aluminum.—Demand for aluminum is ; 

No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
quoted at 36c. to 38c., New York. 

Old Metals—The market is unsett} Dea 
selling prices are nominally as follows: 


( 


Copper, heavy and crucible (nominal) 
Copper, heavy and wire (nominal)... 
Copper light and bottoms ....... 2 
<< re ae ei 18 
i Rr eee 12 
Heavy machine composition.......... 24 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........ lf 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 19 
RA, DRO. ba o'g alee enact ete teed 6 

SE: CO ovp-s ane bseeee en aknaes 

Be. * (cca ee b caenebtcnbswe 

aun 
Nov. 5.—Considerable copper is being sold 


ond hands at prices ranging from 28c. upward. Som 
of the resellers are manufacturers who have a surp! 
and believe they can safely take a profit now and 
plenish their supply early next year at 23.50c. [If 
their judgment fails, they may find themselves jn a 
tight place, as has happened before. In lead there wa 
active buying around 5.45c., the principal produce 
taking practically all of the business for the reason 
that the independents did not meet its price. Subse 
quently the big producer advanced its quotation 
5.95c. and the business tapered off. Tin has been active. 
and now stands at 68¢., with much higher prices pre- 
dicted. Its future, however, is admittedly fraught with 
uncertainty, and buying for any purpose, save imme- 
diate need, is a gamble. Spelter is inactive. Old 
metals are quiet. We quote as follows: Casting, Lake 
and electrolytic copper, 28c. to 30c.; tin, carloads, 68¢.: 
small lots, 70c.; lead, 5.95c.; spelter, 7.50c. to 7.62%e 
sheet zinc, 19c.; antimony, 16c. to 17.50c. On old metals 
we quote buying prices for less than carload lots as 
follows: Copper wire, crucible wire, crucible shapes, 
20c.; copper clips, 20c.; copper bottoms, 19c.; red 
19c.; yellow brass, 14.50c.; lead pipe, 4.50c.; zine, 5c.; 
pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tinfoil, 42c.; block tin, 47c 


St. Louis 


Nov. 5.—In the nonferrous metals market lead, 
which weakened during the earlier part of the week, 
regained a little strength toward the end and to-day 
closed at 6.12%c. in carload lots; spelter was a little 
less strong and in carload lots the close to-day was at 
7.50c. to 7.62%c. In less than carload lots the closing 
figures to-day were: Lead, 6.75c.; spelter, 8.50c.; tin, 
73c.; copper nominal, with reselling prices around 
27.50c.; Asiatic antimony, 18c. In the Joplin district 
there was a decidedly weaker feeling in zinc blende, 
with the range from $57.50 to $72.50, basis of 60 per 
cent metal. The interest which had been holding the 
top figure up to $75 shortened the price to the top 
range, but took only the very best ores at that price 
The average for the week for the district was $65 per 
ton. Calamine ranged from $33 to $37 per ton, basis 
of 40 per cent metal, while the average for the week 
for the district was $35 per ton. Lead showed extreme 
weakness early in the week, selling as low as $60 per 
ton, but recovered to $65, which is still $15 per tn 
below the price of two weeks ago. The average fort the 
week for the district, basis of 80 per cent metal, was 
$65. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ 
buying prices as follows, some a being noted: 
Light brass, 11c.; heavy yellow brass, 15c.; heavy 
brass and light copper, 19c.; heavy copper and coppe 
wire, 21.50c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 42c.; zinc, 5¢.; 
lead, 5c.; lead, 5.50c. 


brass, 





Late last week four blast furnaces in the Young® 
town, Ohio, district were banked owing to the shortage 
of coke. Three stacks at the Ohio works of the rd 
negie Steel Co. were idle, and one of the Hut bbard - 
naces at the Youngstown & Tube Co. Niles st ack of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., at Niles, Ohio, is also banked 
for lack of coke. 








IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 





k’s Slump—More Liberty Bonds—An 
Important Conference 


NEw YORK, Nov. 6. 
iarkable slump in stocks last week is gen- 
uted to short selling to a large extent, but 
ized that Government demands for money 

have a depressing effect on the market. 
St on reached the extremely low point of 93% 
y. This stock first sold on the curb March 
38, and rapidly advanced to 55. Following 
ion of 1904 and the liquidation that resulted, 
to 83%, and not until 1908 did it sell above 
record of 55, established in 1901. On Oct. 4, 
ld at 94%, and that record stood until Sep- 
116, when for the first time in its history it 
rosst r. Following the outbreak of the European 
the Stock Exchange was closed, Steel com- 
the New Street market Oct. 24, 1914, at 
May 31, 1917, the high record of 1365¢ was 
The stock remained above par until last 
on Thursday it dropped 93%, but made a 
ater in the week. Gains were also recorded on 
other stocks. An important feature of the 
that in spite of the low prices prevailing 

at no time a panicky condition. 
g the stocks which recorded losses for the 
the following: American Car & Foundry, 
Locomotive, com., 9; American Steel 
Baldwin Locomotive, com., 8%; Beth- 
Steel, com., 8; Bethlehem Steel, class B, 8; Beth- 
St pref., 2; Colorado Fuel & Iron, 6%; Cru- 
11%; Gulf States Steel, 12; Lackawanna 
2; Midvale Steel, 3%; National Acme, 3%; 
Na Enameling & Stamping, 4%; Pressed Steel 
Republic Iron & Steel, 84%; Superior Steel, 6%; 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry, 1%; United 
com., 11%; United States Steel, pref., 2. 
nge of prices on active iron and industrial 
m Wednesday of last week to Monday of this 

as follows: 


Last 





can 


bat bool 
C eel. 


15! 197 Int. Har. of N. J 
69%- 71 COM ... ... 1014-104 
0 9% Int. Har. of N. J 
6 es 11¢ 
Int Har. Corp 
‘ 63% ee - 64 571 
Lacka. Steel 68 i7 
106 -107% Lake Sup. Corp. 104- 12 
TM- 5 Midvale Steel 1014- 43% 
14%- 9TH Nat.-Acme. -» 26%- 27% 
280 292 Nat. En. & Stm 
S3%- 91 COG «a . sl = 36% 
2 57 % N. Y. Air Brake. 98 -105 
0 - 58! Nova Scotia St 74 +- 79 
I 94%4,- 94% Pr. Steel com.. 0) 
74 - 79 Pr. Steel pf... 0 
ss B. 73 - 80 Ry St Spring 
90 Gs. dan wan 36%4- 40 
115 Republic com. 68%4- 7 
80 Republic pf 9614- 97 
27 Sloss com . 33%- 37! 
‘ 36 Superior Steel .. 30%4- 34 
yn 5% Superior St. Ist pf..... 98 
Tool. 40 - 51 Un. Alloy St. Ist 
3014- 35% pf 5 soot at Om 37%- 40 
om. 51%- 63 U. S. Pipe com. 10 - 12% 
pt S914- 901 U. S. Pipe pf... 48%- 49 
pf Y9'e- 99% l S. Steel com. 90%-101% 
1247-130 l S. Steel pf. .109%-11 
Cert. 22% - 264 Va. I. C. & Coke. 50 - 55 
80 - 90 Warwick : idme 7% 
West. Elec S61G- 41% 
101% 
Dividends 
can Radiator Co., quarterly, 3 per cent on the 


31, and 1% 


ble Dec 
7 7 
15 


per cent on the preferred, 
, quarterly, 1% per cent on the preferred, pay 
Steel Co., 


Jan. 15, 
4 per 


quarterly 2% per cent on the com- 
extra 5 per cent, payable Dec. 1, and 
cent on the first and second preferred 
i Steel Co., quarterly, 2 per cent, payable 
national Harvester Co., of New Jersey, 
r cent on the preferred, payable Dec. 1 
national Harvester Corporation, quarterly, 1% per 
preferred, payable Dec. 1. 
n-Seaboard Steel Corporation, quarterly, 
Nov. 1. 
ze Arms Corporation, quarterly, 1% per cent on 
1% per cent on the first preferred, and 1% per 
econd preferred, all payable Dec. 15 


quar- 


$1 per 
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JOSHUA Horrocks, one of the first manufacturers 
of poultry wire fencing in the United States, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 5, aged 77 years. 

Manchester, England, and learned the 


He was born at 
| articles from wire there. At 


trade of forming useful 
the age of 28 he emigrated to California, where he first 


made poultry wire. He subsequently moved to Chi 
cago, and when his plant was destroyed in the fire of 
1871 came to New York. For many years he was 
located at 111 Fulton Street, removing later to the 


In 1898, following 
was incorporated 


present factory at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a stroke of paralysis, the 
with one son, Edward E., president and another, 
Frederick H., Although Mr. Horrocks 
had been confined to his room for the last seven 
his death was caused by pneumonia 
steel door mat. He left a 
daughter. 


business 
as 
as treasurer. 
year S, 

He invented 
three 


the 


widow, sons and one 


JOSEPH DAIN, SR., a prominent member of the Deere 
& Co. organization, and a resident of Moline, Ill., since 
1912, died Nov. 1 at the Eietel Hospital, Minneapolis, 


Minn. He was taken ill on Oct. 29 while on a business 
trip through the Northwest. Throughout the farm 
implement world Mr. Dain was widely known as an 
inventor and manufacturer. He was especially inter 
ested in the development of haying tools. He was 
president of the Dain Mfg. Co., vice-president and 
director of Deere & Co., and a director in several of 
the Deere subsidiary concerns. Last month he re 
tired as president of the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association. He presided over the sessions of 
that organization at its convention in Chicago, Oct. 
17 to 19. 


N. V. Sacus, for 1 
H. Mathews Co., 


connected with the James 
steel stamp and stencil manufacturer, 


UV years 


Pittsburgh, died Oct. 21 He was manager of the 
bronze department and previous to that manager of 
the advertising department At one time he was con 
nected with the Stephen T. Williams Co., New York. 


Hau H. Hitz, for about 20 years Cleveland represen 
tative of the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., and the 
C. & G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, died at his 
country home in Wickliffe, Ohio, Oct. 28, after a three 
years’ illness. 

Louis F. ZOLINGER, Columbia, Pa., a pioneer iron 
worker, died Oct. 2, at the age of 78. He was con- 
nected with the old Central Iron Co., South Harris- 
burg, and later the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co., until 


its failure. 


Machine Shop for Washington Navy Yard 
Gun Plant 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Bids were opened at the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Department 
yesterday for a large six-story machine shop for the 
great gun plant at the Washington Navy Yard to be 
used in the manufacture of guns, mounts, torpedoes and 
miscellaneous ordnance supplies. The building, which 
will be the largest of its kind ever built by the Govern- 
ment, is to be 502 ft. 6 in. long, 162 ft. 6 in. wide and 
85 ft. 6 in. high, with reinforced concrete foundations, 
structural steel frame, crane girders and monorails, 
concrete incased steel columns and girders, reinforced 
concrete floors, gypsum roof, with concrete window sills, 
brick exterior spandrel walls, concrete cornice and belt 
course, terra cotta interior partition and court walls, 
with stucco or plaster finish; plumbing, heating, venti- 
lating appliances, electric lighting, electric elevators, etc. 

Warren Moore & Co., Philadelphia, who bid $1,048,- 
000 with 180 days for completion time, appear to be the 
lowest general bidder on all points. Congress appropri- 
ated $7,500,000 for the extension and equipment of the 
gun plant at the Washington yard, but plans for the 
expending of the remainder of this large sum have not 
yet been perfected. 
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J. G. Deericks has been made general manager of 
sales of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Union Arcade Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, succeeding Edmund 
Steytler, who died at Atlantic 
City, Oct. 8. He has been iden- 


tified with the steel trade in vari- 





ous capacities. He went to 
New York some years ago and 
was in the sales department of 
the American Steel Hoop Co. 
when that concern and the Na- 
tional Steel Co. moved their of- 
fices from New York to Pitts 
burgh, both companies later be- 


ing absorbed by the Carnegie Steel Co., Mr. Deericks 
then going in the sales department of that concern. Later 
he went with the American Steel & Wire Co., in its New 
York offices, and had charge of sales of its wire prod- 
ucts to manufacturers in the Eastern district. In 

April this year he left the American Steel & Wire Co. 
to accept the position of assistant general manager of 
sales of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. He was born in 
Cleveland in 1871. He is a member of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the Engineers Club of New 


York, the Ohio Society of New York and the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association. 
John Hunter, chief engineer for the Union Electric 


Light & Power Company at St. Louis, has been appointed 


by the United States Government to aid in directing 
the construction of the American marine fleet, with 
especial charge of shipbuilding operations on the Pas- 


saic River in New Jersey. 

Vaughan E. Montgomery, formerly in the sales de- 
partment, Cincinnati office of Crocker Bros., is now 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, with the machine gun company of 
the 330th Regiment. He was recently promoted from 
private to sergeant and was also appointed special in 
structor in English for his company. 


Norman B. Hickox has been appointed sales and 
advertising manager of the National X-Ray Reflector 
Co., Chicago. E. H. Cameron, formerly sales manager, 
has severed his connection with the company and is 
now located in Seattle. Hugh D. Butler, formerly 
manager Chicago sales, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager. Guy R. Hastings, formerly assistant 
manager Chicago sales, has been appointed manager 
Chicago sales. George D. Bryson has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager. 


G. W. Wesley, formerly vice-president of the General] 
Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., has become con- 


nected with the Simplex Automobile Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. a: 
C. A. Bachelder, general purchasing agent for the 


Holt Mfg. Co., San Francisco, builder 
gines, is in the East on a month’s trip. 


of traction en- 


James I. Stephenson, president Cincinnati Iron & 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, was largely responsible in in- 
fluencing the American Iron & Steel Institute to hold 
its fall meeting in Cincinnati. He 
was chairman of the local commit- 
tee that arranged the entertain- 
ment program, and since the con- 
vention last month he has received 
a large number of letters from 
members who attended, congratu- 
lating his committee on the suc- 
cessful manner in which the enter- 
tainment features were carried out. 

Previous to his connection with 
his present company Mr. Stephen- 
son was for a numbers of years 
assistant manager of sales of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
at Cincinnati. 
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Walter C. Voss, formerly in charge o 
office of the rim and tube division of this © mp, 
to be transferred to Washington to lo 
business of the Standard Parts Co. Mr 
replaced by Art A. Loeffler, formerly of 
Church-Wilcox Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Charles P. Bannon, formerly sales ma; 
Best Steel Casting Co., San Francisco, } 
that position in order to take a needed res 


Charles C. Capehart, superintendent of 
of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. at the wig 
Pa., plant, has been promoted to chief i tor, 
ceeding J. N. Critchlow, who resigned ent 
similar position with the United Alloys Corporat 
Canton, Ohio. M. E. Harty, efficiency exp: i 
assigned to the superintendency of the bar E 
Gants has been appointed steam and hydraulic engi; 


Harry L. Horning, vice-president and genera] ; 
ager Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., and chair 
man of the motor products section, War Ind 
Board, was the guest of honor at the weekly lunche: 
of the City Club of Milwaukee on Saturday, N 
and discussed the remarkable achievement of America 
automotive engineers in producing the new militar 
truck in record-breaking time. 


L. E. Dunhan, who has been connected with the iror 
ore department of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve 
a number of years, has been appointed as director of 
purchases for the various interests with which th: 
Hanna firm is connected as agent. The present pur 
chasing agents and offices in Cleveland, Duluth, Minn 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will be maintained as heretofore 


Nickel Co., 


S. Signa 


sland, for 


Ambrose Monell, president International N 
has been commissioned a colonel in the U. 
Corps, aviation section. 

F, E. Nulsen, president Missouri Malleable Iron Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., who at the recent Cincinnati meet- 

ing of the American Iron and 
(maiGaal cl. woe =.) Steel Institute discussed the pa- 
per by Henry F. Pope, president 
of the National Malleable Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland, on Malleable 
Iron and Its Uses, has long been 
a prominent figure not only in the 
malleable business in St. Louis 
and vicinity but in the National 
councils of the manufacturers of 





malleables. His valuable paper 
will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Stanton Griffith, for fifteen years superintendent of 
the foundry, pattern shop and chemical laboratory of 
the Eclipse works of the Fairbanks-Morse Mfg. Co 
Beloit, Wis., resigned Nov. 1 to accept the position of 
works manager of the South Side Foundry & Machin 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Griffith’s first employment 
as a youth was in the plant to which he now return 
as works manager. 


Oscar Stegeman, president and general manage! 
Stegeman Motor Car Co., Milwaukee, has resigned and 
will make new connections. 

Charles G. Crocker, general manager Oscillatin ng 
Sleigh Co., Menomonie, Wis., has resigned to accep 
the position of works manager of the United States 
Switch Co., organized recently at Eau Claire, Wis., 
and now manufacturing automatic railroad and street 
ear switches and signals. Mr. Crocker formerly was 
factory superintendent of the McDonough Mfg. \ 
Eau Claire. 

Alfred Marshall, Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Co., Chicago, has returned after an absence of 400" 
six ‘months, during which time he was a member of 
expedition sent by the Carnegie Institute and Nati 7 
Geographical Society to the Ungava Peninsula a 
Marshall accompanied the party as an ornithologis 

F. D. Egan, formerly steam and electrical eng 
at the Midland, Pa., works of the Pittsburgh Cruct le 
Steel Co., has resigned, effective Nov. 1, to accept the 
position of works manager of the Pittsburgh Iron & 


a 


e¢ 

















es Co., of Pittsburgh, works at Midland, 
ooks, formerly works manager, will now 
time to the positions of secretary and 


4 


: manager of the company. 

: iham has resigned as mechanical engineer 
in Pneumatic Tool Co., Zelienople, Pa., to 
engineer of the Ocala Iron Works, Ocala, 

ABROGATION OF CONTRACTS 
Producers and Consumers in Various 
Iron and Steel Lines 
ration of contracts as a possibility under 
T deral legislation at the next session of 


is lately been made a subject of special 
through the inquiry sent widely to the 
- teel trade by the Federal Trade Commission. 
nsus of opinion thus obtained will form a 
presumed, for stipulations of the proposed 
teel and iron price fixing bill. Such a 
ire, it will be recalled, was to be made an early 
hen Congress meets in December. Mean- 
ipplementing its editorial in the last issue, 
AGE has been sounding out the views of vari- 
isses of manufacturers of iron and steel products, 
ng particularly those likely to have more at 
material purchase contracts than in contracts 
vering products of their own manufacture. Of forty 
ises, comprising small as well as large manufacturers, 
ne indicated a willingness that contracts should 

ed, but with qualifications. 


Abrogation With Qualifications. 


r example, a maker of rolling mill machinery, 

ng an inability to buy for prompt or future 
pments on commodities “where the prohibitive profit 
has been eliminated by the Government,” hopes “that 
true American spirit will soon be shown that will 
the Government to proceed with their plans, 

h necessarily should abrogate all contracts, placing 

on a fair profit basis, making a uniform standard 

es so that everybody can get busy and do their 


\ builder of industrial plants believes “that if the 
reement of an existing contract for steel at a rate 
iderably higher than the fixed price will work a 
irdship on the buyer and penalize him unduly, as 
pared with a competitor who buys at Government 
s, this should have consideration, providing, how- 
er, that the Government’s fixed price allows the steel 
good profit.” 
\ maker of bolts and nuts says that “as far as our 
istment in price is concerned, when we make it, 
will voluntarily reduce every contract on our books, 
nging the contract to the price announced.” 
\ maker of plumbers’ supplies thinks that “whereas 
proper that the mill should expect the quantity 
® taken out on the contract, the price should be 
to the Government standard, although so far 


do not seem to be disposed to meet these 


Against Abrogation. 


ews against contract abrogation may be sum 
the following quotations: 


teel castings The abrogation of contract 


nistake Endless confusion and months of 
d ensue. Presumably, manufacturers, when 
product, covered themselves on the materials 


soon as existing contracts are thus worked 
ole industry comes down automatically to a 
erating under the fixed prices established. 

rgings: We strongly urge against a move of 


ir minds it would establish a precedent, 


ger, far reaching in its effects, not only to 
their relations, one with another, but with 
The keeping of contracts inviolate has been a 
contracting parties, 


between whether con- 
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1 long tin t or I ipu : ‘ tra 
vho f ind it r wor ng t t? a Lav tage W 1 hav 
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o hav favorable contr t rema d and thu i 
in undesirable condition 
A maker of cold-rolle« trip stee Legalized abrogati 
ft contracts ke to have I j il effect on the p bli 
We do not want lem! obligwatio to be cor ler 
scraps of paper,” nor get our t ‘ world into the wa 
considering lightl ts commitments If price fixing cou 
have been made to affect all materials, ontract is well a 
uture purchases, the effect on the prices of all products mad 
from steel would have been immediat As it is now, nobod 
knows when $33 pig w reach plowshars or pruning hook 
That is what the publi nters ither t to re 
duce the earnings of the who are pa Kg 
irge proportion of their earning to the Government in taxe 
A selling agent for variou teel maker product Or 
the question of brogating contract we feel very trong 
If our government is to lend itself to such socialistic po 
we have great fear for the future of American business Te 
is credit means a great deal, but if we have to abrogate our 
contracts, we fail to ee where Ne \ have iny credit left 
it puts us in exactly the same position as the man who sell 
ind then because the market ip refu to deliver, and 
ells the same tonnage over igain at a higher figure Wwe 
certainly have a ifficiency of that type to deal with it 
is, and so hope that our Gover nt will not stoop to icl 
low practices 
A manufacturer of bar iro! We feel that ontract 
should not be abrogated, for the reason that in many cas 
the manufacturer covers the requirements of the contract by 
purchases of raw material, and if contract should be 
abrogated, he would be left with a lot of possibly high price« 
material on his hands and subjected to a loss that would be 
beyond his control Moreover, manufacturers have alway 


felt that nding on both partie 


ind not merely options on the 


contracts should be equally b 


part of the purchaser 


A maker of bar iron My moral training, together wit! 
my business education, the latter covering a period of near! 
forty years, has instilled ir t ich a deep-rooted convictio 
of the inviolability of contract that | innot magine my 


elf considering the advantage of thelr brogation The 
lisadvantages, by reason of the recedent established, would 
n my opinion, so far outstrip the advantages as to preclude 
iny discussion of the question The Constitution of the 
United States provides in Sectior among other things. that 
No ex post facto law hall be passed.” In Section 10 that 
No State shall pass any ex post facto law, or law im 
pairing the obligation of contra This would seem t 


learly indicate the that document 


t. that. it seems t me hould pre for all time 


At the monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Foundry- 
men’s Association at the Manufacturers Club, Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday evening, G. H. Clamer, vice-president 
of the Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, explained the 
Ajax-Hyatt electric furnace for melting non-ferrous 
metals. The Phoenix Iron Co. was proposed for mem 
bership. 





Curtailment of Automobile Constructioy 


Need of Chrome Steel for Munitions Calculated 
to Reduce Numbers of Pleasure Cars—War 


Business Will 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.— Owing to the demand for 
chrome steel for the manufacture of munitions, the 
priority officer of the War Industries Board has issued 
an order which, in effect, forbids the delivery of this 
kind of steel for the manufacture of adele automo- 
biles. The issuance of this order, which was not publicly 
announced by the War Industries Board, caused general 
consternation among automobile manufacturers and in 
connection with semi-official reports that the Govern- 
ment is preparing to take over numerous automobile 
plants in whole or in part for the manufacture of air- 
planes, engines and other war material, brought to 
Washington during the past week a large number of 
men prominent in the automobile industry. Their pro- 
tests are now under consideration by the War Indus- 
tries Board, and it is possible that the chrome steel 
embargo may be modified, although there is no pros- 
pect that it will be rescinded; in fact, this particular 
order is believed to be the forerunner of a series de- 
signed to cut down the production of what are styled 
by the War Industries Board, “non-essentials 
rather loosely applied at present to articles 
of no direct value in the conduct of the war. 

The advance guard of the automobile manufacturers 
arrived in Washington soon after the embargo order 
on chrome steel was issued. A meeting was at once 
called of the officers of the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Motor and Accessories Manufacturers. 
This was followed by a general conference participated 
in by Col. Charles Clifton, president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. C. W. Stiger, presi- 
dent of the Motor and Accessories Manufacturers, and 
Coker F. Clarkson, general manager of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 3efore the conference ad- 
journed Howard E. Coffin, of the Advisory Committee 
of the Council of National Defense, Gen. C. E. Baker, 
of the Quartermasters Corps, U. S. A., and Hugh 
Frayne, labor representative on the War Industries 
Board, were called into consultation. 


,’ a term 
that are 


teduced Deliveries of Chrome Steel Proposed 
The 


chrome 


order of the priority officer with regard to 
steel cuts off immediately the supply of this 
metal and in the opinion of experienced manufacturers, 
who took part in the conferences 
disaster throughout the industry. The conference 
therefore proposed a substitute, which would provide 
for reduced deliveries of chrome steel, but which would 
not put an end to the production of pleasure cars. The 
priority order was criticized by the manufacturers on 
the ground that the entire automobile industry consumes 
less than 5 per cent of the steel production of the 
United States and utilizes but a very small percentage 
of the chrome steel. Other industries, which do not con- 
tribute to the waging of war, it was asserted, use quite 
as much chrome steel as the automobile builders; hence, 
the priority order in question constituted a clear dis- 
crimination against a single industry. 


», would cause widespread 


Proposed Cut in Pleasure Car Production 


The substitute proposition framed by the conference 
proposed an immediate cut in the production of pleasure 
ears of 15 per cent with the understanding that this 
would be followed by a steady curtailment in this branch 
of the business until within six months the output of 
pleasure cars would be brought down to 60 per cent of 
normal, The leading manufacturers of the country 
are understood to be well protected in the matter of 
stocks of chrome steel; hence, in the distribution of this 
metal during the next six months it was proposed to 
favor those concerns, and especially the smaller ones, 
which have little or no chrome steel on hand. To pre- 
vent disastrous consequences to the automobile indus- 


Help Maintain Organizations 


try as the result of the proposed reduced productio, 
pleasure cars, it was suggested that the Govern 


should place orders for shells of small and mo 
ber with those factories equipped for this or which 
can be fitted up without great expenditure of time o 
money. : 
The substitute proposition of the automobile me, 
was laid before the War Industries Board by a egy 
mittee appointed for the purpose, which emented 
the formal project with a brief oral argument in gyp. 
port of its adoption. The board is giving the matter 
careful consideration, and it is believed will reach a de 
cision in the present week. Following the meeting of th 


y “ 
Ae Vil LUE 
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Director Gifford of the 


automobile men with the board, the 
Council of National Defense made an informal state. 
ment in which he said that the priority order directed 
against the manufacture of pleasure automobiles should 
not be regarded as a discrimination against a special 
industry. The Government, he said, did not mean to 
injure the business of manufacturing automobiles, but 
must conserve all raw materials needed for the produc. 
tion of munitions. It was also the purpose of the War 
Industries Board, he said, to utilize the plants and fa- 
cilities of many of the large automobile manufacturing 
plants and this would necessarily interfere with the pro- 
duction of pleasure cars. This might result, Mr. Gif. 
ford said, in cutting down the production of this type 
of car to about one-tenth of the present output. It 
would not be surprising, he added, if it should | 
necessary to follow the example of the British Govern- 
ment, which has prohibited the building of pleasure 
cars while the war is on. The shortage in the produc- 
tion of coal might prove a factor in the problem, empha- 
sizing the necessity of reducing the output of the auto 
mobile and other non-essential industries. 


pecome 


War Business for Automobile Plants 


The Aircraft Board is planning to increase the num 
ber of automobile manufacturers who are to be called 
upon to build Liberty motors and other engines for air- 
planes, and this work, it is thought, will absorb the 
facilities of a considerable number of the largest plants 
in the country. The Quartermasters Department wil 
also make a wider distribution of orders for military 
trucks for the army than has heretofore been contem- 
plated, and the Ordnance Bureau of the War em 
ment has already undertaken a survey of the automo 
bile industry to determine the extent to which its ' 
can be utilized in the production of shells. It is fred 
conceded, however, that at best the Government wi! 0 
unable to utilize all the plants that will be interf re 
with by the chrome steel order, and it is quite possibie 
that many of the smaller concerns, which are fitted | ap 
to manufacture but two or three models of small 
pleasure cars, will be compelled to close down. 

The Council of National Defense has undert . 
task of tabulating the essential and non-essentia! indus 
tries, but does not now contemplate making its ca 
gories public at this time. Scarcity of coal will pro> 
ably force the first curtailment of production, ane ae 
sequent orders will be influenced by shortages of ot 
materials. 






aken the 


u 
+ 


Listing So-Called Non-Essential Industries 


The special committee of the Chamber of Con a 


of the United States, which is co-operating wi™ 
Council of National Defense, has prepared a bu! “ 
in response to many inquiries as to the ee 
plans with respect to so-called non-essential incust!'” 
and especially as to what course will be follow ed a 
drawing labor and materials therefrom. It is st#! a sed 
this bulletin that no policy has been definitely i 
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ent; nevertheless, the course to be pur- 
.cturers is perfectly clear. 
\ cept in emergencies should be taken, it 
t be in accordance with some general 





ts a thorough survey of the industries of 
* “If unnecessary hardship is to be 
- Waddill Catchings, chairman of the 
oh mittee, “and if there is to be no discrim- 
* vernment should not act until a general 
va formulated and made known to the busi- 
Ee sections. Before a business is classified 


: . Sea and deprived by act of government of 





: rial, the industry through duly elected 
s should be given an opportunity to dis- 
r ens to learn the premises of the Govern- 
mer reasons for action. 

“ e of the Government—the concentration of 
indus gy toward winning the war—appeals to 
d ail, and « industry can be relied upon to assist in 
. bringing itself into adjustment with the war needs of 

" Where at ndustry is regarded as non-essential and 
“ must be deprived of labor and materials, such deliberate 
e planning may lead to the use of substitute materials 
- of diferent processes of production. In this manner 
d ynnecessary hardship may be avoided. Furthermore, 
d when the Government is forced to deprive a business of 
} materials and labor because it is non-essential, an effort 
0 should be made by the Government to place with the 
‘ industry orders for product needed in the war. If in 
D war orders effort is made to produce war 
iT sul the centers where labor is housed, not only 
- w in munition centers be relieved, but there 
g w led at the end of the war the great problem 
» or back to the normal producing centers.” 
i. W. L. C. 
Ne 
It 
ie Decrease in October Lake Ore Shipments 
re lron ore shipments down the lakes from the Lake 
0. Superior region in October were 8,193,892 gross tons, 
.. C0! vith 9,116,196 tons in October, 1916, a de- 
> crease of 922,304 tons, or 10.11 per cent. The follow- 
ing table gives the October and season shipments by 
port orresponding figures for 1916 in gross 
n- October, October To Nov.1, To Nov. 1, 
4 1917 1916 1917 1916 
: E 995,052 876,488 6,162,774 6,507,482 
~ M $61,284 519,806 2,870,100 3,546,651 
1@ A 178,029 1,218.13 6,603,238 7,269,846 
ts Su 1,876,525 1,732,865 12,2 1 11,493.83 
D 197,629 3,298,314 17,686,997 19,472,473 
1,385,373 1,470,589 8,677,218 9,642,563 
q 8,193,892 9,116,196 54,253,598 57,932,846 
n- 922,506 ..csccs SOR 
2 season the 1917 decrease is 3,679,248 tons, 
te r boo per cent. The Duluth percentage to Nov. 1, 
iy ‘Wli, was 32.60 per cent against 33.61 per cent last 
- year, while the Great Northern dock at Superior 
4 ipped 18.60 per cent of the total this year against 
le 1.29 per cent to Nov. 1, 1916. The decrease in the 
1D “tal this year to Nov. 1 of 6.35 per cent compares with 
1 an increase of 38.54 per cent at the same time last 
ne : ee 
S- \merican Zine Products Co. has been organized 
, Ohio, parties with a capital of $1,000,- 
| tated that all of the stock to be issued has 
p , that they will not issue bonds. Promi- 
rT a ‘ified with the company are D. W. Kerr, 
Reh gon, W. Manning Kerr, R. A. Leitch and 
at all of Youngstown. The company is 

: mill plant for the manufacture of zinc 

"e encastle, Ind. The plant will be completed 
ie ; onths and have a monthly capacity for 
n ce ' 2400 tons. H. S. Buck will be general 
’s oar the plant. He is also the managing head 
ss a affiliated Fort Smith Spelter Co., oper- 
i om ‘ at Fort Smith, Ark., from which the 
eee Products Co. will secure a portion of its 
d 400 » The Greencastle plant will employ about 





full operation. 
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Defends Action in Paying Bonuses 


No definite action was taken at the meeting held in 
Pittsburgh, last week, of stockholders of the Carbon 
Steel Co., who entered a suit that is being carried on 
in the courts of West Virginia, and are trying to com- 
pel Charles McKnight, president of the company to 
pay back into its treasury more than $500,000 bonus 
money voted to him and other officials by the Board of 
Directors some months ago. The situation as regards 
this bonus money, which some stockholders claim was 
illegally paid, was very fully discussed at the meeting. 
Charles McKnight, president, has issued a long letter 
to the stockholders in which he defends his action in 
paying large bonuses to himself and other officials 
about a year ago, and in part this letter says: 


In October, 1916, when your company had completed al) 
its contracts with the British Government, the general busi 
ness of your company had reached condition where the 


salaries being paid to the officers were, in the opinion of your 


board, totally inadequate in view of the responsibiliti and 
duties entailed for the coming year This was largely due 
to the fact that your company’s financial condition had not 
until that time permitted the payment of ilaries commen 
surate with those paid by other companies in the same busi 
ness. The president had undertaken the management of the 
company in 1910 as chairman of your board, but erved 


without salary until October, 1912, when he was made presi 
dent, with a salary of $6,000 a year inder which he had 
served until this time. The vice-president and treasurer was 
receiving a salary of $3,600 a year, and the salaries of the 


other officers had bee mn proportior Many ompanies in 
the same line of business were paying irge salaries, new 
companies were springing up on all side which were ready t« 
pay generous compel! itior to offic illed in the steel 
business, and tentative offers had already been made to sume 
of the officials of your company Your board in October 
1916, increased the salaries of its executive officers, but, to 

void placing heavy fixed charges on the ompany business 


at a time when the prosperity in the steel business was ex 
ceptional but its duration problematical, adopted the sugges 
tion of the president, and entered into an agreement whereby 
for the coming fiscal year, after the company hould earn 
the required dividends on the preferred stock and 6 per cent 
upon the common stock, a sum equal to 20 per cent of the 
net profits remaining should be paid to the president for dis- 


tribution among the officers of your company As before, 
this matter was reported to the tockholders at the annual 
meeting held in November, 1916, and was by them unani- 


mously approved 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Carbon 
Steel Co. will be held in Pittsburgh Nov. 12, and it is 
stated that at this meeting efforts will be made by some 
of the minority stockholders to obtain control. Letters 
have been sent out by two factions of the company 
asking for proxies to be used at the coming meeting 


‘Takes Over Iron Foundry 

The Wagner Castings Co., Decatur, Ill, A. W. 
Wagner, president, has taken over the Decatur Foundry 
Co., maker of light gray iron castings and will con- 
tinue the production of these castings, although it is 
probable that early in 1918 malleable iron castings will 
be made also. The plant just acquired was formerly the 
Central Malleable Iron Co. and still contains equipment 
essential to the making of malleable castings. Mr. 
Wagner, who heads the new company, organized the 
Decatur Malleable Iron Co. and is still interested in the 
latter company. 


The Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is now 
employing a full force of men in its foundry that had 
been closed down for several months on account of a 
strike. The company refused to recognize the moulders’ 
union and has employed its new force simply as indi- 
viduals. A large percentage of the striking workmen 
returned under these conditions 


The Hamilton Furnace Co. at Coke-Otto, a suburb 
of Hamilton, Ohio, will make improvements to its plant, 
estimated to cost over $500,000. One of the principal 
improvements will be a movable car dumper. The 
plant is now operating at full capacity producing basic 
pig iron. 
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MORE STEEL PRICES FIXED 


Further Announcement as to Finished Products 
Made at Washington 


Announcement was made Nov. 5 in Washington that 
the President had approved an agreement made by the 
War Industries 


tries of the United States fixing maximum prices, 


Board with the principal steel indus- 


sub- 


ject to revision Jan. 1, 1918, on certain steel articles, 
is follows: 
Sheets.—No. 28 black sheets, $5 per 100 lb., f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $4.25 per 100 
lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh: No. 
100 lb., f.o.b. 


28 galvanized sheets, $6.25 per 


Pittsburgh. The above prices to apply to 
} 


both Bessemer and open-hearth grades. 


steel discount 


pipe, 


Pipe.—On %-in. to 3-in. black 
l Pittsburgh. 


2 and 5 and 2% per cent, f.o.b. 


MANY HOUSES NEEDED 


Committee Reports on Conditions Resulting from 
War Demands 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—The Committee on Housing 


of the Council of National Defense, appointed Oct. 9, 
1917, to investigate and re port upo! the extent of the 
housing problem in connection with workers employed 


on Government contracts and the relation of that prob- 
lem to the output of war materials, has 


findings to the Counc 


submitted its 


The testimony and records obtained by the commit 
tee clearly indicate that with few exceptions the Gov- 
rnment contracts for ships, guns, ammunition and 
ther war materials have thus far been made with little 


necessities 
labor. In 
materially 


or no Government the housing 
incident to a rapid and 


ts investigation the 


provision for 
le -7F y 
iarge i! 


ittes¢ 


crease ol 


has beer 


comn 


aided by the report of Philip Hiss, chairman, sectional 
ommittee on housing of subcommittee on welfare work 
of the labor section of the Advisory Commission, which 
report called the exigency of the situation to the atten 


tion of the Council. 

The situation may be well 
England manufacturing city 
tinet community 


New 


there exists a dis 


instanced by one 


where 


problem. In that city 16 concerns are 


engaged upon war < , and it was disclosed to the 


4 
ontracts 


‘committee on housing that nearly 10,000, additional 
men, for whom there now exists practically no living 
quarters, will be required by Jan. 1 if the plants in 
question are to run to their full capacity. 

One great steel company, already mainly employed 
with Government contracts, has extensive additions to 


+ 


its present plant approaching completion. The testi 
mony before the committee on housing disclosed that 


unless immediate provision be made for necessary hous- 
ing, the possible production of guns, gun carriages and 
other munitions will be curtailed fully one-third of the 
plant’s possible output within the next four 
months. 

Notwithstanding the existence of such cases as thos« 
cited above, the committee on 
exaggeration as to of the existing housing 
problem. As a matter of fact, many communities and 
individual industries are now taking care of their own 
housing requirements. Others, where there is serious 
congestion, are preparing to do so; but there are a 
number which will need financial assistance in 
building if full production capacity is to be had. 

In general, it is the opinion of the committee on 
housing that the existing emergency demands imme- 
diate action and is convinced that under proper 
safeguards the Government should give quick financial 
aid to such industries or communities as can clearly 
demonstrate their right to relief. In this regard, it is 
suggested that any aid which may be given by the 
Government should preferably be rendered in the form 


three o1 


housing deprecates any 
the extent 


house 
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Cold Rolled Steel—17 per cent dis 
15, 1915, list, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
No. 1 heavy melting, $ 
f.o.b. consuming point; cast iron bor 
shop turnings, $20 per ton, 
point; No. 1 railroad wrought, $35 p: 
consuming point. 

Wire.—Plain 
burgh. 


Scrap. 


gross 


wire, $3.25 per 10 

Tin Plates. 
7.75 per 100-lb. box, f.o.b. Pittsburs 
with the 
have agreed promptl, 
maximum prices of all iron and ste: 


Coke base, Besseme} 
S 
In connection above, the 


manufacturers 


than those for which prices have bee 
the same general standard as those wi 
announced. It is expected that thi 
promptly and consistently in line w 
termediate, finished 


and products for 


maximum prices have been establishe 


of loans at a low rate of interest. § 
Government may be reasonably expected, 
penditure necessary to give relief is neg 


measured by the loss incident to delay 
of the vast war orders already placed. 

It is the judgment of the committee that 
zation of reasonable permanency and authorit 
essary to administer quickly and effectivel; 
as may be available for housing purposi 
such organization should have broad powers t 
building operations, to deal in real estate and securit 
and to borrow and loan money. 

The committee further recommends that, in line with 
the recent findings of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, all authorized agencies 
the Government making contracts for war materials 
hall give due consideration in the future to th 
supply and housing conditions prior to closing con 
tracts, and that future contracts shall be dist 
as far as possible, to prevent undue concentrat 
workers in any one locality. 

The committee on housing particular]; 
the conviction that any Government aid fo 
housing should be considered as a war mea 
rigidly confined to cases where restriction 
of war materials would otherwise occur 

The committee on housing of the Co 
posed as follows: Otto M. Eidlitz, chair? 
and builder, New York City; Gertrude Bs 
chairman, welfare department, National ‘ 
tion; William J. Spencer, secretary, building tra 
partment, American Federation of Li 
Bois, comptroller, American Telephone & 
Co.; Theodore Robinson, vice president, [llinois > 
Co., Chicago 


. 


ipor; ‘ I 


W 





War-Service Committee of Boiler Manufacture! 


Conforming to the resolution adopted at the mi 
of manufacturers with the Nationa] Chamber 
merce requesting all lines of business to app¢ 
service committee to act as “point of conta t” 
said industry and the Government during the per 
the war, the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso 
tion has appointed a committee, as follows: Georg" ¥ 
Bach, manager Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; ¥ a 
Barnum, president Bigelow Co., New Haven, Von! 
W. C. Connelly, president D. Connelly Boiler Co. 
land, chairman. Anyone having business pertain! 
boilers should, it is emphasized, address the chair 
at once. 





no ‘ 


Th Republic Iron & Steel Co. has opened 
the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 1” | 
W. H. Oliver, Philadelphia manager of sa/¢ 
Oliver will divide his time between Washing 
Philadelphia. 
















































Differentials in Pig Iron 


Statement by E. H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Committee on Steel and Steel Products 
of the American Iron and Stee! Institute 


reement between the General Com the General Committee a list of differentials 
n Steel and Steel Products of the which the General Committee believes is fair 
Iron and Steel Institute and the and reasonable and in accordance with the 
istries Board, approved by the Presi- usages of the trade, and therefore recommends 
base price of No. 2 foundry iron and _ to the iron industry that the same be adopted 
asic iron was fixed at $33 per gross to take effect immediately. Judge Gary, as 
b. cars furnace. From these base chairman of the general committee, in announc 
the Sub-Committee on Pig Iron, Iron ing his list, said: “It is hoped there will be no 
Lake Transportation has reported to hesitanc iccepting this recommendation.” 
le of No. 2 foundry iron to be equivalent in analys 
- PE SS os oo ae ba eee ee eaa eRe ‘ vse ; 
SEINE. ccc de innawncens savapeeccewe's ‘ Not over 0.0 
ft Southern iron equivalent to No. 2 foundry of same on content 


rentials from the above base price for N: - Foundry iron 1 ( nad for the owing 
pecifications: 
Forge or mill iron........ gaa $1.00 per gro 
Foundry iron running silicon 1.00 to 1.75-0.50 per gross ton under ba 
Foundry iron running silicon 2.25 to 2.75-0.50 per gi to! r base 
Foundry iron running silicon 2.75 to 3.25-1.50 per gross to ver base 
’ ron in excess of 3.25 silicon, add $1.00 per gros t f ea pe! ent of licon 
hp price for 3.25 silicon iron. 
; I inese, sulphur and phosphorus variations to be adjust: is forme ymary in each di 
te g respect to the base price. 
~ re iron is sold by fracture, the usual grading prevailing in each district to contir 
‘ SS See $0.50 per @ ton above base 
Bessemer iron .......... Keunasbee x 10 per gi tor ve 
Basic iron ge aes a iat Base p1 
OAL IRON 
ria rn or warm blast charcoal iron a maximum of $10.00 per gro I ove base tor iron 
0.40 to 0.60 phosphorus and silicon 1.00 to 2.00. 
rrades running below these analyses, corresponding reductions as ial to the trade to be 
! charcoal iron, a maximum of $22.00 per gross ton above bass th istomary reduc 
lower grades, as recognized by the trade. 
Superior iron $2.50 per gross ton above base for iron averaging 1.25 per cent silicon. Other 
be adjusted as per the custom of the trade, depending upon the silicon, phosphorus and 
ese contents of the iron. 
, f these charcoal iron differentials to be considered in connection with the base price 
SILICON OR SILVERY IRON 
n containing: 
6 per cent silicon.. aiewiews $7.00 per gro ton above bas« 
7 POR GORE SIONS bo ccccccces ii 9.00 per gross ton above base 
ers 8 per cent silicon........... mers 11.50 per gross ton above base 
9 per cemt SUICON.....cccccess ..... 14.00 per gross ton above base 
eee ...- 17.00 per gross ton above base 
° e dollars per gross ton advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 
yr MER FERROSILICON | 
ia- ron containing: 
W 10 per cent SCO... ciccscds .+++... $22.00 per gross ton above base 
S 52. a ee Bs kas oboe Ree Re . 25.30 per gross ton above base 
nd eae) rr . 28.60 per gross ton above bas | 
‘ PHOSPHORUS IRON 
D ntaining phosphorus and sulphur not exceeding 0.04, and silicon not exceeding 2 per cent | 
For copper bearing iron.............. $17.00 per gross ton above base | 
For copper F200 I7GR. oc ccdasccsccces 20.00 per gross ton above base 
. ng scale of $1.50 per gross ton advance for each reduction in phosphorus of 0.005 per cent 
f 04, and $1.75 per gross ton advance for each 1 per cent of silicon in excess of 2 per cent. | 
York, Nov. 2, 1917. | 


Manufacture Under Enemy Aliens’ Patents 


Regulations for the,Granting of Li- 
censes by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—Form of Procedure, Fees, Ete. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Regulations for the filing of 
applications for licenses to manufacture, under the 
terms of the recently enacted trading with the enemy 
act, articles patented, trademarked or copyrighted by 
enemy aliens have been prepared by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The regulations also cover a method for 
the payment of patent, trademark and copyright taxes, 
annuities and fees in enemy countries and filing and 
prosecuting applications therein, and under these pro- 
visions of the law the first license to file and prosecute 
an application for letters patent in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary has been issued to the Ajax Metal Co. 
of Philadelphia for an improvement in “oscillation of 
current method and apparatus,” the invention of Edwin 
F. Northrup, an American citizen of Princeton, N. J. 
The commission anticipates receiving a large number 
of applications for permits to manufacture articles 
patented in this country by German corporations and 
individuals, and has perfected an organization designed 
to expedite their consideration and allowance. 


License Requirements 


Applicants for licenses under patents or copyrights 
owned or controlled by an enemy or an ally of an 
enemy are required to file a verified statement with the 
Federal Trade Commission in concise and non-technical 
language covering the following points, stating in each 
“ase the facts upon which any conclusion may be based: 

(a) If an individual, that he is a citizen of the 
United States. If a corporation, that it is organized 
within the United States. 

(b) That the patent or copyright desired to be 
licensed is owned or controlled by an enemy or an ally 
of an enemy. 

If it is claimed that the patent or copyright is con- 
trolled by an enemy or ally of an enemy, the nature and 
origin of the control should be plainly stated, whether 
by contract, agency, stock ownership, or otherwise. 

(c) There shall be attached to the application a 
Patent Office copy of the patent and a certified abstract 
of title to it, or a specimen of the copyrighted article 
and a certified copy of the copyright entries and, in the 
case of a patent, of a certified copy of the petition and 
all powers of attorney in the file of the application. 

(d) That licensing the applicant is for the patented 
or copyrighted article or the product of the patented 
process, demand for which is not being met. 

(e) That the applicant is able to make or cause to 
be made the patented or copyrighted article or exer- 
cise the patented process. Specifically, that the appli- 
cant is technically and otherwise equipped to undertake 
or procure the manufacture or operate the process and 
is in fact able to do so. 

(f) That the applicant 
faith. 

(zg) The application must be verified by the person 
applying for the license, and in the case of a corpora- 
tion by an officer thereof acquainted with the facts re- 
cited. 


intends to do so in good 


Form of Application 


Each application must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance of $100 and should be prepared in the following 
form: 


To the Federal Trade 
Application of . a for license under 
Nc atgarte ss .- dat , No 
state title of 
proprietor, and date of copyright registration.) 


Commission 


patent 


(If under copyright, work, name of copyright 


The undersigned, for the purpose of securing a license, 


rep- 
resents to the Federal Trade Commission as follows: 


(a) The undersigned is a citizen of the United States, 


residing at 
of 


tg Street, in the city of 
United States of America. (If 
state under the laws of what State it is orga: 
tion of its corporate offices, its business offic« 
factories. ) 

(b) The is desirous of being 
the patent (or copyright) above named, which 
COTO 6k s scan Sewn = 


undersigned 


hava a xara citizen or } t of 
Sak (state the enemy countr’y or the ally 
of which the patentee or copyright proprietor 
subject, or if a corporation where it is incorpor 
the patent or copyright is not owned, but is 
controlled state fully the facts which establish t! 
origin of the enemy or ally of enemy control, 
by means of an agency, by contract, by stock 
corporation, or otherwise.) 

(c) Attached hereto is a Patent Office copy 
patent and a certified abstract of its title from the Patent 
Office and a certified copy of the petition and al! powers of 
attorney in the file of the application 
copyright, a specimen of the copyrighted work 
fied copy of the copyright entries from the office of the Re 
ter of Copyrights. ) 

(d) It is for the public welfare that the license a) 
be granted because—(here state briefly but complete! 
non-technical language the reason why it is for the pu 
benefit that the license be granted and specifically the demand 
for the article prior to the war, the demand for the art 
at the present time whether or not this demand is being met 
or can be met, prices obtained prior to the war and prices at 
the present time). 

(e) Applicant 
patented or 


(or, in the case of 


plied for 


is able to make or cause to be made the 
copyrighted article because—(here state spe- 
cifically the applicant’s experience in the production of arti- 
cles of the kind covered by the patent or copyright 
nical equipment for manufacturing and selling such articles 
and his ability to do so, the estimated cost of manufacture 
and price proposed to be charged if the license is granted) 
(If the applicant does not intend to manufacture 

procure the manufacture of the article, state specifically what 
arrangements have been 
their terms and 


his tech- 


D 


made or proposed to this end 
conditions State the name and add 
of the manufacturer proposed to be employed 
nical equipment, etc., 
proposals. ) 





and attach copies of any contracts 


(f) The license desired 
the following reasons: 


is exclusive or non-exclusive 
(Here state reasons why, in the 
ion of the applicant, the license should be exclusive 
exclusive. ) 
(gz) The license is desired— 
(1) For the term of the 
duration of the war, or 


patent or 
(3) any other period, stating reasons 


copyright, ) the 


in each case 

(h) The application is also to contain the following 
undersigned intends in good faith to manufacture or 
to be manufactured the articles licensed and understand 
the license, if granted, may not be assigned and may be 
celed by the Federal Trade Commission, after du 
hearing, upon violation by the undersigned of any 0 
provisions of the “Trading with the enemy Act’ or of 
the conditions of the license.” 

(Signed) 


App! 


The applicant is required to attest his application 
under oath and to forward it in duplicate to the com 
mission. A separate application is required for eac 
patent or copyright. Personal attendance upon ‘é 
commission at the outset is not necessary, but it Is 4 
ticipated that in many cases the commission wil! 


y 


quire hearings, ample notice of which will be giv 


Ne 





6 


Protection to Enemy Alien Owners 
In every case where practicable notice of appl 
tions for license to manufacture under patents oF copy: 
rights owned by enemy aliens will be given © * 
attorney of the alien patentee or copyright proprif\” 
whose name appears in the file of the applications © 
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Office or in the office of the Register of 
It is not anticipated that such attorneys 
tted to contest the issuing of licenses, but 
may frequently have the effect of prevent- 
istice where a patent or a copyright issued 

alien has since been conveyed in good 

‘to an American -citizen or a non-enemy 
‘ommission emphasizes the fact that the 
stablishing affirmatively the facts upon 
the terms of the act, licenses may be 

placed upon the applicant for license. It 

d that this requirement also tends to pro- 
ners of the patent or trademark against 
exploitation. 

‘+h as the trading with the enemy act and the 
proclamation vest in the Federal Trade 
the duty of prescribing the conditions of 
the commission, pursuant to the authority 

cated, has decided that only non-exclusive 
be issued unless the public interest shall 

It is anticipated that this stipula- 

tendency to prevent manufacturers 
taking the production of articles covered by 
ed to enemy aliens unless the stipulation 
the requirements of “the public interest” 
y liberally construed. It is the essence of 
ns under which the manufacture of the 
itented article can be made profitable that 
er shall have the exclusive right to make the 
goods very few manufacturers would 
ndertake the production for general sale of patented 
ticles if they must meet general competition therein. 

In some cases, however, there will be a sufficient market 

f iable and popular devices covered by enemy 

patents to induce several manufacturers to engage 

eir production, and the law is likely to be generally 

by manufacturers of certain articles who 

have been obliged to pay royalties upon 

desirable attachments, the patents on 
owned or controlled by enemy aliens 





equire. 


nave a 


care to 


iryv or 


Cost to the Licensee 


ost to a licensee operating under a permit 
y the Federal Trade Commission, in addition 
cense fee of $100, is 5 per cent “of the gross 
eived by the licensee from the sale of the 
ensed subject matter,” or 5 per cent “of the value 
of the licensed subject matter” as it may 
shed by the Federal Trade Commission. For 
rmation of the commission the licensee is re- 
file semi-annually, on Jan. 1 and July 1 of 
*, and oftener if the commission elects, a full 
of the extent of the use and enjoyment of 
se and of the prices received from the sale or 
he subject matter of it, and within thirty days 
the licensee must pay to the alien property 
“not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross sums 
rom the sale of the licensed subject matter, 
Federal Trade Commission so order, not to 
per cent of the value of the use of the licensed 
matter as established by the commission.” 
e licensee is not to be the actual manufacturer 
r of the article in question, he will neverthe- 
eld accountable to the commission for the ob- 
‘f the terms of his license by the actual pro- 
ind any sum that may at any time be payable 
provisions of a license will have the status 
lue from the licensee to the United States 
ie in an appropriate action in the Federal 
he commission reserves the right, in its dis- 
_ to give notice in writing to the licensee to 
7 te the license in whole or in part if payments 
mptly made, if the licensee has failed to 
reasonable requirements of the public and 
le prices, or if circumstances have arisen 
he opinion of the commission, make it just 
» that the license should be canceled. 
W. L. C. 


cuction of steel in electric furnaces in Can- 
88 18,797 tons during the first six months of 
pared with 19,639 tons for all of 1916. 
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Betts Machine Co. Sold 


Announcement has been made that E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., have purchased the 
real estate, buildings and equipment of the Betts Ma 
chine Co., also of Wilmington, and will use the plant 
for construction of machine tools needed for the Du 
Pont machine shops. The patents and good will and 
name of the Betts Machine Co. have been sold to Charles 
H. Stoer and M. A. Sherritt of the Sherritt & Stoer Co., 
Finance Building, Philadelphia, machinery dealers, who 
will hereafter manufacture for the trade the machines 
which the Betts Machine Co. has produced. The ma- 
chines which the Betts Machine Co. now has on order 
will be completed in the Wilmington plant. The Betts 
tools have been sold in New York by Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., and in Philadelphia by both Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and the Sherritt & Stoer Co. 
The Betts Machine Co. was incorporated in 1879 and 
was formerly conducted by A. and E. Betts. Alfred 
Betts was president until 1894. Several changes have 
taken place in the officiary since that time due to deaths. 
At present William Betts is president. Charles H. 
Stoer and M. A. Sherritt organzed the Sherritt & Stoer 
Co. in Philadelphia about three years ago and have built 
up a large machine-tool business, being sole agents in 
that territory for several well-known lines 


Pig Iron Differentials and Extras on Steel 
Products 


The new classification of extras on various finished 
steel products as announced by the sub-committee on 
steel distribution of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, and published in THe IRON Ace of Nov. 1, will 
be reprinted in pamphlet form, as will also the state- 
ment of E. H. Gary, chairman of the committee on 
steel and steel products of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, of differentials on the various grades of pig 
iron published in of THe Iron AGE. 
This pamphlet will be any subscriber so re- 
questing. 

In the article published last week one slight error 
occurred. On rounds and squares 6% to 7% in., the 
extra is 0.625c. instead of 0.025, as published. 


to-day’s issue 


sent to 


Bolt and Nut Manufacturers Meeting 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 7 (By Wire).—A meeting of nut, 
bolt and rivet manufacturers will be held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, Wednesday, Nov. 21, to con- 
sider the question of whether there shall be a reduction 
made in prices on nuts, bolts and rivets. Some manu- 
facturers state they are still paying high prices for 
raw materials and cannot see their way clear to reduce 
prices on nuts, bolts and rivets until the high-priced 
raw material has been worked off. 


National Tube Co. Issues New Card 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 7 (By Wire).—The National Tube 
Co. has issued new discount cards on tubular products 
bearing date of Nov. 6 and showing advance over 
former prices of $8 per ton. This includes black and 
galvanized steel pipe, oil country goods, line pipe and 
all other tubular products. 


The total assessed value of Minnesota iron mines 
has been fixed by the State Tax Commission at $295,- 
353,692, an increase of $18,021,697 over the 1916 valua- 
tion, which compares with a valuation of only $194,- 
428,928 in 1907, when the State Tax Commission was 
organized. The mineral assessment will produce a rev- 
enue for State purposes for the year of $1,500,396. 
The average tax rate in the mineral districts, for all 
purposes, State, county, school and municipal, for 1917 
is estimated to aggregate 35 mills. On that basis, the 
iron ore properties will pay total taxes for all purposes 
in Minnesota of approximately $10,337,379 for the 
year, or $4,500,000 more than the estimated income 
derived from railroad gross earnings taxation in Minne- 
sota for the same period. 
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THE MANGANESE PROBLEM 


New Work of the Bureau of Mines—Steel 


Industry’s Co-operation Vital 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—Because of the increasing 
difficulty in obtaining imported manganese and the vital 
importance of manganese for the production of the 
steel needed in the manufacture of war material, the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines is making a thorough investi 
gation of the possibilities of relief through a more 
extensive domestic according to an an 
nouncement made by Director Manning. 
gations have been assigned to the 
recently established at 
bureau realizes the importance of taking up the 
ore concentration problems at this soon as 
possible, yet such work is obviously to be classed as 
a peace problem relating to conservation. The 
investigation is strictly a war 
with increased production 

The Lake Superior regio 


use of ores, 
These investi- 
Lake Superior station 
Minneapolis. Although the 
iron 
station as 
} 
manga 


nese problem dealing 


contains large reserves 


yf manganiferous iron ores and can mine and ship 
much larger amounts if metallurgical practice can be 
so modified as to make ore in better demand. For 
many years our steel makers have relied on imported 
manganese alloys and or The imported ores are 
suitable for making 80 per cent ferromanganese, which 
is needed in greater quantities because of a larger 
proportion of our steel bei made yy the op heart} 
process. 

With the low ocean freight rates that prevailed 
generally during the last 10 or 20 years, it was well 
nigh impossible for producers of dome mangane 
ore to compete with imported ore. There was littl 
neentive for the exploration and development of mar 
ganese ore bodies and their mining was carried on with 


out system. With the outbreak of the war in Europ: 


in 1914 the manganese industry of the world faced new 
-onditions. Consequently, producers it the United 
States face an unprecedented demand 

I 


lo Investigate Manganiferous Iron Ores 

Until last eal I demand had ittie effect o1 
production er is ( ne diffi y of inten p ip 
ital in an industry that might die w t é ng < 
the war. A clearer conception of th ses of hig} 
manganese prices and a belief in the likelihood o 
these existing for some time after the war has partly 
removed that tendency. Manganese ore of high grade, 
suitable for making 80 per cent alloy, is very scarce 
in the United States, but manganiferous iron ores are 
much more abundant. Such ores have not been i 
iemand by the steel industry and it is essential to in 
vestigate carefully by extensive research the possi 
bilities involved in their use. It is this work that the 
Bureau of Mines desires to carry out. The sooner the 


facts can be determined the more valuable they will be 

The bureau realizes that much information has been 
accumulated by State 
technical 
Duplication of 


various Federal and bureaus, 


private operators and individuals 


effort 


societies, 
! 


present and of any reliable re 


sults must be avoided. For this reason the bureau 
hopes to work in co-operation with all agencies inter 
ested, with producers and consumers of manganese 
ore and alloys and with individuals. Indeed, such co 


serve the 
of the war. A 


' , 
avaliabie 


operation is essential in order to 
well in the effective conduct proper co 
ordination of all now data 
obtained in attacking these problems will be of tre 
mendous Proper credit for co-opera 
tion and assistance will be gladly Suggestions 
and constructive criticism will be greatly appreciated 

The bureau plans to assemble and tabulate informa 
tion concerning the character and 
domestic ores; the current practice in 
centration; and the present methods of manufacturing 
When 
compiled this material should afford a starting point 
researches 


country 


data and of the 


assistance. such 


riven 


amount of know 


mining and con 


stee 


manganese alloys and of using them ir 


for various original 
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Problems to Be Studied 


The possibility of concentrating va 
ores will be studied by detailed tests a: 
fundamental thermochemical data relat 
nese and its compounds will be deter 
equilibria of certain fundamental reactio 
and manganese compounds will be studi 
attention will be given to the developn 
substitutes for manganese in steel maki 
sibility of using more extensively alloy 
used in what is now considered standard 
as alloys containing between 20 and 80 | 
nese, and alloys containing manganese 
stituents, and to the possibility of increa 
ganese content of basic pig iron in order 
amount of manganese alloy added at the 
part of this being left as residual ma 
bath metal. Another problem that will 
the light of the results already obtained 
production of manganese alloys in the « 
in localities where power is cheap Du 
summer the bureau has been carrying or 
experiments in Pittsburgh on the produ 
in the electric furnace from slags high in 

Much of the work relating to present 
certain researches, must necessarily be cor 
field at mines, concentrating plants, blast 
steel works. In the laboratories of the Lal 
station, which is situated at and 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, M 
centration tests of ores will be made and f 
will be collected. Arra 


now in progress for co-operative 


co-oDe 


laboratory data 
Work 
ems at laboratories throughout the ec 
equipped to do work of the desired characte 
The persons actively engaged in these n 
nvestigations will comprise the staff of the Bureau 
Mines attached to the Lake Superior station, the staf 
of the Minnesota School of Mines Experiment Stat 
and those members of the Bureau of Mines who may 
be particularly qualified for certain phases of the work 
In order to make this work of the most practical! value 
t is planned to organize a number of advisory con 


mittees composed of mine and furnace operators 
Shipyard Strike Ended 
SEATTLE, Nov. 5.—After a strike of more tha 


month in the various shipyards of Portland, Or 
has been reached—the employees have r 
turned to work, and the ship-construction work has ! 
larger scale than ever before. Ever; 
made to rush construction, and mak 
up for the waste of time during the strike. Elever 
steel steamers are nearing completion in Portland, f 
in the yards of the Northwest Steel Co., three 
Columbia River Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, and four 
the ways of the Albina Engine & Machine Works. M 
of these are 8800-ton carriers. If the strike had 
occurred, several of them would have been completec 
machinery partially installed. The shipbuilding 

concerns in Portland have enough contracts on hand t 
keep the plants operating to capacity for the next tv 
years. Other yards will be opened, for which negot 
tions are now under way, additional contracts are pene 
ing, and the shipbuilding industry shows extr 
tivity. 

Shipyards in 


settlement 


resumed on a 


effort will be 


din 


and 


Sattle are likewise getting a 


their former high state of efficiency prior to the str 
and work on the large number of vessels u! 
struction is being rushed as much as possible . 
A strike of the boilermakers in Vancouver, ». ' 
which has been in force for two weeks, has been cave 
wor 


off by the union, and the men have returned 
About 700 men were affected. 


[The Downey Shipbuilding Corporatior Mar 
Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y., has had plans prep’ 
for the erection of 300 houses for employees at 

new shipbuilding works, formerly the plant 


Brothers, Inc., structural iron and steel. 
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[achinery Markets and News of the Works 
sy. rvrerauvcAYONOOONNNTO va cacsneasoancnaeccueevonvnsacnaeavcsivenensnaearananenacettisaraneeannegnnegrinin i tT 
OLS FOR GUN WORK ern markets. E. Il. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., W 
mington, Del., will put up a large powder plant, prol 
ably in Virginia, and will require equipment for a ma 
t Arsenals and Plants in chine shop. This company has bought 20 presses for 
Market its plant at Pompton Lakes, N. J The Sco Mfs 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., is buying for a fuse contract 
One of its orders was for 300 hand rew machines 
Also for Manufacture of Airplane The Himoff Machine Co., Astoria, L. L., is buying fo: 
-Simplex Closes and General gun mount work. The Wasson Piston Ring Co., New 
'ehicle May Buy This Week Brunswick, N. J., is buying for a factory in England 
M. J. Gourland, 120 Broadway, New York, has placed 
whine tools for the production of big orders for automobile factories in France: The Amer 
American Army in France is proceeding ican Machine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn; the Brenna 
scale. Requirements of the Water- Motors Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and the Bridgeford 
Watertown, Mass., will aggregate several Machine Tool Works, Rochester, N. Y., are in the 
in value. Purchases will be made soon market for a few tools each 


iet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. The 
shop of the Navy Department at Wash 
must also be provided with a large quan 
ent. The Dodge automobile plant in 
devoted to the manufacture of recoil 
guns and additional buildings will be 
eported that the contract taken by 
iweregates between $20,000,000 and $30,- 


\ large steel company is reported to have 


mpleted for a gun forging plant to cost 
dollars, which will be erected in the 
The Stone & Webster Engineering Cor 
will close soon for 46 cranes for the 
senal. 
shipbuilding companies are an im 
n present machinery demand. The 
Shipbuilding Corporation is still buying. 
week for 31 traveling cranes with the 
Pond Co. The Newport News Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va.; the New York 
Corporation, Camden, N. J., and the Union 
San Francisco, Cal., are all large buyers 
rkets. 
hipbuilding plants are also buying stead- 
gency Fleet Corporation has increased 
the American International Shipbuild 
n and will do likewise with the Sub 
Corporation. Each of these plants will 
ore merchant ships during 1918. The 
rnational Shipbuilding Corporation is in 
about 35 to 40 machines for a fabricat 
Hog Island yard. It also requires sever 
ge cranes and 46 3-ton jib cranes and an 
-ton mono-rail hoists. 
\utomobile Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
ahead with its plans for building air- 
for the Government, and has bought 
orth of machine-tool equipment. The 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., is ex- 
nto the market this week, but its re- 
not be as large as originally planned. 
eral weeks ago contained about 900 


able miscellaneous buying in East- 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, is 


buying for munitions work and also for export to Rus 


sia. A list was issued a few months ago for complete 
quipment of a locomotive shop Ru i 
for the Russian Government, and apparently th 
project has been revived. The Jeanesville works of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Haze 
ton, Pa., placed additional orders last week. The buy 


ing of the North American Motors Corporation, Potts 
town, Pa., is said to have aggregated about $90,000 
This concern will make 6-in. shell The Landis Too 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has bought a number of milling 
machines and lathes for equipping a new addition 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co. is buying for a sho} 
at Pocatello, Idaho. Railroad buying in general i 
practically negligible 

In the Chicago market a large list has been re 
ceived from the Four Lakes Ordnance Co., recently 
formed at Madison, Wis., to manufacture 5-in. gun 
The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. has bought close t 
$130,000 worth of machine-tool equipment in Chicago 
for Government work. This company has sublet a smal! 
contract to the Chamberlain Machine Works, Waterloo 
lowa. The Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, has beer 
looking for tools in Chicago which it could not find ir 
the East. The Miehle Printing Press Co., Chicago, ha 
issued an inquiry. 

The principal inquiry in the Cleveland market 
the past week was from the Davis Sewing Machine Co 
Dayton, Ohio, for about 40 machine tools for shell work 

It develops that the tools recently found in New 
York export warehouses, which will be taken over by 
the Government as needed, have a market value of 
about $10,000,000. A few of these tools will be shipped 
to the plant of the Simplex Automobile Co. for air 
plane engine work. 

Plans of the Machine Tool Section of the War In 
dustries Board are rapidly nearing completion. Ths 
needs of the Government for at least the next six 
months have been carefully approximated. Various 
plans are being worked out to speed up production of 
much-needed tools. Machine-tool builders have been 
asked to concentrate on the tools which are in greatest 
demand and curtail production of those which are not 
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eldherr, Inc.. New York, has been incorp: gical instruments The incorporators are Gordon Grand 
tal of $10,000 to manufacture hardware and Charlies O. Geyer and Harry H. Picking, East Orange 

ies. D. Lieberman, E. Feldherr and M The Improved Rubber Co., Bayonne. N. J., has been 
Madison Avenue, are the incorporators orporated with a 





















































ipital of $100 ’ to manufacture rubber 
to Radiator Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, has bee goods A. A. DeBonneville, Bayonn ind A. 8. Perry, Bran 
‘apital of $5,000 to manufacture aut ford, Conn., are the principal incorporat 
A. and B. Greenblatt, 1766 Union Street The A. W. Wheaton Brass Works, 157 New Jersey Rail 
ncorporators. oad Avenue, Newark, N. J., specializing in the manufacture 
Schwab, Inc., 126 West Forty-sixth Street f builders’ hardware, will erect a new one-story brass foun 
cturer of jewelry, has increased its capita iry, about 33 x 50 ft 
$500,000 A one-story power plant, about 46 x $0 ft., will be erected 
Co., New York, has been incorporated wit! by the United Color & Pigment Co., Newark, on Evergree 
00 to manufacture automobile supplic Avenue, near the Pennsylvania Railroad 
M. M. Otter, 243 West Seventeenth Street The E. J. Kerr Mfg. C Newark, has been incorporate 


rs with a capit il of $ 1 H00 to x 1 ufact ire aeroplanes Francis 
I * Orn « Tawar E’dA | , orna U 9 tor e ’ 
Steel Corporation, New York, has be Kerns, Newar Edward J. Ke Worcests Ma o 
apital of $50,000 &% TE tae A F. Kelly, East Orange, e the incorporato 


F. Walser, 309 West Eighty-sixth Street The Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Weston Avenue 


Newark, manufacturer of electrical measuring instruments 


: i increased ts apita from $500.000 t« $1 600.000 
Shipwrights, Inc., New York, has beer : 
ipital of $10,000. The incorporators < The Pulsometer Steam Pump ‘¢ 48 South Twent Ars 
W. Brown and L. W. Davidson, 18 Chr street, Irvington, Newat nutacture . Pee om 
or t id t | 


Machine & Supply Co., New York, ha 1 Avery Mfg. Co., 119 Griffith Street, J« 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture been organized to manufacture folding machine How 
hines. J. Robert Rubin, H. T. Edwards, F- Avery, Riverside Driv Eighty-fifth Street. New Yor! 
A. D. Flinton, New York, are the ncorpo é s the ny 


Works, Seaman Street, Pertl Ambo , : ' venue 
: the Erie tailroad 
ed the construction of a new , ally 
100 ft on Mortimer, near St. Vincent The American Radiator C Buffal + completing draw 


and re 28 tor a one-story 








Y., for the manufacture of st« 





ible electrically operated eq Elmwood Avenue and the New Yor) entr Railroad Belt 


4. McCoy will be local manager ine 














Air Motor System, Inc., Newburgh, N. \ The O'Neil Iron Works, In Buffalo, has bee orp 
ted with a capital of $50,000 to manufa ted with a capit: stock of $400, Lawrence W 
J. and J. Graziano, and W. W. Babe: William D. O'Neil and John M. Hull are the director 
Y., are the incorporators The Empire Engineering Co 104 Marine Bank Build 
Double Tire Co 2°61 West Onondag g, Buffalo, has completed plans for wer house x § 
N. Y., manufacturer of automobile tire t.. which it will erect at the foot of Michigan Street 
reasing the capacity of its present plant The Volz-Guild ¢ Buffalo, ha er ncorporate wit! 
falleable Iron & Steel Co 101 Greenwa apital stock of $5 to manutacture tee and = ire 
has acquired property about 980 x 10 lucts and railroad é tie For the present its prod 
adjoining its present works, to be use t vill be manufactured | tract a! ster a plant 
sions. The company has no immediate plans , be equipped. George Volz. Rufus C. Guild and Willian 
Ww. C. Lipe is president. and H. H. Elmer H. Means are the director Office re eing esta ne 
r nanager the Ellicott Square B ling 
Wilkinson Co.. Highland Avenue Warsaw The Beaver Be 1 Companie Buffa ; f 
of agricultural implements, has increas four-story reinforced ete t ‘oO x 80 ft. to plant 
100 to $200,000 it Beaver Road, Ontar Street 1 the New Y k Centra 
rR Will "lee 
, . rt road ’ im F Mactsiasnatr s president 
Machine Tool Works, Winton R saree wikem /. MacGles des 
iwarded a contract for the erectio1 f The Vulcan Stear Forging ‘| Buffal - lilding 
about $50,000 A. W. Ingle is president ower house at Rar Street the Lackawanna Railroad 
Little, Museum Building. Cleveland, ars The Kellogg Structural Stee! ‘ Buffalo, is building a: 
rddit 5 x ] ft to it I g plant at Stone Street 
) e & Chemical Co., Rochester, N. ¥ nd t New York Centra 
with a capital of $100,000 to manu The United States Lens ( (Gene \ taking bids 
J. N. Marshall, W. S. McKinne revised plans for one-story additi t ts factor 65 x 
ncorporat x t ( EW resident 
er Cr Troy, N. ¥ manufactur e | n Cc e & Carb rporatior agar 
, juired by the Climax Smoke Preve pitalized ; f ‘ ted t 
¥ owners ntemplate increasing t the Unior ur e | i e operat 
B. L Ame S generai nanage I ( A Vor) 
Ball Bearing Co 1050 Military Road Central Railroad Belt Ane ‘ Niagar * 
. an e ’ sae The Aire ter ‘ ‘ ¥ ‘ ; gy 
_ rer of ball bearings, etc., has acquired ‘ I K B & ‘ 
Military Road for the erection of a ‘offin, New York, Myron T. He 
e & Welding Ci Paterson, N B Converse, | s 5% t engi pre 
with a capital of $25,000 to manufa ring ar e-m : ¢ ‘ r) 0 0 ft 
> y , ral . Ar , “ | : ry yr)? 
roducts. John and Richard De Voge Watervliet Arsena WwW. W. Git ' anda 
Paterson, are the incorporators 
ge Co., 146 Irving Street, Rahway, N. J 
. . 
vith a capital of $50,000 to manufac Ph l d ] h 
manufac iladelphia 
g and welding apparatus. Walter W 
c John Grouss and Clarence E. Pryor PHILADELPHIA ‘av 
rporators ‘ 
: The American Internationa! Shipbuilding Corporation has 
ue a . 9 ae a 5 > 2 
Moore & Sons Corporation, Elizabeth ssued inquiries for cranes and machines for the equipment 
_ acquisition of its plant by the Moore of a plate and angle shop at its Hog Island shipyard Bids 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding vill close on Nov. 6 for seven 10-ton traveling cranes, 76-ft 
big Mfg. Co. has also been acquired and span, and 45 3-ton jib cranes with 45 3-ton electr mene 
ding plant in conjunction with thé rail hoists Ten are of the bracket type and 35 of the mast 
type About 35 or 40 machines will be required for fabri 
Accessories C<« South Orange, N. J ating work cluding punches. shears, bending rolls, shapers 
rs with a capital of $50,000 to manufa planers, radial drills, et Nearb' leliveries are asked for 
essories. Jerome C. Beck and Roy Choer and it is known that a umber of yncerr will be unable t 


Incorporators quote because their output for several months ahead is 
Inc.. East Orange. N. J.. has beer already preempted on priority orders 


a capital of $50,000 to manufacture sur Cramp & Co.. Denckla Building, Philadelphia, are making 
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the $1,000,000 ma- 
will build at Wash 
this will total 
construction of the build- 


inquiries for supplies and 
chine shop which the Navy 
ington. The 
many millions of do 
ing closed on Nov. 5 


equipment for 
Department 
machine-tool equipment of 


Bids 


hor 
shop 


E. I. Du Pont de Ne irs & C Wilmington, Del., will 
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property on Princeton Avenue 
lishment of a new plant. 
The Weatherly Foundry 
planning for the erection of 
The 
boilers 


Trenton, N 


& Machine C 
a new electri 
Badenhausen Co., 
for the 


Philadelphia, w 


many merchant fleet now 














construct another larg: ow I t the behest of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is makir é 
United States G« rnment ! rted that it will be provements at all of its plants About $ 
ated somewhere in Virginia TI company inquiring spent for additions and new equipment 
f ocomotiv« ines with buckets for excavating and Bound Brook, N. J., Known as the Bour 
hi naterial ar t is understood will soon issue ar Mfg. Co., 18 triple expansion marine eng 
juiry for considerat ‘ e-shi l t is als for merchant ships Machine-tool equi 
been reported, though not firme t I ( been purchased for that shop. The shops 
pany will build a powder plant in Fr e for the United Bridgeport, Pa are being enlarged ar 
States Government ant is being built at Cornwells, Pa 
oie lial te cain a oii . w boiler shop, 200 x 275 ft., is the fir 
= = Cornwells plant 
r chine tools for r ¢ S WOT } s i ¢ a 
umber of te rt ¢ Rus 4 t w ssued -_ _ — — 
few months ag 1 complete f mo ° 
shop to be built for the Russia rns Baltimore 
t is said that t ect | now b n 
arried out oe 
The Bartlett-Hayward Co Scott 
Wor & M Baltimore, will build a new one-story | 
hinery Corps t H t : i f r urg streets, to « 
munitic x ast wv ( 1 ye I elity Building, } 
¢ e4/ S her re 
7 7 ae amel & Novelty ‘ " 
' _ ‘ few week ; $1,500,000 capita 
T New Y ~ g rm N Br r ge i Har 
bee I g I gt ast wee ler n the 
iggrez g Ww x s The Poole Engineering & Macl ( 
piace Dy i : ‘ lilding Cor ulr ll build a two-story office building 
Mas N I Ss ( lestroyers A | est 1 Woodberry avenue at a cost of $4 
te a ¢ + o 4 + N ew s g ( r A permit hee heat eranted t a 
Y $ ‘ r ¢ — f W am . 
: ; Mfg. Co., Baltimore, to construct a pla: 
rar & Sons Ship & £ I ding I ha ; 
: ae gely and Bayard streets at a cost of 34 
gent es , New — Dry Doel Zz 602 Continental Building, is the ar 
& Shir g { News, Va i t the 
‘ s } ‘1 ‘ é wn Cork & Seal Co., 1511 G f 
t a I x bu ian ad tion t ts powe he y 
wn, Md 
Ne , : 7 _ The Shaw gan Electr Products C Lexington Str 
— ane — Building, Baltimore, has increased its capital sto 
: ’ $500,000 to $750,001 
L , ‘ es 4 The Universal Aircraft Constru n ¢ W g 
t 8 s m a nine nd tat rar A has been incorporated with a capital of $1 
r facture airplanes George G. Steigler and E. E Wrig 
‘ Bu Mfe ‘ } Wilmington, are the incorporators 
ow g x tra The Bedford Can Co Bedfor \ ha 
nd Ww idit pital from $50,000 to $100,000 
hine-tool eq é The Economy Electric Co., Norfolk 
T ( < od ‘ k M hich ha rated with a capital of $5 0 t mar 
€ beg t g v £ s, has pplies Charles A. a I I Page, Norf 
‘ erat I f rege ¢ will incorporators 
y ‘ + + } es tior ¢ an er + 
ng sho] one st x sting t t $150,00¢ rs 
This expans s re t e tl Chi 
a ahaa icago 
The H neé X { I { brass 
goods n eC r w machine The war demand for h tools is é 
ools ood in this sectior with the probler g 
} t t t ll growing re acut especia “ g 
ec ¢ f t S Interest the past week has |! E 
} ‘ } g ‘ chth Street e equipment required or the r nu 
Ss 4 large list of such tools has bee ssu 
eg St } 2 rdnance Cx recently incorporate M 
Ver ° Sil) } fficials of tl Steinle Turret Machi1 
j g + Not nr } e } rd of new sl ‘ 
Bitur Cc ster ~~ growing number of manufacturers are 
. rated w ‘ e . rms of Government work such as gut nm 
enan ware H ’ ms S 1 Frank parts, forgings for ships, et The Edwar 
Breckenridge. G Nor ' i eiceilles which has large orders for fittings a! 
are the or ator bought close to $130,000 worth of equipment 
The Verilite Me } . ; fulfilment of orders for products in its ow 7 
> . let its shell contract to the Chamber ’ 
ated wit! $ ) 4 tu ! a a itil ‘ . 
aluminum p! ts F. R. Hanse Ph hi S Waterloo, Iowa 





Seymour, Camden, N. J., are the incorpora 





A power house will be built by Winfie S. Barnes & Ci 
614 Cherr; ] 
Frankford section at a st of about $75 


Street t 


William B. Chamber Philadelphia, w build a one-st 
machine shor 89 x e+ t Sevent ‘ nd and ¥ oy 
streets 

The Clinton Shipbuilding & Repair C Philadel; a, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50 ). F. J. Bradley is 


treasurer. 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, will 
Attian 


n to its foundry 
The 


So " - 
Seventeenth 


Street 
ad- 


erect a small 


National Auto Top Co Philadelphia, has 


acquired 


Big planers and boring mills contir 
mand, one large dealer stating that the extent 
ders for these machines, either new or & 6 
be turned down is disheartening Tt 
had for any kind of near delivery. Ur 
even priority orders cannot be promptly f 


The Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 


nes which it 





this market for mach 


Several tools have been purchased here for 
automobile company which is to locate in Buff a 
gon, Wis., company has been an active | a 


which has inquiry out is the Miehle Printing 
cago 
The Krasberg Mfg. Co., Chicago, is to © 


ties for the manufacture of tools, jigs and 











ecial Machine Co., Chicago, plans to build 
tory to increase its output of sewing ma- 
g in great demand for the manufacture of 
army and navy 











factory extensions and new shops now re- 
directly or indirectly to war needs which 
with Government request 


Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago, which has cor 
ed pipe, is equipping a forge shop and in 

ng pipe couplings may take on a Govern 
ship forgings 










































































nounced that the size of the Holt Mfg. Co., 
is committed to supplying the Government 
shells, will be tripled in size, so that 
nachinists will be employed It is estimated 
nents will cost about $500,000 and be com- 
A Government training camp will be es 
plant for instructing army men in the 
the so-called “tanks.’ 


ppliances Co. will establish a plant in East 
the manufacture of the Benson automobile 

other accessories and has purchased the 
the Fuller-Lee Disc Co G. L. Rowe, East 


Auto Light Co St. Joseph, Mo., has been 

i capital stock of $25,000 for the manufas 

for focusing, adjusting and turning head 

les, locomotives, interurban cars, et Dr 
D E. H. Bullock and John P. Strong ars 


, Peoria, IL, has purchased the plant of the 
Milwaukee, Wis The latter company has 


Co. with gasoline motors for tractors 


Carburetor Co., Chicago, has been incorpo 
with a capital of $250,000 to manufacture 
4 Urwan, J. W. Johnson and George 

f Chicago, are the incorporators 


Catalogs Wanted 


“+r Mfg. Co., Decatur, lll., desires a catalog 
g lathes, drilling machines, automatics, et 


ng machines generally 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov 
metal-working industry in this section is 
i activity in the drop-forge business A 
* projects have been established in Wisconsin 
ths, others are in process of completion, and 


g ge-shops are making extensive additions. Several 
ntified with railroad forgings, while others 
z iried line of material for Government war 


nachine-tools, especially milling ma 
high ebb October business was by 

t local builders have ever known Sev- 
extensions which will be available about Dec 

i furnish some relief from the pressure upon 

g ties While local shops could use many more 
lled men, the requirements are fairly well 


r the present 


lose co-operation between the machine- 
the Government, manufacturers experi- 
obtaining sufficient shipping facilities, 

ng in the more private lines of business 
akes Ordnance Co., Madison, Wis., organized 
ng the Steinle Turret Machine Co., Madison, 
al ordnance for the Government, has 
general contract for the erection of its new 
Co., Cleveland. It will be of steel, brick 
rete, 150 x 500 ft.. and is to be com 

:. A. Steinle is in general charge 


Forge & Machine Co., 224 Lake Street 
irchased a 5-acre site at Oklahoma Avenue, 


- and the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
pend $100,000 in the construction and equip 

s ant. The first units will be a forge shop 

ft. high, and a one-story machine shop, 65 

. fficers are: President, George P. Pillar; vice- 
: ; asurer, John Eckert: secretary, P. J. Rar 
¥ a States Switch Co., Eau Claire, Wis., recently 


a $1,750,000 capital, and now operating in’ the 
, the Eau Claire Mfg. Co., fs preparing to 
ge shop addition, 60 x 130 ft Bids will be 

1 TT C. Hadley is general manager 
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rhe Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis, expects t be 
ready for bids Dec. 1 for the erectio: 
chine-shop addition, estimated to cost $40.00 Max Biefeld 
S secretary 





The Northern Boiler & Structural Worl Appleton, Wis 
will spend betwee n $30,000 and $4 the erection . 
equipment of a one-story shop additior ] x 150 ft Bids 


probably will be taken late in Novermber 


The Arneson Foundry C: Sout nd Ex 


hange Streets 


Kenosha, Wis reported to be ' leringe the erection of 
an addition to its plant The < ! anufactures bras 
and iron castings, and sp Le heavy brass work 

W. H. Stewart, Delavan. W 6 er achine-shor 
farm impleme ind a I W } f ’ 





40,001 


ng about $1 


J. H. Boggess, 21 North Union Street, Fond du Lac, W 
has organized the Boggs Mfg. Co nd leased the Haa 
Building, Second and Ma Street whict be equippe 
to manufacture a sheet metal mop wringer 


The Titan Truck & Tractor | 843-849 Thirtieth Street 
Milwaukee, recently ir rporated witt pital stoek 
$100,000, has changed it rporate st to the Titan Tru 
Co., having abandoned its origir pila f building tractor 

t least for the present Joseph C. Millma re ent 


general manager 


B. Wiesniewsk of Jot W ews . &§ 04 
Kinnickinnic Avenue, Milwauke« ichir ha K zn 
the Motor Specialties C f Milw ‘ wit : ipita 
of $5,000, to manufacturé t ‘ I ~ 


supplies, et 


The Record Needle & Mfg Ss Street M 

waukee, has been incorporate wit apit tock of $7 
1) to manufacture talking nm I ‘ i pl granh needle 

and later sewing machine an t r textile edles A f 
tory will be equipped at ‘ ffice are President 
George F. Ruez; vice-president, §S el W. G smith: sex 


iry, Harry A. Goldsmith 
The Kant-M Spark Plug ree Ha Wis.. has bee 


incorporated with a capital st f $1 ) to manufactur: 
spark plugs and other gas engine at bile devices ar 
accessories. The incorporator r ‘ m Haslem, Be 


Calburn and Jack Gilleaur 
The Gillette Rubber Co., Eau ‘ re, W which recent 


ompleted its new plant, w ad er and transformer 
house, 65 x 81 ft.. 60 ft. high, wit 5-ft oncrete stack 
15 ft. in diameter. The installat ‘ ide two 315-hy 
Sterling boilers hydraulic pumy oper witchboard ar 

overhead coal bunkers of 650 tons capacit with automatik 


stokers. R. B. Gillette is vice-president and general manager 





The Allen-Bradley Co 495 Clinton Street, Milwaukee 
manufacturer of e ont ng devices, rheostats, et 
has increased its capital stock from $136 0 to $168,000 ¢t 
accommodate its growing busines Harr I Bradle 

e-president and general manager 

The Ajax Forge Co., Superior, Wis., started operations 
its new plant Nov. 1, which represent n investment of about 
$200,000. The forge shop is 126 x 200 ft nd the black 
smith shop 50 x 80 ft. Much of the production will go to the 
Great Northern Railway; t stated ©. Hunt genera 
superintendent 

The Stegeman Motor Car C« 6 Linus Street, Milwau 
kee, manufacturer of 6-cylinder, worm-drive motor trucks 
exclusively, is reorganizing its official personnel f wing the 


resignation of Oscar Stegeman as president and genera! mar 
ager. The controlling interest now is represented by Arthur 
Davidson, of the Harley-Davidson Motor Co motorcycle 
manufacturer, Milwaukee The Stegeman plant has beer 
doubled in size during the last five months 
J. Frederick Palmer, 60-64 Third Street, Milwaukee, mar 

ufacturer of tools and dies, has incorporated under the name 
of the J. Frederick Palmer Mfg. C with a capital stock of 


j 
25,000. The business will be enlarged to manufacture ma 
chine tools as soor as facilities car be provided N ie 
Woodin and Herbert P. Manger are also incorporators 


The Turner Mfg. Co., Port Washington, Wis., manufacturer 
of gas engines, tractors and fart machinery, has increased 
its capital stock from $159,000 to $250,f l. M. Turner 
vice-president and general manager 


Detroit 


DeTrroiTr, Nov. & 

Large orders for munitions have caused a rush of in 

quiries to machine tool jobbers, which are expected to result 
in good business within a few weeks 

Dedge Bros., Detroit, have a Government contract for 

between §20,000.000 and $20,000.900 worth of munitions 
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Work has been started on 
east of Mt. Elliott 
that the will be 
Spring as 


which will probably be increased 
a munition plant on the Lynch 
Avenue, Detroit. It is reported 
ready for occupancy next 
have been guaranteed by 


road 
building 
construction materials 
the Government 

The Packard Motor Car Co., 
building in the same 


Detroit, is erecting a 


large 


neighborhood for the manufacture of 


materials for the Government, and a third plant for another 
company is in prospect 
It is reported that a contract involving $100,000,000 has 


been promised an organization of Detroit business 
men and financiers. At present the organization is 
perfected and definite announcement of the 
withheld. 

The local labor situation has been affected by the scarcity) 
of skilled men. Machinists are drawing high and 
is impossible to secure enough to run all plants to capacity 
The coal situation has not improved, and large companies are 


facing a shutdown unless the 


leading 
pelng 


plans are being 


wages 


situation is relieved Trans 


portation difficulties have lessened, but raw materials are 
still extremely hard to obtain 

The old plant of the Bay City Box & Lumber Co., Bay 
City, Mich., has been purchased by a newly organized com 


pany, in which Bay City, Detroit and Toronto capital is in 


terested, to manufacture airplane parts for the Government 


Additions are planned so that later complete airplanes ma 
be manufactured. Capt. E. L. Janney, Canadian arn 
tor, announced the formation of the compa! 

The East Fulton Hardware, Heating & Plumbing Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been organized with a capital of 
$20,000. The stockholders are Harry VanderVee! Jennie 
Grougan and Cornelius VanHouten 

The Triangle Truck Co., St. John M , has resume 
work on its new plant which will be pushed to completion 

The Fuller & Sons Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mic! iker ¢ 


automobile parts, is installing machinery and equipment il 


its new factory, which is nearly completed The addition of 
two buildings will more than double the floor space 
CLEVELAN Nov 


‘ 


The market is somewhat quieter than it has been 
the absence of round lot 


owing 


buying, but steady demand exist 


for small lots of tools and single machines Practically all 
business being placed is for Government wor! With slow 
deliveries and high prices buyers generally are only pur 


Witl 
Machine 


shell work, no 


chasing machinery that they cannot get along without 
the exception of an inquiry from the Davy 

Co., Dayton, Ohio, for about 40 machines fo1 
large list came out the past weel A 
from rubber 
that they do not expect to buy ar 


Sewing 


let-up is noted in the 
companie some of which announce 


demand 


more equipment th 


year Considerable business has been coming from thi 
source recently. 

The G. H. Scott Machine Co., Cleveland, has commenced 
the erection of a new one-story plant, 60 x 166 ft., at West 


114th Street and Locust Avenus about double its 


present capacity 


A. P. Schraner, Cleveland, will erect new two-stor' 
pattern works, 60 x 107 ft., at 3338 Payne Avenus 
The Toledo Plate & Window Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, will 


Clair Avenue between East Thirtieth and 
Streets, Cleveland will include finishing 


Walker & Weeks are 


erect a plant on St 
Thirty-third 
works, warehouse and 
the architects 
The Grabler 
three-story 
“ontract to the Sam W 
The Warner & 


which 
office: building 


1 


Mfg. Co which will 


foundry, 47 x 130 ft., has 


Cleveland build a new 


awarded the general 
Emerson Co., 1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, has 


Swasey Co., placed a con- 


tract for the erection of a tw torv reinforced concrete fa: 
tory, 71 x 100 ft 
The Davis Sewing Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio, ha in in 


! 
quiry out for about 40 machine 


tools, including five milling 
and nine drilling machines, four boring mills, five turret 
lathes, sixteen miscellaneous machines, including two plain 
grinding machines, a double acting toggle press, punch and 
shearing machine, bolt riveter, engine lathe and tw h-tor 
bulldozers 
The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, maker of spra 


ing machines, has increased its capital stocl 
$150,000 It will soon move from Canton to Greenwich, Ohio 

The Benoist 
temporary 
plant next spring 


Aeroplane Co., Canton, Ohio, is equipping a 


building and announces that it will build a new 


The Champion Spark Plug Co., 
properties of the F. Bissell Co. and the 
joining its plant The buildings are 


Toledo, has purchased the 
City Foundry. ad- 
remodeled 


being and 
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will be used as machine shop, steel drawing 
warehouse. It has also purchased 4 acres of 
further expansions. 

The Niles Forge & Machine Shop, Niles 
ground for a new machine shop, 40 x 80 





Indianapolis 


INDIANA! 
The Indianapolis Engineering Co., Indian 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
chinery. The directors are Arthur J 
Brandt and Raymond W. Beckman 


The Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000 

The United States Traction Wheel Co., kK 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
ture wheels for tractors. The directors ar 
ling, Harry F. Tate and David McCoske1 

The Searle Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind 
porated with $10,000 capital stock to manuf 
other tools. The directors are Frank F., S 
Searle. 

The R. W. G. Foundry Co., Anderson, | 
corporated with $9,000 capital 
iron castings. The directors are 
Cc. Westerfield and Jacob C. 

The Benham-White Co., Crothersvill« 
corporated with $17,000 capital stock té 
enware. The directors are Clyde W 
ind Alex. W. Benham. 

The Alpha Electric & Mfg. Co., Warsaw 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
chanical and electrical devices. The director e W 
Stanley, Angus C, McDonald, George W. 

Scott and Bertram Shane 

The Gary Steel Safety Can-Opener Co., Ga 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock to 
kitchen utensils. The directors are 
W. D. Oakley and M. L. McDade 

Negotiations are about to be closed where the Wag 
Axle Co., Anderson, Ind., will acquire the De Ta 
plant of Anderson. It is reported that the com; 
contract to supply 


stock to 
Myron ¢ 
Groble. 


Kear [ H 


Stewart 


axles for Government vel 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNA 

The report of the Cincinnati Building Commiss 
the month of October shows a decided falling off £ 
operations, as compared with October, 1916 rhe 
the first 10 months of this year, however, 
000 in excess of that for the first 10 months of 
due in a large measure to the 
for manufacturing buildings, some of which have 
pleted and are now occupied, while others ars 
The plant of the American Tool Work 
now occupied. The Carlton Machi 
finished the installation of its equipment in 
on Spring Grove Avenue, and the Champior 
expects to move into its new plant at Wint 
after Jan. 1. At Oakley additions have be¢ 
plants of the Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co., Ci! 
Co., Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Modern F 
the Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co. 


is still very good 


more tha et 


increased num! 


tion. 


year, is 


Inquiry for machine tools 
larger lathes, boring mills and milling machine é g 
though inquiries from manufacturers who have ! i 
ment contracts is on the increase it has beer if 
to take on all the business offered A conser" 
is that Government orders, either directly or 
up fully 80 per cent of the capacity of loca 
plants 


The Cisco Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, hi 


a one-story brick and steel addition to its plant . 
4 permit has been taken out for another exté 
ft.. and also for an additional story to the n “ 
110 ft. The company is rushed with work and W ] , 
new additions as soon as possible 

The Ott Grinder Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is inquirite ™ m 
market for a 36-in. to 42-in. x 14 ft. planer , 
second-hand 

The Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton  ? 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $20 eo 
increase the capacity of its plant. The compar — 
specialty of cotton oil mill machinery. “il 


The Dayton Aluminum & Mfg. Co., Dayton. OF 








yember 1917 


iis 








S1' OoU 


capital stock by Leo A. Stotte: 
pany’s plans have not as yet been given 
Cincinnati, is 


inerv Co., 


contemplating 







int on Spring Grove Avenue 
& Co., Cincinnati, has increased its 
£500,000 to $600,000 No confirmatior 










the report that its watch-making plant 
be enlarged 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
stock from $125,000 to $350,000 
‘astings Co., Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
iddition to its administrative building 
ning room to serve its 125 office em- 
reamery Co., Chicago, has purchased 





has 
which 


and 
for 


Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


$50,000 


hio Dairy 
n of a building to cost 
ment will be required 






reported that the Carman Mfg. Co., Co- 

























































irchased the sheet metal plant of the 
resden, Ohio, and will add equipment for 
roofing specialties 
tric Producing Co., Athens, Ohio, has 
to its electric producing plant and ex- 
er equipment 
hine Co., Columbiana, Ohio, has finished 
i new one-story brick machine shop, 24 


75 ft., adjoining 
x 75 ft., has also been completed 
both buildings 


gine boiler room, 45 x 


Equip 


ed in 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Nov 


is are becoming more difficult to obtair 


manufacture of farm implements The 
Skilled labor is not up to the de 

n labor is becoming more plentiful 
troyed the plant of the Owensboro Ics 


with a loss of $25,000 to $30 


er room 


‘oal Co., Madisonville, Ky., is asking for 
hoisting engines to lift a load of 8000 
-Elevating Harvester Co., Alamo, Ten! 


$100,000 to 
incorporators are 


stock of 
ng implements The 
H. Agnew, H. E. Hardison 


ed with a capital 


and others 


ns Co., Memphis, Tenn., is in the market 
£ econd-hand alternating current electri 
t, §0-cycle, and for a 100-hp. portable 


Ridgley Tenn 
i capital stock of $10,000 by G. S 
EF. Richardson 


gley Light & Ice Co 
with 
establish 


ind others to 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 5 


imber of Commerce, St. Louis, has taker 
organization and establishment of a 
devoted chiefly to 
but which will also 
light draft and other 
development in the pos- 
the Mississippi 
the 


ng corporation to be 
irges, tugboats, etc., 
war vessels of 
ow the recent 
coal 


transportation on 
litv of 


locations for construction 


ight & Power Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
new power house about 114 miles 
have an ultimate capacity of 250,000 kw., 
the installation of 40,000 kw 
20,000-kw. General Electric tur- 
six Babcock & Wilcox 
16 retort underfeed stokers, 
fuel economizers and minor equipment 
tric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has been incor- 
tal stock of $20,000 by J. M. McKerna, 

d others, to manufacture electric de 


dow! 


plans for 
ides two 
a . neton condensers, 


Riley six 


r & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has been incor- 
tal stock of $25,000 by Isidor M. Jacobs, 
Norris B. Gregg, Jr., and others of St 
r trucks, tractors, etc. 


ture motors, 
Light Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
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ncorporated with a capital stock of $2 0 to 
lighting and signal devices. The stockholders are C. G Cra 


dall, Eugene H. Bullock and Joseph L. McDonald 


manufacture 


The Rosa Gin Co., Rosa, Ark., incorporated with a capita 


stock of $175,000, is in the market for about $14,500 worth 
equipment. J. C. Spann is president 

The East Point Gin Co., East Point, La., J. C. Marst 
manager, whose gin was recently burned with a loss of $2 
000 on equipment will be rebuilt 

Junkin Bros., Vidalia, La., will re-equip a gin recent 
burned requiring about $8,000 worth of ichinery 

The Planters Gin Co., Vian, Okla., will rebuild its burne 
cotton gin, and is in the market for about $10,0/ wort 
machinery. 

Charleston, Miss., J. M. O'Neal ymmissioner, will insta 
alternators and other equipment in s ectri ght plant 
opening bids Nov. 20 for oil engines. pumps, and other ma 
chinery. 

The Lawton Gas & Electric Co awton, Okla., has beer 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000 b John ¢ 
Keys, J. M. Young and A. H. Keys and w juip an electr 
light and power plant 

The Dixie Engineering Co., Enid, Okla., will equip 
for the manufacture of feed mills and other machiner 


The Tropic Ice Machine Co., Oklahoma City, Okla ha 





been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by E. 1 
Gainer and H. C. Kee, Oklahoma City, and E. J. Green, Enid 
Okla to manufacture e making and eft tine 
chinery 

The Modern Refining Co Black we OKI corporate 
with a capital of $250,000, J. W. Squire engineer Hote 
Denton, Blackwell, will equip a pipe line and sta 1 120 
bbl. pumping station 

Gulfport, Miss., will install equipment for garbage 


cinerator at a cost of about $50.000 The mave in chares 

The Universal Stgnal Co., St. Louis, |} bee ncorporats 
with a capital stock of $27,000 by George A. Czibulka, A. ¢ 
Wirth and others, to manufacture automobile signals 

Waurika, Okla., will install about $ 00 wort! water 
works plant equipment W. H. Divers, mayor 

The Portland Lead & Zine Co Mian Okla Edwat 
Nix manager, is receiving bids for four 100-1} tea boiler 
one 200-hp. Corliss engine, 18-in. crusher ! ol 
200-hp. gas engine and other machiner 

The White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Woodlawn, Ala., manufa 
turer of gasoline engines and veneer machinery, has beer 


purchased by D. B. Dimock, president American Casting Co 
sirmingham, and will be operated as a branch plant under 
the name of the American-Blakeslee Mfg. ‘ 
AUSTIN, No 

The machinery and tool trades in t section and Mexic« 
show increased activity An unusual number of industria 
plants are in course of construction ar being planned. Cor 
ditions, in Mexico continue to improve and large orders are 
being placed for mining machiner: ind other mechanica 
equipment 

The Lampasas Light & Power Co Lampasa vil 
stall additional machinery and equipment 

The Keith Lumber Co., Volth, plans to build one o 
additional hardwood lumber mills upon the Neches 1! er t 
utilize about 3,000,000,000 ft. of timber that X 
Voth 

The La Blanca Sugar Co recent] ncorporated under 
the laws of Delaware with a capital stock of $ 000, plan 
to build a sugar mill near Donna in addition to the two mills 
it has purchased It also has under consideration the cor 


struction of a sugar refinery at some point in the lower Rio 
Grande valley J. Cc. MeDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa president 

The Texas Wheel & Body Co Dalla is beer Incorpo 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture wheel 
and bodies for vehicles 

The Jefferson Ice & Light Co. Jefferson. plans to instal 
a new electric motor and other equipment in its plant 

B. B. Stevens, Cooksville, willl build an electric light an: 
power plant 

Announcement is made by the Sinclair-Gulf Ol! Corpora 
tion that it will immediately begin the construction of it 
refinery at Houston and the laying of a pipe line from the 
Oklahoma fields to the site of the proposed new plant The 


total cost, it will be $11,000,000 


The City Ice & Fuel Co., San Antonio 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000 
factory. J. P. Withelm is a stockholder 


is stated, 


has been incorpo 


and will build an ice 
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S FRANCISCO, Oct mnstruction; new shipway, power | 
: 5 equipped with six machines Wher 
) iif ‘ ring deliver marine 
mie wi cost 91,000,000 and the 
vit ’ rt the Ea and the rei killed 
: 7 é enditure of more than $4,000.0 
r } t ‘ en nd for hine tools ind a 
er f g } e j ng equip: nt for mal Puget Sound Machinery Dey 
: ' f for 1 nd t lo which it will erect a plant t 
I Iso ir nd An ite s« t ( i es boilers, b« r | t sha 
h car ‘ I eliver ner} ind hi nt ts or 
Small ‘ 1 r g for ‘ ea 
t t +} the 
sior ! 
en ee : Canada 
stor wv j he A 
é Street Sf A 
The 7 A vA , : Je I ) nior Steel Produ ( 
: ey ed contract for the constr 
( ( é 
’ ‘ I out li merchant ips ‘ 
~ . 5 W ' c ed State wh \ VOLV I 
; : ; La ha bese icquired nd 
l 8) (5 é Né I 
te of $F ' MI Alle Stee Wor Ltd 
; . ' 1 with a pital st f 
r 8 RB Street Art 
5 ( ‘ I ad her oO nuf 
iu , mplements, et« 
The ( d Rotar Sewing M 
‘ e€ or rated ha ipl l 
V ¢ 72 Queen Street West; | : 
T"} ‘ S y é I et 
"+ ‘ \ 4 N i i ‘ 
a ¢ the , . } ‘ l 1 
Sau Waver Roar Ha J 
| ( W I ae VG ; , 
| James | Os 
im] I 
F _— ‘ 
WV ( tne ( é . equl) t 
‘ bec é pr ] : , Heating Specialty Ct t T 
' I rated wit 1 capita S ean Oo 1 e 
ian A. Ros Hart Vi Pag 12 Ricl i Stré 
} 5 re 3 
= other to manultacture s ves. grates 
<A ¥ ind electric heaters, et 
A t : 
The 1ilwavy & Power Engineering ( 
i nt been incorporated with a « 
‘ te é re Mal » King ood Road; | 
The Vi ( y Street Frederick (¢ Allen nd I 
porated es 3 ( t I e ma iner tools, etc 
i re : The Montreal Shipbuilders, Lt Montr 
orated t i capital stock f $3 
A p Sadi ¢ Demers. Lé G. Be 
Che Pacific Northwest irydocks, vessels, boilers, et 
7 H Petrie, Lister Building 
I ( 
’ for and 10-1} water motor 
I \ 5 I tr m S. E. Landr Vancouver, B. ¢ 
} Nav ) > wi r f 1 shipbu ng plar i 
ver I Dp ‘ ‘ . } ] he : brat f the Ex y 
office £ nreseé t ox trict r vessels fi the I 
Orego! x M Port pla Bienville, Que., C. Lessard, 493 S 
ect ( > J be gineer wi or l r bids for turt 
)x 200 ft worl plant. 
An é é ‘ t riking The Water Commission, Sault Ste. M 
I A I ( ere ive re- i pump ouse and nstall equipmer > 
ed to vy i ¢ i n t cit l ever Is manager of the commilisslior 
2 The Town Coun Strathroy, Ont s : 
| ! I A for the construction of a pump house 
I ‘ plar ( a turbine pump Kerry & Chace, ‘ 
tu Building, Toronto, are the engineers 
The Gray Marine Motor Co., Bridgew 
'T . ‘ } . 7 ‘ } + + 
I ‘ ‘ l VV inging tor the erection of a pian 
t tin r ers, machinery, et« 
: The Comeau Shipbuilding Co Ltd., ¢ 
The Clyde ¢ t ‘ re t proposes to build a shipbuilding nt t 
est ‘ per Come is secretary-treasurer 
' E J es Wilson & Sons, St. Andrews 5 6 
tir er ¢ . . > ee 
- : \ build a awmill at a cost of 4 
lr} ‘ I ( I i inery and equipment 
vit t of | I Rebe ; . S 
. : . ont * The Canadian Steel Foundries, 120 St 
} evnol ; . ' : 
J. I . tre wW build a one-story frame facto! : 
1} .Y . } » ‘ . ’ . 
The W . . lid The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Cé 
* Va " von,' N. S Ww build additions to its plant r 
pita tall equipment to cost $4,000,000 k | 
The ‘ » { “a , ik - : 7 nanager 
I ‘ i i [The Acadian Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., & 
oining J Tot} ‘ § . ‘ 
EB . , vill build a shipbuilding plant to cos 
SUI D’'Entremont, Meteghan River, is secre , 
The Nort} end Ir \ . — et ‘ ‘ > ; 
: The Dussault Co., Levis, Que., has 
ga g ri s Some new ‘ tart work at an early date on the er 
ent be ide . - ‘ 
juipn add hop at St. Romauld, Que., to cost $50,' 


It, Wolfe Street, Levis, is president 
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which will necessarily be high from 


Poa » commenced to form various com 
ile of their tools, not only in Belgium 
tries, and are prepared for a very 
e campaign for the Belgian market. 
hey will specialize a good deal more 
ne in the past, and they will, there- 
sition to compete very much more 
hey have done heretofore. 

S manufacturers, I do not think, will 
tae xtent the American manufacturers, as 
aan tf they did not make a very great variety 
and most of these were of the cheaper 


'rospects for After-War Trade 


o more items, to my mind, that enter 
ts for the exporting of American tools 
the war; one being the question on 
\merican manufacturers as to whether 
nufacturers will be able to pay for 
bie y i the other on the side of the Belgian 
is to whether the American manufac 
ible to obtain anything like reasonable 
‘or the shipping of their goods from 
rium. 
the first item, I think I have already ex 
hat certain Belgian manufacturers have 
lrea the necessary cash for payment of their 
ods, al may interest you gentlemen to know that 
which was held at the National Bank in 
has been saved, as well as the gold in a good 
ther banks, and this is now deposited in the 
f England in London, so that the Germans did 
y great amount of gold when they over- 
This will, therefore, again be put in 
| it remains to be seen as to whether it 
enough to make the Belgians’ credit as good as ever. 
point in regard to the question of finance 
the large Belgian firms have sister 
rms ting either in France or other countries, and 
he loubt help to restore their plants in Bel 
lum. | v for a fact that one firm in France has 
r t le the sum of three million francs for 
of their plant in Belgium. 
Belgians are also a commercial race as 
ell as istrial, and owing to their own country being 
: had to seek investments outside for their 
own the controlling interests, or very 
irious railroads and trolley lines in 
and the Far East. They also have 
the Congo, which is a very rich and 
them, and the companies operating 
arge profits during the war. 
ood authority that should credits be 
Belgian manufacturers after the war 
foot and likely to be consummated 
which the American bankers will give 
ents in Belgium credits such as they 
ar, and the Belgian bankers in turn 
first-class responsible Belgian firms 
y require, so that it will become prac 
rainst bill-of-lading proposition in New 
rican manufacturers for these firms 
main certain Belgian manufacturers 
ible to benefit by any of the fore- 
es, and who will expect to receive 
ent for their machines from the Amer- 
rs, which in most cases will be the 
igents in Belgium. American manu- 
therefore be prepared to assist their 
after the war, in certain cases, by 
. this credit, and if necessary obtain 
‘neir banks until conditions again settle 













































































he ; ‘ that any agent will have the neces- 
disposal to take care of the huge 
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orders which they will receive just prior to peace and 


for several months after. 


Shipping Problem a Serious Factor 


“The shipping problem, however, is one that is uj 
to the American manufacturer and I think should seri 
ously be considered. Before the war the freight rate 
from England to Belgium was about $1.25 to $1.50 per 
gross ton, and from America to Belgium about $2.50 
per gross ton, and the difference was practically negli 
gible on the cost of the machines. Just compare these 
figures, gentlemen, with the freight rates of to-day 
After the war if you do not find some means of com 
bating the freight rates, I am afraid it will be very 
difficult for you to compete seriously against the Eng 
lish manufacturers, as each European nation will prob 
ably control its own shipping for a certain period afte 
peace has been declared You will therefore not be 
able to depend on British steamers to carry your goods 
as they did in the past until conditions again become 
normal. I do not doubt, though, that you manufac 
turers will be able to solve this problem just as su 
cessfully as you have solved others which have arisen 
from time to time. It is needless to say that the 
obvious solution of this uncertainty is for you Ameri 
cans to have your own merchant marine operating or 
the same economic basis as that of other countrie 
thereby controlling your own freight rates 

“Tools of all descriptions will be in great demand 
after the war, and the Belgians will of necessity have 
to purchase more labor-saving machinery than they 
have done in the past, as labor will be scarce in this 
country as in all others after the war, but there are 
a certain class of tools which are possibly in more 
demand in the Belgian market than any other country 
and to which the American manufacturer has not yet 
devoted enough attention. I refer to heavy railroad 
tools. There were no less than 19 railroad shops it 
Belgium before the war which were producing loco 
motives for all parts of the world, and most of the 
tools required for the production of these machines 
were supplied by Germany, who made very costly and 
intricate tools which were not at all well received by 
the workmen. The others were supplied mostly from 
England also; some were manufactured in Belgium, 
but these were not of a very modern design. Some of 
the railroad tools required in Belgium are of a special 
nature as compared with the tools used in this country 
For example, in Belgium for freight car wheels cast 
steel centers are used with forged steel] flanges shrun} 
on to these, and not cast-iron wheels as are used in 
this country. You will, therefore, see that the tools 
must be made to perform more operations than here 
and also be of a heavier construction to work on the 
steel] material. I would strongly draw your attention 
to this fact, gentlemen, as boring machines, axle lathes, 
slotting machines, wheel-turning lathes, etc., for this 
heavy type of work will be in very great demand. 

“A certain number of new firms will naturally spring 
up in Belgium after the war for the manufacture of 
machine tools, but I do not think you need give them 
any great consideration, as they will not be in shape 
to compete very seriously for some time until they 
have their own shops equipped and working, and before 
this time comes most of the orders for the re-equipping 
of shops will have been placed 


Appointing of Belgian Agents 


“Regarding the appointing of agents in Belgium, | 
would like to offer one or two suggestions. Certair 
manufacturers think of sending over their own repre 
sentatives and being directly represented in that coun 
try, and not using established agencies, which, of 
course, is a good idea where the volume of business i 
sufficient. I would, however, warn these gentlemen not 
to send over, as certain firms have done in the past, 
highly trained men who cannot speak the French lan 
guage, as Belgian manufacturers have not the time to 
spend in receiving them and having their views inter 
preted for them by a third party. Of course, Belgian 
manufacturers always feel honored by a visit of any 
officials of American manufacturers who are repre- 
sented by Belgian firms. Should you decide to intrust 
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your agency to a firm operating in France, be sure that 
they will establish themselves in Belgium, as it does 
not follow that a firm working successfully in France 
are the best people to represent you in Belgium. Also 
you cannot succeed in Belgium without being estab- 
lished there. Except for the same language being 
spoken in the two countries their customs andd ways of 
doing business are entirely different. Close co-operation 
will be needed between the American manufacturer and 
his agent. Fortunately this feeling was developed by 
most of the large firms before the war. You should 
all heed the old motto, ‘United we stand, divided we 
fall.’ 

“To my mind the best agents for Belgium, or any 
other country, are those who specialize and devote all 
their time and energy in the country where they have 
the agency, just the same as American tool manufac- 
turers have confined themselves and specialized in their 
branches of tools, which has made them so successful 
and enabled them to bring out the most efficient ma- 
chines. 

“In conclusion, I would like to state that there should 
be a very rosy future for American machine tools in 
Belgium after the war, as I read a report just recently 
published in which the Belgian Government estimates 
that $400,000,000 worth of tools, machinery and raw 
materials have been taken out of that country by the 
Germans. American tools will be looked upon with a 
good deal of favor by the Belgians, as they will always 
appreciate and feel very warmly disposed toward you, 
not only on account of the very good tools you manu- 
facture, but also due to the very excellent and liberal 
manner in which you have contributed to their relief 
and kept that poor nation from starving.” 


South American Conditions 


South American conditions and prospects were dis- 
cussed by G. E. Briggs, commercial attache National 
City Bank, New York, in part as follows: 


“As markets for machine tools, the South American 
countries present different aspects. Some are more 
highly industrially developed than others, and give 
promise of still further progress along this line, and 
therefore offer much more promise than certain other 
countries, which can never, in any sense of the word, 
become industrial. 

“The Argentine, for example, is a purely cattle and 
agricultural country. Raw materials for a _ metal- 
working industry, generally speaking, do not exist in 
the country, and in the few cases where mines have 
been found they are so far from the coast as to render 
uneconomical their exploitation. There is a consid- 
erable importation of machine tools, however, into this 
country, for use in the Government and railroad shops, 
and in the small industries that exist. 

“The Government maintains shops in connection with 
its marine and Department of Public Works, and is 
occasionally in the market for machine tools. Purchases 
are made almost exclusively from local importers who 
carry a stock of machinery and are in a position to 
make immediate delivery. It is their custom to call for 
competitive bids from these importers. It is necessary, 
therefore, to approach the Government by first selling 
one of these importing houses. 


English Capitalists Own Railroads 


“Seventy-five per cent of the railroad mileage of the 
Argentine is owned by English capital, 14 per cent 
by the State and 11 per cent by French companies. 
The so-called English railroads purchase all their sup- 
plies through their London offices, and it is only in 
very exceptional cases that purchases are made in the 
Argentine. The French railroads purchase most of 
their supplies in Paris, it is true, but obtain a much 
larger proportion of their requirements in the Argen- 
tine than do the English roads. The State railroads 
purchase from local importers, on competitive bids, 
as do the other departments of the Government. 

“The metal-working industries are permitted to ex- 
ist through the protection of the Argentine tariff. 
The principal products are bolts, nuts, screws, wire 
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nails, brass and iron beds and spring 
the establishments which constitute 
there are many other machine shop: 
exclusively in repair business and th. Seinen 
repair parts. — 

“It is generally estimated that prio @ out 
of the war 75 per cent of the machin oe 
exclusive of those for the use of the } . ae 
were of German manufacture. The G i cae 
turer, through giving the utmost co) 
requirements of the market, had succ 
cally displacing the English machine 
The German manufacturer exported 
medium-priced machine, of medium 4g , admirak 
suited to the needs of the Argentine ; 
of equipment is the chief consideratio 
tion of the Argentine industrial. A 
the establishments, with but few except 
and do rough work which does not req t} 
high-class machine. 

“As an example of the manner in wh he Ger 
have adapted their machines to the varied ys 
small industrial I might mention the fact that in alow 
every case the German lathe is manufactured wis 
deep gap in the bed, and is in this way able to wort 
80-cm. diameter, whereas a lathe of the sam 
without the gap, would admit a diameter with o 
30 cm. This is typical of many adaptations that 
Germans have made. The construction of the Germay 
machines, furthermore, is made as simple as poss 
The Argentine is a poor mechanic, and the intr 
precision machine is liable to suffer at his | 
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American Tools in Railroad Shops 



















“The majority of the American tools in the Argentin 
are in the shops of the English railroads and have been 
purchased by the London offices of those railroads fror 
the English offices of the American manufacturers. The 
most careful mechanical work is done in these shops 
and the necessity of having exact high-production ma 
chines is realized. Only a few American machines ar 
in the Government shops, and still fewer in the smalle 
industries. 

“Although the Argentine does not present as attrac 
tive a potential market for American machine tools 2 
do certain other South American countries, the possil 
business is of considerable importance. There ha 
been a shortage of certain types of machines in th 
market during the last three years, and importers hav 
sent many orders to the United States. The few ma 
chines that have been received have been, generally 
spaking, sold to good advantage in spite of the higher 
price. Had more attention been given to those order 
the superior value of American tools might have been 
demonstrated to industrials, in general, in the Ar 
gentine, and, with the continued interest of American 
tool builders in that market a large share of the bus 
ness could have been retained. In general, it may! 
stated that the Argentine demands a medium-price 
and medium-quality machine. 





Brazilian Products More Varied 


“The products of the Brazilian industry ar 
varied than are those of the Argentine. Even a 
locomotives have been manufactured in the © 
shops. As a rule, however, the work is |imitec 
locomotive and rowing stock parts, in general, ane 
the manufacture of certain small lines in private 
dustry. prom 


ul 


English and French capitalists are also | 
inent in railway ownership in Brazil, but a much large 
proportion of the requirements of the roads is 1! 
in the country. 

“English and American machine tools have 4 


wat 


wenreg 
yutbreaa 


the few years immediately preceding the out a 
of the European War, German firms encroached ®’ 
considerable extent on this business. A speci® ™ 
vantage presented by the Brazilian market in the 
of the North American builder is the recogn! 
superior merits of the American machine, an¢ © 
lingness to pay the extra price. ’ 
“A still more favorable market exists in Chile ; 
principal users of machine tools are the Governm 


_ 
The 
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ntion the Government I include also the 
are all state owned, and the mines. 
shops are largely equipped with Amer 
ls at the present time, and as an item 
I might mention the fact that a great 
ow being built there by an American 
truct locomotives for the State Roads. 
ernment and Administration of Rail 
iy their supplies through houses 
ally, however, at a time like the pres 
are encountering the greatest of diff 
ng supplies, they send a commission to 
to the American market. Shortly 
hile a purchasing agent of the State 
the United States to buy supplies of al 
said at that time that this man would 
high up in the administration of the 
his return, and it is to be hoped that 
the States will incline him favorably 
goods. Shortly thereafter a commis 
x young men came from Chile to the 
study the American railroad system 
pend two years in this country, and 
they will be the ones to dictate the 
policy of the future. With these favor 
Chilian Government should be a very 
\merican machine tools. 


I 


( 


ver Mining Interests Big Buyers 


copper mining interests have invested 
rhood of $150,000,000 in Chile. Their 
quirements are entirely filled in the 
In the case of these companies, how 
es are usually made by their head 
the manufacturers in this country 
like to bring to your attention the fact 
be an industrial country in the future 
ome when the world, seeking economies 
will ineline toward establishing manu 
as near as possible to the sources of 
raw material. Chile, one of the world’s 
er producers, and, furthermore, rich ir 
ther kinds, would, under these cond 


the selected fields of industrial activit: 
Plan for Capturing the Trade 


gygest the following plan of sales orga 
adapted to the requirements of ma 
The co-operation of a number of 
firms in establishing a representative 
to work through an importer in each 

1 the exclusive agent for that territory 
carry stock and attend to the orders 
lustrials and shops and others who buy 
irket. The representative will trave 
et to another, co-operating with th« 
ng that the attention of the agent to 
illowed to flag, and dedicate himselt 
larger business, acquainting his prin 
opportunity to sell large buyers, who 
hases in other markets. Such an or 
be built up at the present time i: 
indation may be well laid and the 
house may be in a position to meet 
petition that the world has ever see 
en footing with his competitors as 


‘rs Hear Mr. Merryweather 


ession of the annual convention of 
builders, they listened to an address 
weather, who was recently appointed 
nine Tool Section of the War Industries 
ryweather’s remarks were not given 
tion, but they had to do in a general 
rogress of his work in conserving ma- 
war purposes, stimulating increased 
ty matters, commandeering and other 
ted with Government purchasing. 
' condolence were reported by specia 
e death of Albert S. Smith, president, 
., Cincinnati, and Paul Kendig, for- 


Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; secon 
vice-president, August H. Tuechter, tl incinnati Bick 
ford Tool Co., Cincinnati; tre: E. Newton, 


general manager, Charles E. Hildreth, Whitcomb-B 


merly connected wit the Seneca alls Mfg. Ce 


“alls, N. Y. 


Present officers of the associat were 


for the coming year as follows 


President, J. B. Doan, the American Tool Work 
o., Cincinnati; first vice-president, D. M. Wright, the 


teed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass.; secretary, Charles 
Taylor, the Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, Com 
nD 


lell Machine Tool Co.. Worcester. Ma 


Portable Crankpin Forcing Press 


\ new type of portable } 
nto locomotive and engine whet 
shop and field work has 
the Watson-Stillma 
A pump driver ' 
hand pump forn 
from reducing the 

is stated, incre 
nm ately oU0 per cent 
\ steel cylinder w heavy ci forks on 


support tierods form e main portion 


pressed all When it | I read 
a connection is made through a 
flexible tube between the compr« 
shop and the pump engine in the same way 
matic tools are connected up The operating 
are located so that the man in charge can oper: 
press as well as direct the work of the crew Che 

it is carried on screws that ars 
vheel truck and by turning one of the screws the 
ter line of the ram can be raised or lowered to coincide 
with that of the pin Two tierods and an abutment 
beam are used in connection with the press, the distances 
between the former being adjustable in the forks or 
the cylinder so that the rods may be passed betweer 
the spokes of a wheel or any other convenient opening 
in the work. 

The ram is returned by a small hydraulic cylinder 
mounted on the top of the press, the piston of which 
connected to a lug on the end of the ram \ geared 
screw stem valve is provided to control all the move 
ments of the ram. The presses, which are built in ca 
pacities ranging up to 300 tons, are equipped with 
gage which indicates the pressure required to sink the 
pin. This arrangement, it is emphasized, makes the de 
tection of a loose fit which might cause a serious acci 
lent an easy matter. 
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Skilled Men Drafted for War Duty 


(Continued from page 1118) 


Man with brothers or sisters incompetent to support 
hemselves, dependent on dafly labor for support 
County or municipal office 
Firemen or policeme: 
t Necessar\ irtificer or ! ‘ I ! I 
ivy vards 
Necessary custom house lerk 
Persons necessat n tr misSsio of ils 
Necessary employee I ervice of United State 
10. Highly specialized administrative experts 
ll. Technic or mecl experts in industrial enter- 
‘ 
] High pecialized ag tural expert izricultural 
bureau of State « Natio! 
13. Assistant o1 ociate ar ol meme bate 
erprise 
4 Assistant ! ( ate ge if necess v 
terprise 
CLASS \ 
Viarried Wit wite i) o1 ( 
h chile ) é ! abor l 
t re . 2] iit ia yh LV al 
Marine I f e1 e ol ercl 
United State 
Heads of nec I dust | enterprise 
He l ¢ " 
sASS \ 
I ‘ u 
s nit 
; ‘ 
\lie 
A\ lie 
l ol pt 
Method of Procedure 
[It is the intent of the War Department to call all 


the men of Class I before any are called from Class 
II and to exhaust each class in turn before proceeding 
with the next class. Although no data are available in- 
dicating the number of men that will be included within 
each of the five groups, it is believed that the second 
‘ontingent will be obtained before Classes I and II are 
exhausted. If this proves to be the case, no workmen 
in arsenals, armories and: navy yards, technical or 
mechanical experts in industrial enterprises, highly spe- 
cialized administrative experts or assistant or associate 
managers of industrial enterprises will be 
taken. 


necessary 

It is understood that the new classification will not 
operate to prevent exemptions from the call for such 
reasons as were recognized in connection with the first 
iraft, but obviously it will greatly reduce the numbe1 
of exemptions for the reason that practically all classes 
entitled to be from the 
inder the original regulations are so grouped in the new 
lassification that they will not be summoned on the 
next call. Thus no married men with dependent wives 
wr children will be called until Class IV is reached and 
it is quite possible that the second and even the third 
ontingent for the national army may be selected before 
the first three classes are exhausted. 

The labor situation as affected by the next draft is 
likely to be improved to some extent by legislation 
which the War Department will seek at the coming 
The selective draft law made no 
registration of 


relieved obligation of service 


session of Congress. 
provision for the young men 
of age after the date of the first call and such persons 
cannot now be registered 01 into the 
service. asked to measure, 
probably in the form of a joint resolution, requiring all 
young men to register as soon as they become of age 
throughout the period of the war and thus the registra 
tion lists will be steadily augmented to a very sub 
stantial extent. The average number of skilled work- 
men among these very young men will probably be less 
than among the older men and as the registration re- 


coming 


legally forced 


Congress will be pass a 


cruits will take their places automatically in their 
respective classes, the prospect for the drafting of 
skilled labor will proportionately decrease. 
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Rating Rolling Mill Mot 


In discussing the paper on electric 
plants presented before the American | 
Institute at Cincinnati, Oct. 26, by S. S. w, 
trical engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., Pit: 
views of the requirements to be met by 
motors were given by K. A. Pauly, pow 
engineering department, General Elect C 
tady, N. Y., in part as follows: 

Compounding the roll motor, as agreed to by y 
Wales, in no way relieves the mill o 
mechanical shocks. When the ingot hit 
roll motors slow down until the combined 
ered by the motor armatures in slowing 
torque developed by these motors is suffix 
the steel through the rolls. The stored 
armature acts instantly and delivers the 
whether the motor is shunt or compound wound 

Compounding reduces the overloads on the 
equipment, but does so at the expense of | 
it slows down the rolls while the piece is bei) 
We must appreciate that rolling mill condit 
extremely severe, and if the equipment is des 
withstand the overloads and mechanical vibratio; 
cident to rolling, there will be no need fo: 
the roll motors. 

Rolling mill motors should be rated b: 
tinuous capacities, which is a measure of 
to produce tonnage, and by their maximun 
capacity, which is a measure of their al 
stand the high momentary overloads of the 

No rolling mill equipment is properly defin 
without the specification of these capacities. Altogether 
too much emphasis has been placed on the maximum 
pacity, and any such rating for these motors whict 
includes only the maximum horsepower without a time 
or speed qualification is not only contrary to the re 
mendations of the American Institute of Electric: 
gineers but extremely misleading and flexible, an 
purchaser is safe in assuming that specifying the 
maximum horsepower at any given speed, or series 
speeds, alone protects him against obtaining an equi 
ment inadequate to meet his requirements. 

For this reason we have always insisted on giving 
for various speeds, the continuous ratings of ow 
versing mill equipments, together with their maximun 
capacities and emergency overload capacities to t 
care of unusual peak loads. It is very gratifying t 
to find that most of the engineers of the large: 
companies appreciate the importance of doing tl 
in purchasing their equipments insist on curves ¢ 
the continuous as well as the maximum load ca] 


cS 


passes. 


War Service Committee of the Fabricating Trade 

Representing the steel fabricating interests 
appointed by the Bridge Builders and Structura 
ciety and the similar organization operating 
West, the following war service committee has 
appointed to collaborate with the advisory commiss! 
of the Council of National Defense: 
Deans, Phoenix Iron Works, chairman, and Lewis ! 
Rights, Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co., secretary; 1 
Earle, Bethlehem Steel Co.; H. A. Fitch, presicen! 
Kansas City Structural Co.; J. F. Kimbrough, pres 
dent Indiana Bridge Co.; C. 


sgonn ste 


D. Marshall, McClint 
Marshall Co., and H. A. Wagner, president Wis 
Bridge Co. This committee constitutes one of the 
service committees which are being rapidly rove 
into being to take the places of the various raw ® 
terial subcommittees of the advisory commissio! ; 
Council of National Defense, which subcommittees ** 
to go out of existence because of the ruling #g@™ 
committees of sellers being substantially a par 
board placing orders. 





The Russian Government, represented Se 

A. Pevzoff, who has opened permanent headquart 
327 Railway Exchange Bldg., Seattle, has leased A 
of 35 acres near Georgetown, Wash., which will be 0 
for assembling and storage yards for 1500 locom« 7 
and 30,000 box cars, for use in rehabilitating the +” 


Siberian and Russian Railway systems 


tract 
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ning Fields for Malleable Iron 


; 


tinued from page 1121) 





truly said that steel will never entirely 
able iron for a multitude of articles and 








- ther be said that many competent engi- 
cael he opinion that in numerous instances sub- 
+titutions steel for malleable have been made that 
sd not justified and that as malleable iron becomes 

re thoroughly understood and appreciated, it will 


find its proper place wherever such sub- 
have occurred. In time, of course, scientific 
will take the place of guess work in the de- 
f these matters and when that day comes, 

be in far more general use than it is 


of Mr. Pope’s paper being so essentially 

of course, impracticable for him to discuss 
he multi-various uses of this product, 
y not be inappropriate to refer more 
| yet briefly to one of the particular uses of 
ron which he mentioned. I refer to the 
the development of which has opened a 
eld for all kinds of steel and iron. In this 
y, the most brillant engineering talent 
eloped, so that while malleable iron is 
sed in motor car construction, it is prob- 
ligently and scientifically employed in 

an in any other, due, of course, to the 
vhich the building of automobiles has al- 
Some one has probably said ere this 
Where there much malleable iron used on an auto- 
The question might be answered by asking 
not used? The wheels, whether wood or 
alleable hubs; the steering gear, trans- 

’ axle, springs, body, lamps, wind shield, 
| self starter are generally supplied with 
on parts, not to mention the thousand 
essories, such as license brackets, wrenches 
imerable. May it not be profitable to con- 
moment why malleable iron is so largely 
industry? We will find that among the 

ts general adaptability and great strength 
to area, easy machining qualities and, 
least, intelligent and scientific designs. 
popular car made in the country to-day, 
ut 100 parts made of malleable iron while 
her priced cars there are about the same 












































Importance of Inspection 


pe has spoken of the importance of inspec 

e too much stress cannot be laid on this point. 
most industries can learn something from 

e manufacturer. Practically all the large 

ies not only employ a corps of competent 

it they have established chemical and 

oratories where scientific study is given to 
stics of all materials used in the construc- 
ar. It is not unusual now for a foundry to 
ve casting returned accompanied by a 
ysis of the product and an opinion con- 
thods employed by the foundry. While 
opinions may not harmonize with the 
indryman, the practice has a tendency 

f ert and if other lines would take as much 
t cause and effect, there would be less of 
nore of intelligent and discriminating 


sm 


" t election of metals for various designs 
re Research Work 
‘ pe has also touched on the research work 


carried on for a number of years by 

manufacturers with a view to improve- 

sses and product. Probably no other 

at ne metal working industry has been more 
espect, so that to-day practices are stand- 
odernized until many of the old uncer- 
ficulties are eliminated entirely. A 

been made toward providing reliable 

tudents who wish to know something 
of making malleable castings. Our 
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colleges and technical schools have had almost nothing 
heretofore of a satisfactory nature along this lin 
while all branches of the steel industry are liberally 
provided with text books and literature of a compre 
hensive and reliable character. It is therefore a reason 
ably safe prediction that malleable iron will continue 
to find an ever increasing and expanding field of use 
fulness and in the not distant future its proponents 
fully expect to see it replace steel in many places 
where the latter has been improperly substituted for 
malleabie.” 


Handling Coal with Portable Truck Loader 


Loading bituminous coal at the rate 1 ton per mir 
ute with an automatic wagon and truck loader has 
enabled the American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass 
to reduce the cost of handling this material ove: 
50 per cent. Labor shortage made it necessary for 
the company to find some means of loading coal fron 
a ground storage pile other than hand shoveling. The 
coal arrives in carload lots and is dumped from the 





rl Use of Motor-Driven Truck Loader Enables the Mo 
Truck Shown t Be Loaded with Bituminous Coal in Appr 
nately M H Reduced the Cost of Ha 

Abort H f 
trestle to the ground storage pile show! From here 


it is transported a considerable distance to the powe1 
house by motor trucks, which necessitates a second 
transfer of the fuel before it reaches the boilers. 

To do this work a motor-driven wagon and truc} 
loader built by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, was put 
chased. This machine enables the motor truck illu 
trated to be loaded in approximately 5 min. for trar 
portation to the power house. On arriving there th« 


coal is dumped and fed to mechanical stokers. As su 
a short space of time is required to load the truck, 
is kept in service practically all the time One mat 


operates the machine, and measured by the saving ir 
time the cost of handling has been cut practically in 
two 


Installations of Greaves-Etchells Electric 
Furnaces 
The Electric Furnace Construction Co. of Phila 


delphia announces the sale of the following Greaves 
Etchells furnaces: 


The America R ‘ Buffalke " t 
6-ton furnace r adit t e of ti ' 

September 

The Stoddard |! cs Lock pe 
l-ton furnace 

The Primo Chemical ‘ ’rimo a 
special furnace for making ferroa 


The installation of these three furnaces brings th« 
total of this type operating or contracted for in the 
United States to eight. 

A 2-ton furnace has also been sold to T. Waddel 
& Sons, New Zealand 
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Electric Furnaces for Non-Ferrous Work 


Contny a ’ page 1123) 
Regard S ng he tement is ide that with 
e costing $4 and crucibles 4c. per numb there 1s 
Saving maa y using ele \ 1) w. hi 
which is pract vnat pay ly ad oO! the 
Oo! { carryl! f oO ind asne ited 
ether witli ne rT neir stoi 
i me é ¢ ‘ 4 ne 
I [ igre i 
S thir n ‘ ‘ s te espond ) 
we ir r inj while tter of fact thers 
ni n I I nye I itul \ 
ie L Bi i ea | 
m i i nea ir! 
a te ol the furr 80 
le | TI shne hat 
furna ught o hig p 
y r T y 4 é Oe ‘ | ft 
me iS aj ( d 1 much ti 
he proper ! ybtained. O ythe 
ind, howe ! 0 
furnace overnig! 
ly mnect ! 
the Rennerfelt Sn yde i 
that they are the direct re. a t nd 
sistance types respectivel) They have been fully d 
‘ibed many times 
The Hosk ns fur? ace old mainiy LO VOrK OL al 
experimental natu illed for in the laboratory 
and testing room, or when it is desired to melt a small 
batch of meta ecasionally The mar irers do 
recommenda ( commercial purpose 
The Snyder and Rennerfelt Furnaces 
ine only nstaliatior ol Snyder furnace nandiimneg 
non-ferrous metals of which the writer is awaré that 
of the Chicago Bearing Metal Co There tw 
furnaces installed there rated at 400 kw. each takings 
approximately 750 kv: ngle-phase, 60-cycle current 
directly from a 12,000-volt The secondary lin 
oltage is 220, with ar | tl! voitage tror 120 te 
160 volts, depend po nditio The power fact 
n the neighborhood of 60 ps 
Che irna i ip t 1boOU ZU0U ) 
metal per h nd rage power consumptiotr 
over 300 kw. hr. per ton. They oper . hrs la 
Sundays excepted, and handle a heavil; ided bronze 
h as is used for ca nd locomotive bearing The 
compositior of the meta . approximatel) i> per cent 
copper and the rest lead, tin and miscellaneous im 
purities } hat de port ‘ ne ‘ i running 
about pe Che il poured at approx 
matel 100 ¢ ih i? he 7 ] oss 1 
irly high, n 1 d ppe hey ive 
it $12,000 net per month by doing aw vith the 
les, Sines tnese CV furnaces repla 40 to 50 
oke and oil-fired furnac: The high metal loss follow 
naturally from tl s lirect are furnace, sinc 
is bound to produ erheated top layer in th 
th. 
Ther é ! LSé duc I 
n sn er fl pac 
The Re irna pe ne (Ce 
ine Br | ( Kalan lic] ( 
apacit } PI lelphia M one 2-00 II 
pacity, while N ! ne-to1 iD v each w 
( in oF t C] » Beat Me Co.’s 
plat These fu sig or two-phase 
nree-wire operatior 
The furnace at the PI idelphia Mint has only been 
n operation for a short time, so that full data is not 
uilable as ye It har penny sto nd cupro- 
nickel The penny sto composed of 95 per cent 
ypper, the other 5 per cent being made up of zinc 
nd tin. The cupro-nickel is composed of 75 per cent 
pper and 25 per cent nickel. Three heats are made 
per day, pouring the penny stock at approximately 


1950 deg. Fahr. and the cupro-nickel at about 2500 deg. 


Fah French and Italian coins have been handled, 
mposed of almost pure nickel, the lining standing up 
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very well, although the melt was at a h tem 
: . a eMpera. 
ture. A ganister bottom with silica h) B. % 
ing 
used. .5 


This furnace should give a very good a 
in handling alloys of this nature. 

The furnace at the Gerline Brass Foun has bes 
handling red brass, enamel tank (% red a; . 


of itself 


yellow 
brass with not over 22 per cent zine it), and 
Monel metal, but not much success was ed with 
yellow brass ingots. Yellow brass bo) ‘ould net 
be worked at all. This was only to be expected, snes 
neither the direct or indirect are type of rnace ig 
suited for handling alloys containing which 
volatilize at comparatively low temperatu unless 
ome method is provided for overcoming the 


super. 
heated top layer. 


Some trouble was experienced with the lining giv. 
ng out on the Monel metal heats, which it be ate 

buted to lack of skill in operation rather than against 
the lining itself—in that the metal was ted to a 
ery high temperature (around 3000 deg Fahr.) in 
order to pour intricate castings and the furnace was 
»ver-powered. This would seem to be borne out by the 
fact that nickel was successfully melted at the Phila. 
delphia Mint in the same lining. 

Out of four heats making Monel metal the 

the actual melting time was and 48 n 

consumption of approximately 1300 kw. hi 
The average charge was 549 lb. with an ai 
trode consumption of 5 lb. per ton. 

The result of seven heats making enamel tank cast- 
ngs under fair operating conditions showed an average 
metal loss of 3% per cent, with an average of actual 
melting time of 1 hr. and 48 min. The average con 

imption was 537 kw. hr. per ton, while the electrode 
onsumption was 2.8 lb. per ton. The average charge 
as 580 Ib. 










































average 
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per ton, 
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3 hr. 
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Ten heats selected from those making red 
yrass castings as representing fair working conditions, 
The results show the average charge to be 532 Ib. with 
an average of actual melting time of 1 hr. and 14 mm. 
The average kilowatt-hour consumption was 437 kw. hr 
per ton with an electrode consumption of 2.8 |b. per ton. 

It will be noted that the kilowatt hours required 
for making red brass castings are less than those for 
enamel tank, which shows that experimental figures 
cannot be relied on for commercial practice. 

This resume covers fairly completely what has been 
and is being done, as far as the writer has knowledge, 
toward the development of an electric furnace for us 
n non-ferrous metallurgy. The results recorded as 
performances are not as full as the writer would have 
liked to obtain, but it was extremely difficult to obtain 
them, due to the lack of keeping accurate records. It 
s to be hoped that the importance of so doing in ordet 
to improve the general practice of to-day, will be fully 
realized. 

From all indications it is fair to assume that the 
electric furnace will soon be established on a firm com 
basis as a heating medium in this field. 


were 


mercial 
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J. C. Agnew, chief engineer of the mining properties 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., has completed 
preliminary exploration work on the ore property 
cently acquired by the company in Wayne County, 
Mo., and a force of about 250 men, it is announ 
will be withdrawn Dec. 1 from the Mahoning mine at 
Hibbing, Minn., and placed in active mining operations 
n the Wayne County field. Drilling which has beet 
done has decided the best locations for taking out 0% 
Another organization which has undertaken the de 
elopment of ore bodies in Missouri in Butler County 
has been formed as the American Coke & Chemical 
with Studebaker interests and National Enameling & 
Stamping Co. interests as well as the Granite City § 
Works owners. This latter concern will expend about 
$125,000 in preliminary development and also has » 
view the reduction of iron ore and the making 
metallurgical coke from Southern Illinois coal. 


Hamilton & Hansell, agents for the Rennerfelt #8 
tric furnace, have removed from 17 Battery Place 
13 Park Row, New York. 








